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Whoe'er thou art, whom fortune brings to keep 

These rites of Neptune, monarch of the deep, 

Thee first it fits, oh stranger ! to prepare 
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Then give thy friend to shed the sacred wine : 

Though much thy younger, and his years like mine, 

He, too, I deem, implores the power divine : 

For all mankind alike requires their grace, 

All bom to want; a miserable race. — Popk's TrauMation. 
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And whereas they commanded to leave the stump of the 
tree-roots ; thy kingdom shall be sure unto thee, after 
that thou shalt have known that the Heavens do rule. 

Daniel iv. 26, in tlie Engli^ Bible. 
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The Author hopes that as well the subordinate as the 
leading objects aimed at in these Homilies will appear 
with sufficient clearness to their Readers. Still as the 
work shares in the disadvantages more incidental to 
Homilies or Popular Addresses than to strictly didactic 
and systematic compositions, it is hoped that a few pre- 
fatory remarks may obviate, in some degree, such disad- 
vantages. Particularly, they may give a more methodic 
prominence, from the first, in the view of the Reader^ 
both to the characterizing aim of the book, and to the 
chief features which go to form its character. 

First, then, the Author desires that his book should 
serve (to adapt the title of one of Eusebius's great works)* 
as " A Sketch of an Evangelic Preparation.^ That is ta 
say, his aim is to show by it how, in accordiance with the 
religion taught in the Bible (especially in the Old Testa- 
ment), and with its predictions, the history of man and 
of the earth, from the time of the Deluge, manifests the 
development and final accomplishment of a plan for pre- 
paring and ushering in that epoch called the ' Fulness of 
the Times,* when our Redemption was completed by the 
advent, life, death, resurrection, and exaltation of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, Emmanuel, God with us. 

In treating this subject, the truth of Revelation, or, in 
other words, of the Canonical Scriptures, must be to a 
certain extent assumed. Only to a certain extent, how- 
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ever, since the portions of Holy Scripture employed, or 
referred to, in this * Sketch of an Evangelic Preparation' 
are either prophecies so undeniably fulfilled, or portions 
of history so completely supported equally on the 
Israelitish and Jewish and on Ethnic grounds, that they 
are placed beyond all question and doubt. To this 
extent, then, our present sketch forms in itself a depart- 
ment of the grand body of evidence on which the divine 
truth and authoritativeness of Revelation are based. This 
body of evidence at the same time forms a subject by 
itself, as definite as it is important, and may be denomi- 
nated (in imitation of another of Eusebius s titles) the 
* Evangelic Demonstration.' Such a Demonstration the 
Author may be excused for saying that he has worked 
out, from his own. point of view, in another series of 
seven Homilies. Having delivered these in public, and 
published four of them in an Edinburgh newspaper, to 
serve a temporary purpose, he intends to publish the series 
in due time in the same form as the present series. The 
two series will then form a work, complete in plan, if not 
in detailed construction, on the Evidences of Revelation. 
But several subordinate — subordinate, however, only 
in the logical or methodical sense — several subordinate 
ends are comprehended under this general one. First, 
there is the end of substantiating, in all its grand 
features, the primaeval portion of Catholic History, in 
opposition to the sceptical Positivo- Mythical school. 
Secondly, there is the important object of showing how 
completely God maintained His character of universal 
Father, as well as sovereign Judge, of mankind,^ even 
during those fearfully darkened and barbarous ages 
through which the larger part of the human family passed, 
after the Dispersion and until the 'Fulness of the Times.' 
Other more subordinate ends than these need not be 
mentioned in detail. 
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Secx)ND : A principal subordinate object of this work, 
then, is to substantiate — as far as the limits of this work 
will permit — the truth of Catholic History. By Catholic 
History is here meant that body of narrative which is 
presented to view by Holy Scripture, as supplemented by 
the historical * residuum' of myth, by tradition, and by 
the earliest Ethnic history. In this body of narrative 
are included, of course, the Creation, and, in particular, 
the creation of Man by God ; the Fall of Mankind in 
their germ or head, under an evil, diabolic, and daemonic 
power ; human depravation punished by the Flood ; the 
subsequent events, such as the building of Babel, the 
Dispersion, and the ultimate peopling of the earth by the 
descendants of Noah's three sons. The union with all 
these things in what we call Catholic History, of those 
reUgious verities that form their foundation, or are re- 
vealed and illustrated by them, is supposed as a matter 
of course. The full proof of these religious verities cannot 
be adduced in this sketch of an Evangelic Preparation : 
its proper medium being that Evangelic Demonstration 
already referred to. But the Ethnic portion of that evi- 
dence will come under notice in the form of considerable 
samples and illustrations, and that, too, in combination 
with the appropriate biblical portion supported by such 
manifest Prophetical and Divine proof as will be seen to 
stamp on the whole the ineflFaceable impress of reality 
and truth. 

The object of the work, then, is to substantiate Catholic 
History in behalf of Revelation against rationalizing myth- 
ologers like Professor Max Miiller, and rationalizing 
theologians like the Rev. Mr Baring-Gould. For both of 
these profess to treat religion scientifically, on the assump- 
tion that the Hebrew Scriptures are just as much mythi- 
cal as the Vedas, and that our only scientific religion is a 
generalization from such mythical elements on the one 
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hand, and, on the other, from some of the philosophical 
accounts of faith.^ But if the development of religion among 
mankind be viewed as a grand drama, then it is maintained 
that the representation of it made by the two gentlemen 
just named is like that of the "Prince of Denmark" wanting 
Hamlet. Or, again, if religion be viewed as a system of 
divine instruction and rule conducted over mankind and 
among them, then do Professor Max Muller and Mr 
Baring-Gould totally miss their mark, inasmuch as they 
ignore or misrepresent the perfect divine exemplar of 
such instruction and rule. This appears with amply 
sufficient clearness even in this mere sketch of an Evan- 
gelic Preparation, but it is placed beyond all reach of 
contradiction by our Evangelic Demonstration.^ 

Thirdly : Another subordinate object is to point out 
and (as far as the character and limits of the work will 
permit) establish the true, in opposition to the false, 
view as to the origin and development of the diflferent 
kinds of knowledge and science amongst men. That 
view is called the false one which, denying the truth, 
or ignoring the existence, of the records preserved by 
servants of God, and stamped as true by the inde- 
structible element of Prophecy inseparably involved in 
them, and by innumerable consentient facts and circum- 
stances seen in language, mythology, tradition, and 
history^ insists on viewing man and his history as mere 
natural productions and developments. Instead of this 
mere natural and Godless view. Catholic History in 
its own many-rayed, inextinguishable, and divinely- 
characterized Ught shows us, that mankind, though fallen 
away even in its germ and head from God and His pure 
family, inherited from the first all-important knowledge 

> See Professor Max Muller's lectures on the * Science of Religion, ' in * Fraser's 
Magazine,' and Mr Baring-Gould*s 'Origin and Development of Belief.' 

^ The four leading Homilies in our £)vangelical Pemonstration appeared in 
t^e * North British Advertiser' last winter. 
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of various kinds, either directly imparted by revelation 
or gained under divine guidance. It shows how God 
continued to make revelations as the occasions of His 
own government, or the needs of men, called for them ; 
and to manifest His power and other perfections in 
governmental works of reward or punishment. It shows, 
too, that while this was done at first for the good of the 
undivided human family, and afterwards to a chosen 
family in super-eminent modes and degrees — in bdialf 
ultimately, however, of the entire human race — it was 
also done, in less marked modes, and in smaller measures, 
for the remainder of mankind, even after their dispersion 
over the earth and sinking down into varying depths of 
ignorance and superstition. In this way so much of the 
primaeval inheritance of knowledge as was deemed neces- 
sary was handed down with gradual accumulations among 
the chosen race, and at the same time utter degradation 
among other races and nations was prevented, at least 
within certain limits; and in many cases a vantage- 
ground of knowledge and wisdom was supplied for an 
ultimate emergence, more or less complete, out of the 
lowest state of degradation. By these means was in the 
end brought round, all under Divine guidance, that ' Ful- 
ness of the times ' in which the promised Deliverer, the 
Son of God and Lord of Glory, appeared to inaugurate 
the great and final dispensation, the Kingdom of God and 
of Heaven on earth. 

A certain number of references have been given, which, 
it is hoped, may prove serviceable to some Readers. 
The matter supplied in the Appendices, it is also hoped, 
may in like manner prove useful. Much of that mat- 
ter, indeed, would have found a place in the text if the 
work could have been thrown into a more strictly didactic 
and historical form than that of a series of homiletic dis- 
coursea Placed as it is, however, it may serve to indicate 
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the nature and extent of the manifold evidence which 
proves that the Sacred Record and the various mythical, 
archaeological, and historical elements forming the earliest 
portion of Ethnic History cohere as a consistent whole. 
The text of the Homilies is now printed very much as it 
was delivered in the Spring of 1869. However, it has 
been carefully revised and corrected, and at the same 
time a few additions and alterations have been made. 
The additions occur chiefly in the first and concluding 
portions of the Second Homily; and the important 
subject of architecture has, in accordance with a kind 
suggestion of Piazzi Smyth's, been more methodically 
insisted on than at first. Architecture, indeed, forms 
an all-important element in Archaeology. Consider- 
able attention, too, has been paid to the opening por- 
tion of the Fifth Homily, and it is thought to be now 
not only somewhat fuller, but more in accordance with 
the known facta While correcting in so far, and in ac- 
cordance with an article by Professor Max Muller in the 
* Contemporary Review,' a statement respecting the rela- 
tions of the term Deucalion taken from Faber and even 
later mythologers, 1 have still retained the idea that 
Deucalion is a mixed Indo-G^rmanic and Aramaic title, 
significant of diluvian events in like-manner with Erec- 
theus, Janus and others mentioned by Faber and the 
Catholic mythologers in general. I use the term Catholic 
in opposition to Rationalist, and to Positivist or Pseudo- 
Scientist. 

A matter must here be specially noticed which has 
only been fully recognized since the Homilies were 
printed. This is the reconciliation of the chronologies of 
the Hebrew Bible and of the Septuagint effected satis- 
factorily, so far as I can see, in Mr Galloway's w^ork, 
' Egypt's Record of Time to the Exodus of Israel.^" Sup- 

» Rivingtons, 1869. 
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posing the reconciliation perfectly valid, it bears high 
testimony in one way to the truth and value of that 
theory of the Great Pyramid contended for by the As- 
tronomer Royal for Scotland, and made use of for im- 
portant purposes in these Homilies. For the theory has 
been proved so far correct according to th^ view, inasmuch 
as it demonstrably showed the existence of error in the 
chronology of the Hebrew Bible as heretofore understood. 
But in what respects, and how far, the theory of the Great 
Pyramid may itself be aflfected by this important chrono- 
logic discovery of Mr Galloway's this is not the place to 
consider, even were it the Author's proper work. This, 
and many other important matters connected with the 
ancient " world's wonder," will undoubtedly receive at the 
right time due consideration from the proper and fully 
competent parties. 

The Reader will excuse the mentioning here that the 
plan of this work was fully formed, and the bulk of its 
materials collected, before the Author had read Mr 
Osburn's most valuable work, "The Religions of the 
World." Indeed, the work just named was first brought 
under the Author s notice on his happening to tell Pro- 
fessor Smyth of the plan of these Homilies. Nevertheless 
he acknowledges indebtedness to Mr Osburn's work for 
information employed in these lectures, and for the en- 
couragement and strength gained by knowing the identity 
of the results reached independently by himself and so 
honoured a name as that of Osburn. 

The Author would here express his gratitude to Mr 
Osburn not only for the instruction and pleasure received 
from his works, but for that very valuable and curious 
contribution to this volume, his translation of " The Book 
of the Dead," contained in Appendix VI. He also 
thanks his friend, James S. Henderson, Esq., editor of 
The Edinburgh Evenivg Courant, for the countenance 
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that gentleman gave him by allowing th^ first of these 
Homilies to appear at the time of its delivery in his paper. 
He has to thank him, too, for making him acquainted 
with the merits of Schelling's valuable work on Mythology, 
referred to and quoted from in the Appendices. And he 
cannot deny himself the gratification of stating that he 
owes more, both directly and indirectly, to Piazzi Smyth, 
in connection with this work, and in other respects, than 
it is either possible or fitting for him to set down in 
detail 

It only remains to explain why the publication of 
these Homilies has been delayed so long after their first 
announcement First, it took longer time than was an- 
ticipated to add the references and Appendices that ap- 
peared to be necessary ; and second, the Author's time 
and attention were unexpectedly taken up, and to a great 
extent absorbed, by the preparation and delivery of an- 
other series of Homilies. They set forth that sketch of 
an Evangelic Demonstration already referred to. This 
explanation is due to some, who, the Author knows, looked 
for the appearance of these Homilies at the time when 
they were at first announced for publication. 



Edikburqh, Dtc, 1, 1870. 
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HOMILY I. 

CERTAIN EXTREME VIEWS OF THE RELIGIOUS CON- 

DITION OF THE ETHNICS CONSIDERED; AND 

THE SCRIPTURAL VIEW STATED. 



" And hath made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the face 
of the earth, and hath determined the times before appointed, and the boonds 
of their habitations ; that they should seek the Lord, if haply they might feel 
after and find him, though he be not far from every one of us : For in him we 
live, and move, and have our being ; as certain also of your own poets have 
said, For we are also his offiipring." — Acts xvi. 26 — 28. 



I. The views entertained respecting the state of the heathen 
I Certain world, especially as to its state in the ages pre- 
treme views Ceding Christ ; and respecting its relations towards 
Btete^the^ God and his spiritual kingdom, have run into very 
ancient Pagan different extremes during different periods. The 
*^ ^^' first of these extremes deserving notice is that 

which became prevalent in the Roman, or then civilized world, 
subsequently to the fiill establishment of Christianity. Viewed 
in its most salient form, it amounted to this : The Pagan 
nations, Eastern, Egyptian, Greek, and Roman, had lived in a 
state of complete banishment from Divine favour, and had been 
given over to the dominion and service of wicked daemons, 
acting under the prince of the daemons, so that they lived in 
this world without God and without hope, even as respected 
their best and noblest citizens. This view lasted so long in 
a moribund state, especially in the Latin churches, as to en- 
counter the lash of Voltaire's satire in these lines — 

Vous y* grilles sage et docte Platon, 
Divin Homere, eloquent Oiceron. 

It was first fully fashioned under the guidance of enthusiastic 
and influential members of the Christian Church, such as 
Eusebius in the east and Augustine in the west It was an 
extreme almost sure to be fallen into after the complete victory 
gained by Christianity over Paganism in the cruel struggle 
carried on between them during so many centuries ; and on 
the complete emei^ence of Christianity into a world that had 
become cleansed to a great extent from the monstrous beliefs 
and moral pollutions of Paganism. No wonder that Jupiter 
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and Judo, Mars and Venus, with the morally abominable route 
of obscene and brutal divinities previously worshipped or imi- 
tated, should have been abhorred as the very spawn of hell, by 
men whose souls and spirits were purified by contemplating iu 
the face of the Lamb that was slain the pure and benignant 
glory of Jehovah, the one God and Father of all. No wonder, 
if to souls freshly cleansed from Pagan pollutions by the 
quickening spirit of God, and living in the purity, joyfulness, 
and hope engendered by the Divine promise of " life and 
immortality,*' to be enjoyed in company with the holy angels 
in the city of the living God, — no wonder, I say, that to such 
souls the most devoted and best deeds of even a Leonidas and 
his three hundred fair-haired Spartans, or of a Scipio Africanus 
struggling for the comparatively pure and virtuous Rome 
against the Moloch-worshipping Carthaginians, should seem 
only " splendida vitia," or noble sins. 

But let us now pass to another reaction, and to another 
extreme. Nearly a thousand years had elapsed before this 
second extreme came into existence. Meantime the recollec- 
tion of classical Paganism had almost entirely vanished from 
the general mind, and the classical Pagan literature, where 
not obliterated by monkish legends, had come to be buried 
away into an apparently thrice-sealed tomb. Strange to 
relate also — for nothing is stranger than the romance of his- 
tory — a new and Christian, or rather an anti-Christian idolatry, 
had in the meantime come into being, and was as predominating 
in Europe as once the old Greek and Roman creature-worship 
and idol-worsliip had been. The Pontiff, sitting on the seven 
hills, now came in as completely between Jehovah and His 
Church and the world, as ever the Jupiter Capitolinus and the 
Pontifex Maximus had done. Even Jupiter and his Pontifices 
were as noble, at least as an Alexander YI., and such like so- 
called vicegerents of heaven. The worship of Mary and of the 
Saints supplanted the worship of God manifest in the flesh, as 
completely as ever the worship of Juno, Minerva, or Venus, 
had robbed of his supreme honour Him who was acknowledged 
by Pindar as "the cause of every thing," and "the Lord of 
all things,"^ and whom Horace, the Latin admirer of Pindar, 
praised as 

> lath. V. 67» and Pyth. v. 25. 
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" Jove, whose equal sway 
The ponderous mass of earth, and stormy seas obey ; 
0*er gods and mortals, o'er the dreary plains. 
And shadowy ghosts, supremely just he reigns/' * 

And when the effect of this, combined with the eflfect of 
"pardons," and "indulgences," and '* dispensations," on life 
and morals is considered, scarce any superiority in the Christian 
— or rather anti-Christian — idolatry over classical Paganism 
can be discerned. It is not surprising, then, that when the 
revival of ancient classical learning took place in Europe, at the 
time of the overthrow of Constantinople by the Mahometans, 
an extreme reaction should also have taken place in behalf of 
Pagan literature and philosophy, — in behalf even of Pagan 
religion. Scholars became intoxicated with the beauty of the 
offspring of the ancient Muses, as they came to possess and 
know them. The philosophical, on being introduced to the 
company of Socrates, and Plato, and Aristotle, felt that by 
holding converse with these distinguished spirits they were 
brought to contemplate those eternally grand problems on 
whose right solution the glory of the Creator and the well- 
being of the creatures depend. Statesmen, warriors, and 
patriots, too, soon came to know that there were stored in the 
works of Thucydides, Caesar, Cicero, and Demosthenes, intel- 
lectual treasures suitable to them ; treasures bearing an unmis- 
takeable stamp of genuineness, and shining with an inimitable 
lustre. On turning from the receptacles of monkish legends, 
or sterile scholastic disquisitions, to those vital and lustrous, 
though old-world creations, no wonder that many men (con- 
sidering the weakness and one-sidedness of even the strongest 
intellects !) became almost downright classical Pagans in their 
sentiments — even in their creed sometimes ; while even those 
who retained the sanity of Christian judgment, became imbued 
through and through, bia tincti, with Pagan literature. Indeed, 
until comparatively recent times, all the " polite literature," 
both Continental and British, was cast more or less completely 
in classical moulds, and was at the same time deeply charac- 
terized with an alloy of " classical " language and ornament. 

But for a very considerable time another reaction has been 
at work, tending to the production of another, and the last, of the 

> Francis's Horace, Book III., Ode 4. 
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extreme opinions respecting early Pagan times, which we have 
hinted at. This extreme is the result of the combined forces 
of an earlier and a later movement in the literary and scientific 
world. First, then, that same critical system, which has 
laboured, as the servant of Rationalism, to rob revektion not 
merely of its artistic unity and beauty, but of its glorious and 
blessed religious truth and value (for, gloze as they may, such 
is the work of Rationalists), has laboured, with a like remorse- 
less and lethal audacity, as much against what only irreligious 
prejudice will question or deny in history, as against the mani- 
festly or allowedly fabulous, mythical, or profane. Not a few 
who ought to know better, and be of a more intelligent and 
catholic spirit, heedless of even the wise secular warning — 

'* There is more in heaven and earth 
Than is dreamt of in thy philosophy, Horatio ! " 

will loek down on some religiously beautiful Pagan recital with 
a quasi -philosophical disdain, and will think they have disposed 
of it for ever most satisfactorily, by saying, That is a myth I 
In like manner, because such an historian as Livy, for example, 
does not present, especially in the earlier portions of his 
immortal work, a texture perfectly consistent and homogeneous 
in all its elements of fact, incident, geography, and chronology; 
then must the whole beautiful fabric be torn to tatters, and it 
will be thought to have fared well if, after being put into the 
crucible of analysis, it leaves in the result some pinches of dry 
dust.^ And here come in the agents in the second movement 
needed to complete the third extreme at present under review. 
These agents are of the true Epicurean school Not merely 
will they have nothing to do with aught in history save the 
residual pinches of dust; but, practically, they will have nothing 
to do with aught in heaven or earth that transcends such 
powers as by nature or chance may inhere in mere force and 
matter. As in the past, according to this philosophy, nothing 
but a blind genesis has been going on, always to end only in 
dead or burned-out results : so, as for the future, only a suc- 
cession of such dead or burned-out results need be expected, 
in spite of all which a great company of prophets and poets, 
statesmen and philosophers, patriots and martyrs, have believed 
in, or have laboured and died for. 

> Appendix I. 
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II. Even were the two extreme views first noticed — views 
II The ex- which the calmly-discerning judgment of time has 
treme views gradually exploded — even did these not exist to 
been notfced 'wam US against similar extremes, still would the 
are contrary extravagance apparent to non-partizans, in the 

view not only of Paganism, but of the entire 
Human Race last noticed, secure its rejection as false. Apart 
from other considerations, its extravagance appears sufiSciently 
in this : — If we admit its truth, we must then also admit that 
there is in reality no intelligible and credible written history 
at all (for in this view, it must fare alike with Sacred and 
Profane History) beyond the last three thousand, or at most, 
four thousand years : — except such as has the most slender 
conjectural, or even imaginary grounds, to rest upon ; or such 
as can be deciphered from gravel-beds, wild beast caves, and 
troglodytish dens, upwards through such remains as a 
gradually improving and humanizing ape-progeny might have 
left behind them. Now, there are unquestionably remains 
testifying to either very degraded or extremely simple and 
primitive modes of life, at periods whose exact places in 
standard chronology and history it may not be easy at once 
to determine, though there is certainly nothing in the cases 
in question proving it impossible to reconcile them with that 
chronology and history. Indeed, the reverse is the case, so 
far as has appeared.^ But on the other hand, unfortunately 
for the extreme view under examination (but fortunately for 
truth at large), there is not ground adequate to sustain the 
belief in a vastly prolonged, gradual, and unhistorical develop- 
ment of the human race from a simian ancestry.^ We are 
reduced then to the necessity of resting in the conclusion (if 
we reject what I would call Catholic History, as contained in 
Sacred and Profane Literature), that the history of the human 
race commenced not more than three thousand years ago, or 
in the case of some nations, say four thousand years. That is 
to say, instead of our having a consistent and fully credible 
record, such as Catholic History presents, of the origin, 
development, and career of Mankind, we have nothing but a 

> See '< The Antiquity of InteUectual Man," by C. Piazzi Smyth, F.B.S.L. 
* See the work referred to above. 
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vacuum of records to start from, or at best a vast oyerhanging 
cloud of myth, fable, and uncertainty. But I maintain this 
view to be utterly unreasonable, because contrary to facts and 
truths, as undeniable as any in the whole range either of 
natural or physical science, ay, or mathematical science to 
boot. 

Reason condemns more unqualifiedly the extreme or 
Epicurean view just considered, than that taken generally by 
Christians after the overthrow of Paganism, or than the 
reaction in favour of Paganism, after the revival of letters. 
Reason thus decides respecting these extremes, because, as 
respects the first of them, while it shut out, by an erroneous 
religious sentiment, the paternal agency and dominion of God 
from regions where they were needed as much, for many 
reasons, as among the Israelites; and while it held that 
daemons and the prince of daemons reigned supreme over the 
Ethnics, — still never denied the only intelligible origin of the 
human race in an act of divine power; nor that intelligible 
account of terrestrial and human affairs given in universal 
history ; nor the existence of a wise, holy, and grand plan 
controlling that history, and conducting it with aU the con- 
sistency of a sublime drama, involving in itself as mere 
episodes all other dramas, small and great. The first 
extreme, then, though misrepresenting grossly and injuriously 
certain parts of the divine government, did not outrage 
reason entirely by leaving the more recent part of human 
history without any suflBcient or intelligible antecedent pait 
to stand in the place of origin and explanation. This, 
however, is done by the modem Epicurean extreme. Accord- 
ing to this extreme view, clouds and darkness of the atheistic 
kind form the cradle of history, even as they also form its 
bourne. 

The second extreme, again, was a mere passing fit of 
classical enthusiasm. It very soon lost its extravagance, and 
was softened down into a useful zeal in behalf of classical 
studies and knowledge. The usefulness of these cannot be 
too highly extolled in connection with our present subject, 
and indeed in many more relations ; for when pursued in the 
right spirit, they will be found to supply an invaluable anti- 
dote to a fanatical Christian extreme, and also against as 
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fanatical and unreasonable— even a darkening, debasing, and 
deadening — Epicurean extreme. The records, too, of profane 
or Ethnic literature and history, when aright studied, will be 
found to teem with corroborations and illustrations of what we 
read in the volume of revelation ; while the Bible, on the 
other hand, will be found both giving entireness and unity to 
profane history, and casting on it the light of a pregnant and 
complete, though condensed and brief record. The confirmation 
they yield each other in many ways is an ever-recurring 
source of delight to the student. They do this from the 
point of view supplied by historic fact. They do so from the 
point of view supplied by the moral, the domestic, the political 
life. They do so, above all, from the point of view supplied 
by religion, which is thus seen to have taught Pagans who 
would think, no less than Jews and C3iristians, that the 
grandest concerns for man are those that lie between himself 
and God. And if the Christian owed nothing more to Pagan 
literature and history in these days than the testimony 
deducible from them to the confounding of modem Epicur- 
eanism, he could not over-value it. It confers this benefit, by 
showing that the soul of unprejudiced humanity; speaking by 
the lips of noble old Pagan poets, statesmen, and warriors, 
believed and rejoiced in, or trembled at the contemplation of, 
the very truths which an erring and rash philosophy would 
call dead Shemitic myths. 

III. But, secondly, all the extreme views we have considered 
III. The ex- ®^^^ contradicted by Revelation. Believing, from 
treme views long study of its evidences, that Revelation stands 
been noticed secure on the living rock of divine truth and 
are also dis- power, we here fearlessly adduce its testimony 

countenanced • . n .i . • 11 

by the Scrip- agamst all the extreme views we have been con- 
t'"*^- sidering. But we do this with the more freedom 

of mind in view of the corroboration of the Scriptural testi- 
mony, to be supplied in these homilies from Ethnic History and 
Literature themselves. These will be found to illustrate and 
confirm, in the manner and spirit of quite unbiassed witnesses, 
the statements of Scripture respecting the origin and settle- 
ment of the different nations, and respecting the unwearied 
prosecution by the universal Parent of mankind, of a vast and 
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beneficent plan for the good of the human family in all its 
nations, — a plan fore-announced from a very early period, 
and advancing to its full accomplishment at this very day. 

As to the origin of the different nations, Scripture records 
that, forgetting the awful judgment of the Flood, and refusing 
to foll(jw the guidance of Him who inflicted that judgment, 
the descendants of Noah undertook, for certain ungodly and 
proud reasons of their own, to build a city, erect a heaven- 
high tower, and make a name for themselves, and that they 
were again visited by a signal judgment.^ This consisted of 
what Scripture calls a *' confusion of language," and of " a dis- 
jKjrsion " — the former being a brief and pregnant description of 
the origin of that multiplicity of languages which took the 
place of the one primaeval language ; but indicating also, I be- 
lieve, differences in respect to worship.^ The various direc- 
tions also, in which, by virtue of ' the dispersion,' the families 
spnuig from Noah and his sons were scattered and settled, are 
briefly but significantly indicated in the Bible. It must be 
rememl>ered, too, that this dispersion of Noah's descendants, as 
alw; the settlomiint in nations and kingdoms in which it re- 
sulted, are seen, when viewed in the light of Scripture, to have 
Ixicn conducted in accordance with, and so as to secure the 
fulfilment of, a prediction uttered by Noah respecting his three 
sons and their descendants. Thus that Patriarch said : "Cursed 
be Canjuin ; a servant of servants shall he be unto his breth- 
ren ; and he said. Blessed be the Lord God of Shem; and Ca- 
naan shall be his servant. God shall enlarge Japhet, and he 
shall dwell in the tents of Shem; and Canaan shall be his 
servant." ^ As has been proved by Bishop Horsley in several 
discourses on Prophecy* — discourses characterized by all the 
power, convincingness, and excellency of that great bishop's 
style — as has l)cen there proved, the fulfilment of this predic- 
tion went on until completed in great part by the conversion 
of Europe, and much of Asia also, to Christianity. But this 
is liot the only statement of Scripture that throws light on 
God's plan respecting the settlement of the nations. For we 
read in the song taught to the Israelites by Moses shortly before 
his death : * Remember the days of old, consider the years of 

' Genesis xi. * Genesis x. 

* Genesis ix., 25, 7. * The three sermons on 2 Peter, i., 20, 21. 
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many generations: ask thy father, and he will show thee, thy 
elders and they will tell thee : When the most High divided 
to the nations their inheritance, when he separated the sons 
of Adam, he set the bounds of the people according to the 
number of the children of Israel; For the Lord's portion is 
his people, Jacob is the lot of his inheritance.*^ This passage, 
in accordance with the biblical principle of developing revealed 
truths by a succession of kindred formulas or statements, both 
coincides exactly with the prediction of Noah just considered, 
and adds a new feature to the truth contained in it This 
new feature appears when the Apocalypse of St John is viewed 
in the light applied to it by Sir Isaac Newton, namely, the 
principle of a parallelism between Judaism and Christianity. 
Guided by this principle, we see that as the histories of Chris- 
tianity and Judaism agree in many other respects pointed out in 
Sir Isaac's * Prophecies of Holy Writ,' so do they correspond in 
the circumstance that ten Christian kings gave all their power 
to support the false and idolatrous system of Popery, just as ten 
of the tribes of Israel adhered to the idolatrous system of 
worship introduced by Jeroboam. Thus not only was Noah's 
prediction accomplished by the Japhetian Europe becoming 
the Christian Israel, bnt received a still more exact accom- 
plishment, as the event made clear the parallelism in the his- 
tory of the Mosaic and Christian Israels. And here one point 
in the statement quoted from the song of Moses calls for special 
attention : we refer to the words, " When the most High di- 
vided to the nations their inheritance." For this statement 
clearly implies a fact which will be found amply testified to 
in these homilies, namely, that the nations were not settled in 
a state of ignorance respecting previous history, respecting re- 
ligion and God, but provided with such needful knowledge. 
Among other confirmations of this view, supplied by Scripture, 
occurs our Lord's parable of the Prodigal Son, a chief signifi- 
cation of which has always been considered to be a contrast 
between the Gentiles and Jews. Finally, let the great scriptural 
principle be borne in mind that all their spiritual privileges were 
conferred on the Jews for the ultimate benefit of the Gentiles. 
The conduct of this sublime scheme implies a continual ex- 
ercise over the heathens of divine superintendence and control. 

' Deuteronomy xxii. 7 — 10. 
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In one sense (if not in another), this control and guidance was 
as special and precise in the case of the Ethnics, as in that of 
the Israelites or chosen family. If not as special and con- 
stint in the way of teaching divine truth and the divine will 
by accrudit^'d prophets, for individual and public good (and 
ultimately for the good of the whole world); and in the way 
of Providential guidance fore-announced by such prophets, and 
sanctioned by fore-announced judgments of blessing or curse; 
still, in the case of the Ethuics were control and guidance by 
moral means constantly needed to conduct them in the paths 
which, as history proves, ultimately led them to higher good, 
and to the accomplishment of God's general plan in behalf of 
the entire human family. In fact. Scripture sheds a very clear 
light, up to a certain pohit, on God's mode of doing thia This 
appears not only in the Scriptural account of the original scat- 
tering of mankind, and their formation into nations and king- 
doms under the force of divine judgments, and by divine con- 
trol, but in its sixjcial history of the formation of such races 
as the Ishmaelites, and of such kingdoms as that of the Edomites. 
It continues the lesson too, in what it teaches of God's dealings 
wit) I nations closely connected with the chosen people. For it 
must be borne in mind that, according to the express declara- 
tion of Scripture, all the mighty events that occurred, for ex- 
ample, in Egypt and Babylon, with their miraculous accom- 
paniments were brought to pass by divine providence and power, 
not for the instruction and good of the Israelites merely, but 
for the instruction and good of all other nations, and in fur- 
therance of the divine plans respecting them.^ And were this 
taught by nothing else in Scripture, it would be taught suffi- 
ciently by the mission of the Prophet Jonah to Nineveh, as 
recorded in his own prophecy, and confirmed by the testimony 
of our Lord. Nothing could teach more convincingly and 
touchingly than this, with what unwearied fatherly care God 
consulted for the highest good of other nations as well as the 
Israelitish. 

The preceding considerations appear to justify us in main- 
taining' that there was a continual divine interference by 
appropriate and adequate means to control and guide the 
Pagan nations to the great ends carried out by God for the 

1 Comp. Exodus ix. 16; 1 Peter ii 9. 
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good of mankind in general. Not only so : they justify us in 
drawing some special conclusions touching the manner in 
which God thus interfered, as much as in drawing the general 
conclusion just stated. That is to say, as we see that God 
worked continuously among the Israelites (for an immediate 
good, but also for the good of mankind at large in the result) 
by moral, prophetical, or apocalyptical revelations ; by dreams 
and visions — plain, and needing no comment, or veiled at 
first, and explained afterwards in appropriate modes ; by 
judgments propitious and cheering, or adverse and humbling ; 
and as we also see that God acted in exactly the same mode 
towards the Canaanites, or Egyptians, or Ninevites, for the 
good of these peoples themselves, and for the good of Abraham 
and his descendants, when connected with these nations : so 
are we emboldened by principles of right reason, and even a 
priori, to anticipate a similar conduct on God's part towards 
other nations, such as the Persians, the Greeks, and the 
Romans. Right reason, I say, emboldens us to look for this, 
since there is nothing fortuitous or imjustly partial in God's 
ways and government. 

IV. Profane history and literature correspond with and 
rv C fi - completely confirm the Scriptural grounds on 
mation given which we have rejected the extreme views that have 
^tonf to^the ^^^ under consideration. Indeed, to show how 
forejgoing profane history and literature do this, will form 
ertremeviewB ^^® principal object of this course of Lectures. 
pei^)ectmgthe But to state the matter summarily at this point 

reliinous con- .n j.i^* 'j.* txjj. 

ditionofthe "^"1 ^^t be inappropriate m an Introductory 
ancient Pagan Lecture. It Will serve, too, I hope, to justify to 

nations. .•■ ••. , -ii 

your minds, even at this early stage, the genei^al 
title we have given to our Homilies. 

First, then, we shall have occasion tc remark how the 
earliest traditions of the Pagan nations, as successively con- 
sidered by us, point to the events recorded in Genesis, and 
confirm the account given in that book. Thus the Egyptian, 
Persian, Indian, Greek, and Latin traditions, or even records, 
distinctly testify to the occurrence of the Deluge. These 
traditions, confirmed by comparative philology, will also be 
seen to testify almost as clearly as Scripture does to the truth 
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respecting Japhetic, Hamitic, hdJ Shemitic genealogies. CSr- 
cumstances \\ill also be met with testifying to the truth of the 
Scriptural narrative re^^pecting the building of the Tower of 
Babel, and the consequent judgments of the confusion of 
speech, and dispersing of the descendants of Noah. Almost 
contemporary records of this daring attempt to defy the 
heavens and resist the power of God — records preserved in a 
most remarkable manner — still survive it would appear.^ 
Mythology, too, comes in to corroborate this record in its own 
peculiar way : for the twofold myth of the war of the Titans 
against heaven, and of the giants against Jupiter, when the 
rebels piled Ossa upon Pindus, clearly point, when viewed in 
their mythologic relations, to antediluvian and diluvian 
history.^ So has Mr. Osbum, an eminent and sound 
Egyptologer, pointed out characteristics in the Egyptian 
modes of writing, which clearly indicate a start made by that 
people in a quite new direction, but from an old principle of 
alphabetology, on an emergence apparently from a state of 
mental paralysis and forgetful ness, caused by some such alarm- 
ing, and even confounding event, as that recorded to have 
happened at Babel. It will also appear that the Japhetian 
tongues of Europe present to their investigators a somewhat 
similar characteristic. 

Secondly, there will come under our consideration examples 

' The following quotation from a report in the Pall Mall Gazette of a meeting 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, held on the 31 at of last May, will confirm the 
statement made in the text. The passage quoted is part of a speech of Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, returning thanks for his election to the presidency of the 
Society. * * Sir Henry then proceeded to give a sketch of the progress which waa 
being made in Oriental studies, referring particularly to the labours of Mr. 
George Smith in collecting and arranging the fragments of the Nineveh library, 
and expressing his conviction of the connection subsisting between the Baby- 
lonian documents in our possession, and the earliest Biblical notices. He had 
no doubt that they would be able to divine the whole of the history given in 
the book of Genesis from the time of Abraham, from the original documents, 
and it was not too much to expect that almost the same facts and the same 
descriptions would be found in the Babylonian documents as in the Bible. He 
hoped very shortly to have ready a paper on the garden of Eden, in which he 
should show that that was the natural name of Eden. He was, of course, 
speaking merely of the geography, and not of the facts connected with it. The 
same remark would apply to the accounts of the Flood, and of the building of 
the Tower of Babel, which it would be found, were most amply iUustrated 
in the Babylonian documents. '* 

' See Appendix IL 
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of inspiration of a remarkable kind. One of these, and the 
very first we shall examine, will be of a scientific nature of 
the very deepest interest and importance. This example is 
not merely interesting and important in itself, but in its 
relations ; for it will supply a reason for a remarkable charac- 
teristic of the theistic and faithful portion of mankind, and of 
the Sacred Scriptures, of which they were the custodiers, 
namely, their freedom from Sabaism, or the worship of the 
heavenly bodies, which became almost universal in the ancient 
world. A sufficient reason for this freedom can now be 
shown in the existence at the earliest period of such a 
knowledge of astronomy as it is unreasonable to suppose that 
anything else than divine guidance and inspiration could 
convey. We -shall also find traces of the undeniable existence 
of written apocalyptic knowledge among two of the principal 
ancient Pagan nations : of apocalyptic knowledge treasured by 
them, not merely as curious, but as of great practical value ; 
and which, as there is sufficient reason to believe, influenced 
the conduct of these nations, and the destinies of the human 
race at the same time. And not the least interesting case 
that will come under our notice, will be that of a Pagan 
stirred up in his native abode — in Athens, the " eye of 
Greece " — to seek after moral and divine truth as the most 
valuable human possession ; and who was thereafter so led on 
under divine guidance, as he himself felt convinced on the 
ground of spiritual experience, that he became (and of this 
there can be no question) the true originator, as an indepen- 
dent entity, of that wonderful body of speculative thought, the 
ancient Greek philosophy. 

Thirdly, certain other things will come under our notice, 
some of which the Pagans themselves devoutly believed to be 
inspired sources of knowledge, while it must be admitted that 
some very curious and interesting facts are connected with 
them ; and respecting others of these things, the Pagans 
believed both in their theoretical possibility and in their 
actual occurrence, even as we ourselves do. The first of the 
two sets of things referred to is the Pagan institution of oracles, 
or shrines, at which it was believed that responses might be 
obtained from the spiritual world, particularly on points of 
public and national importance. There are facts, as was 
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remarked, connected with this subject, deserving to be pointed 
out and considered. Besides, this Pagan institution deserves 
consideration for this reason, were there no other, that it tes- 
tifies to the strong yearning of mankind after the Divine 
guidance and approval in all solemn moods engendered by 
important and critical circumstances ; and to the deep convic- 
tion as to the reasonableness of expecting, and the probability 
of attaining, such blessings when they are properly sought. 
The second class of things referred to is what I would deno- 
minate the body of historical dreams. There can indeed be 
gathered out of good, nay, the best, ancient historians, a series 
of dreams which may be deservedly styled, as we have just 
styled them, historical dreams ; since they confessedly either 
guided most influential men in their conduct, as by a heaven- 
bom light sent forth in critical circumstances, or struck the 
minds of men as indications of a Divine superintendence 
and interference in mundane affairs. Not in the case of the 
weakminded, or mystical, or unpractical are these things 
recorded to have happened, but in the case of the strongest- 
minded, the most real and practical of the ancient great men. 
Were this not the case, we should not have noticed them ; 
but since they possess such a character we shall mention some 
of them in due course, to show that among the Pagans as well 
as among the Israelites God was not only speculatively believed 
to instruct men, more or less specially by dreams (one species of 
inspiration), but was recorded by their historians to have done 
this. 

Indeed, I would here say, for my own part, that one of the 
chief rewards reaped from a more or less careful and extended 
reading of the ancient classics by an instructed and believing 
Christian, is not only a conviction of the identity of the fun- 
damental spiritual instincts and desires at work in duly excited 
and stimulated hearts and minds among Pagans and Jews or 
Christians ; but most agreeable surprise at finding how often, 
even from beneath dense clouds of mythical superstition, clear 
apprehensions of a living Divine presence and power were 
reached, and given utterance to in confessions of theistic belief, 
or in sentiments of duty, or fear, or hope. It is not with these 
things, as must appear from our previous remarks, that we 
shall have to do in these Lectures so much, as with special 
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historical elements in the Ethnic religions. But a passing 
reference at this point to the element of religiosity so conspi- 
cuous in Pagan literature cannot be out of place. But in truth 
it is not mere religiosity we meet with, but over and over again 
most striking outbursts of religious thought and feeling. We 
cannot avoid seeing how, for example, Pindar or Aeschylus 
had, on numerous occasions, while composing, actual experience 
of the realities of the supersensible, spiritual and moral worlds. 
They themselves felt convinced of this, and uttered the con- 
viction in their testimonies to the inspiring Grace or Muse. 
We reckon confidently on a sympathetic response to this from 
every scholar, when he thinks on the glorious symphony 
uttered by poets, historians, orators, and philosophers ; a sym- 
phony enriched with every note ascending from the dulcet 
and flute-like, through each step of awe, or gladness, or extasy, 
or through growing power and grandeur up to sublimity ; a 
symphony, the very keynote of which is the unanimous and 
univocal declaration of man's entire dependence on the 
heavens, and of the constant concern of the heavens in man. 
Such a grand lesson as this, indeed, results to the right-attuned 
mind, from the study of profane literature. And I believe 
that He who intended that literature to convey such a lesson 
knew how to ensure this end, by striking the heartstrings of the 
writers with the appropriate pecten of his Inspiration, or of his 
'Providence, or of his Creation, so as to evoke thoughts, feelings, 
and notes good for the immediate, and good for all future 
generations. 

V. What we intend to maintain, then, in this course of 
V. Onr object I^^tures, by proofs and illustrations deduced from 
very different so-called (or, in truth, misnamed), profane his- 

tenuation or ^^T* ^ *^^* G^ guided and ruled over the Pagan 
exaltation of nations in a manner the same in kind, though much 

darlLeDed and i*/>i<i • t t* t i 

idolatrous modified m degree, as m the case of the chosen 
Paganism. people ; and for the same great final end. That is 
we are to maintain that the Pagan nations shared — in some way, 
but still they certainly shared — in the blessings that flow from 
the spirit of prophecy, exerted in their behalf, not only once for 
all, but in certain modes continually ; that they shared also in 
the blessings secured to men by the conviction that a Divine 

B 
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providence, unceasingly superintends them and all things ; and 
that they shared in the mercies secured by the manifestation 
of the tnith, that there is a future stat« of being entered on 
through the solemn ceremonies of judgment. Thus God never 
left Himself without a witness. Our intention is to maintain 
this briefly, still systematically ; and, in doing so, we shall be 
employed on matters not hitherto, as far as I know, dealt with 
systematically from exactly the same point of view. For 
unlike Baron Bunsen, who departed widely from the record 
of facts and the chronology deducible from Scripture, and 
generally vouched for by the traditions and history of the 
nations at large, we adhere to that unanimous and univocal 
testimony. Unlike De Quincey, too, who in his beautiful 
essays on " The Ca;sars," gave a sketch of the supernatural 
elements in one segment only of history, we intend to give a 
systematic, however brief, view of God's mode of governing the 
Pagan world. Again, our object is markedly diflferent from 
that of Bishop Horsley in the Dissertation prefixed to his 
Sermons on the "The Resurrection of our Lord." While in 
that Dissertation he condemns thoroughly, though only with 
brief allusiveness, the false view of the Pagan world enter- 
tained by the mediaeval Church, after the example of Eusebius 
and Augustine ; still, though parting company expressly on 
this point with Calvin, he was apparently not prepared to go 
even so far as De Quincey went in his beautiful papers. He 
acknowledged and argued from the undeniable existence of 
Apocalyptic writings among the ancient Persians and Romans ; 
but, besides ascribing the origin of these to primaeval times, 
' he denied apparently, or at least did not explicitly admit, any 
such Divine interferences in behalf of the Pagan nations as 
De Quincey treated of in a partial, and as we purpose to do 
in a somewhat systematic manner. 

And here we would put in a caveat. Let it not be sup- 
posed, then, that we desire to extenuate the sinfulness, or to 
palliate the hideousness, or to whitewash the foulness before 
God, or even in the eyes of the religious and rational soul, of 
idolatrous, cruel, and unclean Paganism in any of its branches. 
Our aim is very different from this. It is to exalt the philan- 
thropy of God. It is to show how God has continued, in spite 
of all man's apostasy, and of all his hateful corruption — the 
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twin-sister of his apostasy — ^unchangeably and continually true 
to his own inalienable character of Creator, Father, and God. 
Man may have impiously, perseveringly, and with a high hand 
rebelled against God, departed from his home with God to 
serve his own and God's enemy in darkness, lust, and blood ; 
still has God never cast oflf his creature and child on earth. 
He has continued from the first to work among all tribes 
and nations both for present good, as far as attainable, and 
for the grand final end of overthrowing the kingdom of dark- 
ness, reared on earth, as we believe, not merely by the de- 
praved power of man, but by the instigations and guidance of 
most malignant, depraved, and reprobate spiritual powers. Let 
none suppose for a moment, through inadvertence or prejudice, 
that this is a narrow and ignorant tenet. On the contrary, it 
is a truth taught not only throughout the sacred record, but 
so taught as at once to explain — so far as they can be ex- 
plained — some of the chief moral and spiritual difficulties con- 
nected with the divine government, and to give an outlet from 
many inextricable and hideous mazes in which men, unaided 
by revelation, had wandered with a conviction of the reality of 
the evils they suffered or witnessed, as complete as was their 
incapacity to explain or overcome them. Horrible was the 
state of those who had become so blinded by error, and the love 
of this error, as to unite in a Moloch or Baal both divine and 
diabolic characteristics, the one set of which they worshipped 
with lust, and the other with their own or their children's 
blood. Not so bad, still lamentable, was the state of those 
who had enthroned darkness and evil almost as high as light 
and good. Meshed in most serious evils — evils still unsub- 
dued where mere macerations of the flesh are deemed accept- 
able to God — were they who considered matter the root of all 
evil. Everywhere has a persistent, a consistent, and, apart 
from revelation, an apparently unsubduable source and 
power of evil been discovered and proclaimed. And what I 
maintain as the undeniable historical fact is, that the only 
rational explanation of this which the world has yet received 
to its ever-increasing benefit, is that which commences in the 
third chapter of Genesis, and is wound up in the twenty- 
second chapter of Revelation. 

Indeed, Babylon and Egypt, the two leading idolatrous 
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powers of the ancieDt world, are employed in Scripture to 
represBDt typically what men are led to, when, forsaking in 
the spiritual world the divine guidance, they come under the 
only remaining spiritual guidance, namely — that of the enemy 
of God and man, Satan. The now non-existent Babylon was 
of old the throne on earth of the adversary, but that only till 
the national wickedness was completed, when the Wicked One 
was at last tauntingly addressed from heaven, " O Lucifer ! 
How art thou fallen?"^ Among the waters of Egypt wallowed 
that great Dragon, whose head the sword of the Lord at length 
wounded till Egj^pt proper and the Eg3rptians gradually became, 
and have continued till this day to be, the meanest and lowest 
of all peoples and kingdoms.^ But it deserves most attentive 
consideration that throughout the strife in which Gkxl ulti- 
mately overthrew the throne of Lucifer at Babylon, and smote 
irrecoverably the power of the Dragon in Eg3rpt, mercy to- 
wards men was unfailingly exercised until, having been finally 
rejected, judgment held on in its imswerving career. Thus, 
the transportation of the Jews to Babylon, and the abode of a 
Jewish remnant therein ever after, was itself a signal mercy 
to Babylon. The overthrow of Babylonian superstition by the 
comparatively pure Persians ; the overthrow, also, of the Per- 
sians by the Greeks when the former corrupted themselves; 
and finally the preaching of the gospel in Babylon before its 
ultimate extinction — all these things manifest that even in 
judgment God remembers mercy. In like manner, divine 
manifestations, exceeded only by those recorded in Jewish and 
Christian history, took place in Egypt from that primaeval 
manifestation, which we shall consider in our next lecture, 
down through the Exodus and other great events to the erect- 
ing of the spiritual pillar and altar in Egypt — even the erect- 
ing in it of the Christian Church. And in all these things, 
as it appears to me, may be seen illustrations and confirma- 
tions drawn from unquestionable sources of the argument to 
be maintained in our homilies. 

I feel certain that no religious, or even no unsophisticated 

. and honest, mind will ask respecting the theme 

we propose to treat of, Of what profit will it be ? 

> Jia. xiv. 12. * Comp. Isa. IL 19, &c. ; and Ezek. zxix. 3, &c. 
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This by itself must be a great advantage, accruing from a 
tolerably adequate handling of the subject, namely — a con- 
ception of the grandness of God's rule over mankind as it may 
be seen carried on unweariedly even during those gloomy ages 
when men departed further and further from God, from truth, 
and from wellbeing. But another great advantage accrues from 
it, namely — to observe from the point of view occupied by us 
the conduct of mankind, and especially of the religiously- 
minded among them, during those ages when God allowed 
them to follow their own devices, and (to use an apostolic 
expression) "winked"^ at these times of ignorance. Thus 
let the following circumstance most observable in the history 
of the classical Pagans be considered : — The most enlightened, 
powerful, and noble minds among them, then, scrupled not to 
acknowledge belief in the divine interferences on man's behalf, 
instead of denying them on principle and systematically, and 
treating with contempt those who believed in them. This 
should lower the philosophic pride of even well-instructed 
materialists, and abate the ill-foimded sceptical confidence of 
such as may be conscious that they have not studied history, 
philosophy, and religion. And this the more so when it ap- 
pears that such religious views were entertained not merely by 
fanciful poets or mystical philosophers, but by the most en- 
lightened men of action. Thank God this has almost always 
been so. The man of real action and influence in civil, politi- 
cal, or warlike life, has ever been made perforce, or by the 
insight of experience, to see and confess that the unseen and 
Almighty hand opens or closes the entrance to every scene, 
and arranges at the same time the circumstances and charac- 
ters of each scene. An Alexander no more adopted Aristotle's 
scepticism as to dreams than did a Napoleon assent to the 
Atheism of his algebraic equation-solving savants. 

But our course of Homilies will also serve, I believe, as a 
good " Evangelic Preparation" for those who may not have had 
time or opportunity to form one for themselves. By " Evan- 
gelic Preparation " I mean such an exhibition of the state of 
the world before the promulgation of Christianity as will show 
the profound need mankind were in of such a deliverer as 
Christ, and of such a deliverance from darkness and evil as 

> Acts xvii. 30. 
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Christianity supplies. This " Evangelic Preparation" will also 
show, that as mankind were scattered over the world, and 
planted as nations, in accordance with a divine plan, so did 
this plan involve and make manifest in its development such 
a superintendence of the nations as issued in that fulness of 
the times when Christianity appeared. Moreover, our subject 
will supply, I believe, a remarkable testimony to the truth and 
value of Christianity, inasmuch as it will afford the strongest 
testimony to the reality of those spiritual powers in man to 
which Christianity addresses itself, and to the indescribable 
urgency of those spiritual and trans-temporal wants in man 
which Christianity professes fully to provide for. And if 
Christianity could urge in its own behalf no other claim to be 
the most valuable gift ever bestowed on man than this, that it 
has enabled him, from the time of its first appearance and re- 
ception, to cast off an intolerable load of error and corruption, 
and to walk in light, purity, and freedom, complete in propor- 
tion as the Gospel has been received in its purity and perfect- 
ness, — the simple power of urging this, I say, would secure 
for Christianity, in the estimation of all wise men, the claim 
to excelling worth. A substantially correct view, I believe, of 
what Christianity has thus accomplished, will pass before us, 
and however brief, it will be felt, we are persuaded, to present 
most striking and important characteristics. 

Indeed, my desire and hope is, that if continued in the en- 
joyment of health and opportunity, I may give such a sketch 
of an " Evangelic Demonstration " as I desire these Homilies 
to present of an " Evangelic Preparation." While speaking 
thus, I hope it will not be thought for a moment that my pre- 
sent course is not to be conducted on the ground of the infal- 
lible truth and unshaken trustworthiness of Revelation. My 
present Homily must, I would hope, have settled that point. 
My meaning is, that as I believe abundant proof of the kind 
needed at this day can be adduced in support of the truth of 
Revelation, or of the genuineness and authenticity of Holy 
Scripture, so I not only hold myself ready to exemplify that 
proof in the proper season, but intend to do so, if blessed 
with time and circumstance. And this, again, not be- 
cause we think the truth of Revelation, viewed absolutely, 
needs vindication, or because past vindications of its truth 
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have failed in their object. These vindications of revealed 
truth, against even its subtlest foes, such as Hume, have been 
abundantly eflfective, as exemplified in tlie arguments of the 
illustrious Chalmers ; and, as the result, Christianity viewed 
historically abides as certain as any portion of history what- 
ever, while, viewed spiritually and theologically, its supports 
are immovable and its defences inexpugnable. But then all 
these things need to be taught and manifested in every suc- 
ceeding age ; and only by continued study, and the communi- 
cation of its results to the Church and society at lai-ge, can 
the knowledge and belief of the truth bo kept alive in succes- 
sive generations. And this must be done, too, in new forms, 
adapted to meet the Protean shapes which scepticism or un- 
belief are continually assuming. Even the scepticism of 
Hume, met and baffled in its original form and in its own 
age, has assumed since that time new aspects; but these, 
thank God, can be encountered now as effectively as in the 
case of the original errors themselves, — yea, more effectively, 
in the estimation of all who know the entire conflict from its 
commencement, since it is, as it were, only the aftermath of 
the crop of errors that has now to be cut down, and bundled 
up for burning with the torch of truth. I live in the hope of 
sharing in the overthrow of some of these forms of errors. 



^ 
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THE SUPERSTITIONS OF EGYPT, AND THE ANTL 

SABAISTIC TESTIMONY OF THE 

GREAT PYPvAMID. 



" The Great, The Mighty Ood, The Lord of Hosts is His name ; Great in 
counsel, and Mighty in work (for thine eyes are open upon all the ways of the 
•ons of men ; to give every one according to his ways, and according to the 
fruit of his doings). Which hast set signs and wonders in the land of Egypt, 
even unto this day, and in Israel, and among other men ; and hast made thee 
ft name, as at this day." — Jeremiah zxxv. 18-20. 



As our last Lecture was strictly Introductory, in our present 
Introductory we will enter on our subject, which we have thus 

Remarka. defined : ThE ANCIENT PAGAN EeLIGIONS VIEWED 

AS PRESENTING EVIDENCES OF GUIDANCE AND OF INSPIRATION 

FROM Heaven. 

The most abundant and signal proofs and illustrations of 
the subject just defined, are met with in the remains of the four 
most important historical nations of the Ancient Pagan world. 
These nations were the Egyptian, Persian, Greek, and Roman. 
It is apprehended that we have correctly called these four, 
the most important ancient nations. For however important 
in their respective ages were the Ninevitish and Babylonian 
kingdoms or empires; and again, however important and 
remarkable in many ways have been the mighty congeries of 
Indian kingdoms and empires on the one hand, or the Chinese 
empire on the other, during the vastly prolonged ages of their 
existence ; still none of these can compete in the matters of a 
leavening civilization and of political force (those all-important 
twin elements of history) with the four nations that have been 
specified. If such be the case with these vast partially civil- 
ized nations and empires, the same must hold true a fortiori 
with the outlying tribes and hordes of the ancient world. 
Till the very verge of the Christian sera, or even until some 
time after its commencement, the midland European Celts and 
Germans did not possess a true historical existence ;^ and this 

* A special exception ought here to be made as respects at least one impor- 
tant section of the immigrants into the provinces, deserted by the Romans in 
the sixth and seventh centuries after Christ. Remarkable evidence has been 
adduced by Mr Wilson of Brighton, as is pointed out by Professor Smyth in 
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state of political nonage is only beginning to disappear in the 
regions long possessed by the Asiatic hordes and the Polynesian 
tribes. 

It may be safely affirmed, however, that what we have called 
the non-historic tribes and nations supply testimony on certain 
points, as important as that borne on the same points by the 
historic nations. Reference is now made to the various 
evidences, linguistic, archaeological, traditionary or historical 
supplied by the non-historical nations as to the truth of that 
primaeval history of mankind, and of earth their abode, which 
is contained in Holy Scripture. Those evidences, as might be 
expected, are fuller, more precise, and reliable in some cases 
than in others. But nowhere are such evidences awanting, 
except where men have sunk into an almost brutish state of 
barbarism. To illustrate this matter, it may be pointed out 
how guesses made at the end of last, or beginning of this 
century on the strength of the Biblical History, have been 
proved correct in unexpected and remarkable modes. Thus 
certain conjectures of Sir William Jones have been confirmed 
since his day by discoveries made in Asia and America. The 

Vol. III. of ** Life and Work," &c., in support of the idea that the Anglo-SaxonB 
who settled in Britain, were of Israelitish descent ; and if this be so, they 
plainly inherited an historic character, and may also be expected to possess 
some usages involved in that inheritance. The idea of their Israelitish descent 
is based on several grounds that present every appearance of validity. Thus 
there is no reason to doubt that, in common with the wave of nations speaking 
the Indo-Germanic dialects, which overflowed Europe on the breaking up of the 
Roman Empire, the Anglo-Saxons came from the central Zend-speaking dis- 
tricts of Asia. And while Mr Wilson adduces reasons from the language of 
the Anglo-Saxons and Danes for believing that a long and intimate association 
had existed between these peoples and the Persians before the former moved 
westwards, he also proves the existence of a large admixture of Hebrew wordB 
in the language of the Anglo-Saxons, and not least in the Scottish branch of 
that people. In this he sees a proof of the descent of this people from the 
Israelitish tribes which were removed by the kings of Nineveh from their native 
land, and planted in the cities of Media and Persia. They had retained in 
their new abode much of their Hebrew mother tongue, while gradually adopt- 
ing the Zend as the body of their new language. An additional and most 
important confirmation of Mr Wilson's idea has been supplied by Professor 
Smyth. This is seen in the circumstance that the Anglo-Saxons possessed ft 
motrology corresponding exactly so far as it extended, with the motrology com- 
mon to the Temple at Jerusalem and the Great Pyramid. How the transpor- 
tation also of the Israelites to Media and Persia might influence the religious 
belief of Medes, Persians, and Bactrians has been indicated in the third section 
of the third homily. 
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conjectures thus verified, were founded on scriptural statements 
respecting the dispersion of mankind, and the settlement of the 
nations after the Flood.^ And valuable testimony respecting the 
Flood itself is supplied by the same sources. More than a 
quarter of a century ago much valuable, mixed up with a good 
deal of questionable, matter bearing on that subject was col- 
lected in Vernon Harcourt*s ** Doctrine of the Deluge," and 
much has been done since that time to elucidate and confirm 
on stable grounds the truth of the scriptural statements on this 
sublime and important subject. We need not dwell on this 
subject longer at this point, since illustrations of what we 
have advanced will present themselves in the sequel. 

The independent testimony, indeed, borne to sacred history 
by Ethnic Tradition and Mythology may be said to be com- 
plete, inasmuch as man's history from his creation may thus 
be seen testified to with the greater or less admixture of 
deficiency, or disguise, or error which must always be the 
inevitable adjunct of the modes of conveying history now 
under consideration. It is necessary to give the historic 
characteristic just mentioned as common to all peoples and 
nations, the prominence we have assigned to it. For attention 
to it will be found in the sequel to aflford that correct and 
satisfactory reason for the existence of several things that will 
come under notice, which has sometimes been missed owing to 
a prejudiced denial, or a careless overlooking, of the historical 
characteristic in question. Indeed, I shall be enabled in my 
next homily, by means of this very characteristic, to form a 
valid basis on which to rest in a socket one comer, so to 
speak, of the argument sought to be constructed in these dis- 
courses. The matter is of moment, for no mistake or over- 
sight of this, or indeed of any, kind can fail to draw along 
with it consequences injurious to every department of truth 
related to the subject thus overlooked. 

II. We mentioned Egypt as the ancient kingdom from whose 
remains, as being proved the earliest,^ we should first adduce 
evidence of the existence of a prophetical or apocalyptic 

> See the article by J. Pye Smith on the DiBpersion of NatioxiB, in ** Kitto's 
CyclopfBdia of Biblical Literature," and Appendix III. 
* Appendix III. 
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element in the general government of the world by God. 
T rm. T^ I* was to these archaeological and historical remains 

I. The Egyp- r ^ ' ^• • 1 A "■ 

tian corrup- too of tliis earliest among nations that we referred 
tionaof KcU- above, as illustrating and confirming in a remark- 
able manner the truth of the primaeval history of 
man as contained in Holy Scripture. Indeed Egyptian remains 
prove clearly that, while to all appearance the first settlers 
carried along with them from Babel some germinal forms of 
very malignant religious error/ they carried with them, in 
addition to the mere ancestral or genealogical and historical 
knowledge just referred to, a most deep experimental know- 
ledge and conviction of the reality of the Divine being 
and agency ; ^ and a knowledge also of that form in which, 
from the time of the Fall, the revelation of the most important 
elements of religion appears to have been imparted to man- 
kind.^ Indeed, evidence presented by Egyptian remains and 
history — illustrated too and confirmed by much in Sacred 
History, and in tlie history of the world at large — shows that 
Egypt exemplified an important principle involved in most 
leading systems of corrupted religion, ancient and modem 
alike. This is the principle. That not only the religious truth 
taught by the works of creation and providence to the unaided 
reason of man, but many truths taught by repeated acts of 
revelation and possessed after the dispersion of the Origines of 
the different nations, continued to exist, in a plain form or 
very thinly disguised, at the very heart of the records or cere- 
monies of the afterwards corrupted religious systems ; and that, 
not only were these primitive beliefs known to the . better 
instructed and more enlightened of the supporters and advo- 
cates of the corrupted religions ; but the guilt of these 
enlightened parties (generally priests and mystagogues), and 
the hatefulness in God's sight of the superstitious creeds, were 
enhanced through the upholding of their sway over the nations 
at large by the silence, or by the compromising spirit, or by 
the determinedly false spirit in later times, of priests, mysta- 
gogues and other more enlightened parties.* Evidence of the 

^ See Osbum^s Antiquities of Egypt, pp. 116-123 ; and his Heligions of the 
World, p. 42. 

* Osbum's Religions of the World, p. 16. • See Appendices II. and IV. 

* See Appendices II., III., and IV., for facts illustrating and proving this. 
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truth of this principle will, I believe, be presented to our notice 
ever and anon in the course of these discourses. And when 
we come to consider the Pagan mysteries in our concluding 
homily the principle will present itself again as claiming 
somewhat special consideration. 

Most certain is it, however, that the first settlers in Egypt 
carried with them from Babel that knowledge of their more 
immediate progenitors, whose correctness is confirmed to us by 
Holy Scripture. Two names of the country, as has always 
been acknowledged, prove this in so far incontrovertibly — 
namely, Chemia from Cham or Ham, Noab's son, and Mizraim, 
from Noah's grandson of that name. But a certain circum- 
stance proves as clearly that their knowledge extended far 
beyond these two ancestors. The circumstance referred to is 
their superstitious practice — a portion of superstition also 
practised, as we shall see, by almost all the ancient nations — 
of deifying, or at least of invoking and worshipping, their dead 
ancestors. This practice has been supposed, correctly I be- 
lieve, to originate in the knowledge and faith of the truth, 
learned not only on natural grounds, but on the ground of 
revelation, of an immortal life, in which the faithful and good, 
being united for ever in being and feUowship with God, would 
** be partakers of a divine nature," and would " reign with 
God.*' Both Sacred and Ethnic history point out this as an 
article of the primaeval faith ; and on it men based a corrupt 
and superstitious practice in primaeval times, just as they did, 
we know on most ample and incontestible testimony, in later 
and Christian times. To this practice, however, we are in- 
debted in the case of Egypt for the preservation of the histo- 
rical fact that the founders of that nation not only knew of 
Ham and Mizraim, but of various men and women contem- 
porary with them — -yea, even of our first progenitors, Adam 
and Eve, as well as of our second progenitors, Noah and his 
wife Tamar. Adam has thus been handed down to us as 
Athom, the guide or governor of the sun ; Eve as Hathor, 
who presided over the moon ; Noah as Nuh, who presided 
over the Nile ; while Ham, Mizraim, Phut, Neveth or Neith, 
the wife of Ham, and others, occupied singular or sometimes 
multiform positions and oflSces in the Egyptian Pantheon.^ 

> Osbom's The Religions of the World, chap. I. 
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As already intimated, the first settlers in Egypt carried 
with them from Babel, in a rudimentary form, the worship of 
the sun and other heavenly bodies. Certain features of this 
worship, as it was practised in Egypt, give weight to the view 
that as this form of superstition finds its fijrst support in that 
natural fitness of the sun to symbolize the uncreated fountain 
of light and life, which has led even to its employment in the 
Scriptures for such symbolic purposes, so did this symbolism 
become rapidly identified with the spiritual realities and truths 
meant by it, and thus issued in very gross forms of supersti- 
tious belief and practice. The case of Egypt, however, has a 
most important bearing on this subject of Sabaism, or worship 
of the heavenly bodies, inasmuch as its remains appear to 
prove clearly that the worship of dead men was earlier than 
that of the heavenly bodies, and that the latter was a subor- 
dinate form of superstition in Egypt, or at least did not pre- 
vail, as elsewhere, to the complete exclusion almost of other 
forms. That all-important religious truths had become iden- 
tified with the symbolism of the sun, moon, and stars, is proved 
by many things in the superstitions of Egypt, a few of the 
most striking of which may be mentioned. Thus, at an early 
period the sun seems to have been considered the abode and 
conveyance of Athom or Adam, and the moon of Hathor or 
Eve : a plain corruption, by the abuse of symbolism and by 
scientific ignorance, of the truth that spirits, departing in the 
faith, dwell with the Father of Lights.^ It was also believed 
that the souls of the departed were conveyed to Hades in the 
west, in company of course with Athom, by the descending 
sun ; and that, when at last found worthy of admission into 
heaven, they again saw the sun, and were conveyed by him to 
heaven.^ And the origin of all this in symbolism is manifested 
by the circumstances that, in accordance with the primitive 
and enduring fundamental religious tenets of Egypt, as known 
by the priests, the Supreme Being was personated mainly by 
Nou Amon, the deified Ham, and symbolized by the sun, as 
well as by a ram ; that the sun, though esteemed divine, was 
also held to be only the creature of the deified man, Phut or 

1 See Appendix IL 

* Compare Osbani's Monumental History of Egypt, voL i., p. 421, and The 
Antiquities of Egypt, by the same author, p. 161. 
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Ptha ; and that the absolute Divine Being was Himself the 
sun of Hades, and of Heaven — ^yea, even, in a dread sense, of 
Hell. This last idea has been well rendered thus — 

" And that city needs for light, 
Sun by day, nor moon by night ; 
It is lighted in such wise 
By the king's devoaring eyes 
Flashing through the dusky air, 
For the eyes are everywhere. 
And we call the city Hell."' 

Egyptian remains then secure for us the inestimable advan- 
tage of tracing Sabaism from its germinal conception, 
and of fixing the epoch of its rise in relation to the 
epochs at which other portions of the corrupt system, grafted 
on primaeval knowledge, natural or revealed, came into being. 
But it was with this portion of Egyptian belief and worship, 
as with all the others, in the general, popular, and practical 
results. The pure, primaeval truths in which some, and the 
useful and deeply significant symbolism in which others of 
them originated, were equally buried and lost in the result, 
which was, in the minds of the mass of the people, a gross, 
degrading, demoralizing worship of the mere inanimate frame- 
work, or of the mere mechanical and vital powers of nature. 

The idolatrous and mythologic system of Egypt was formed 
germinally, in all its departments, at a very early period — at 
the latest, in the second d3rnasty. For, in addition to the parts 
of it already mentioned, it would appear that so early the 
leading ancestral god and goddess, Adam and Eve, were 
represented symbolically by a white bull and cow in their 
temple, which was also the temple of the sun, in Heliopolis, 
the city of the sun, and the eldest city of Egypt. Soon after 
this, on the building of Memphis on the west side of the Nile, 
the deified Phut, or the god Ptah, was represented by one of 
the produce of the sacred cattle of Heliopolis, a black bull 
with a white crescent-shaped mark. The meaning of the 
names Mnevis and Apis^ given to the bulls of Heliopolis and 
Memphis respectively, namely, secret or hidden, implied their 
symbolic character, or even the dwelling in them of the 

1 PoeniB and Komances, by George Augustus Simcox. 

* See Osbum's Religions of the World, i). 28, for an account of the sacred cattle. 
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divinities they represented. [And indeed there is no doubt 
that some of the highest mysteries of Revelation — mysteries, 
in the prophetic sense, of less or greater concealment, under 
types or figures of speech or action, till the time of their 
manifestation should arrive — had come to be grossly travestied, 
misrepresented, and corrupted by these, and some other of the 
Egyptian superstitions.]^ It was in such symbolism that the 
worship of animals is believed to have sprung up among the 
Egyptians. And when the practice was once commenced, a 
field of superstition, as wide as it was corrupting, was entered 
on. Almost every divine attribute and every power of nature 
was represented and worshipped in some animal form or 
another. ITie Egyptians saw a symbol of the divine invisible- 
ness and all-seeingness united in the crocodile, as the beast 
lay hidden in the waters — concealed as respects even its 
clear-seeing eye by the watery-like film that covers it. Again, 
the divine power encircling and protecting His own dominions 
was represented by a serpent enfolding a model-palace in its 
vast coils.^ But cunningly though all these things were 
conceived, still, as they were devised at first by minds 
wandering from God and His truth, so did they speedily 
become to the great body of the nation incentives to, and 
objects of, the grossest and most malignant superstitions. 

The element in this tissue of truth corrupted and converted 
into malignant error, on which I am desirous chiefly to insist 
in this discourse, for reasons, however, aflfecting not only this 
lecture but the entire series — this element, I say, is the 
worship of the heavenly bodies, and of the sun and moon in 
particular. This was a wonderfully seductive and fearfully 
injurious form of superstition, especially throughout the East, 
in those early times. It is believed, on good grounds, as has 
been already pointed out, that the Egyptians brought the 
germ of it, as also of the worship of their dead ancestors, from 
Babel. As the full inheritance of primaeval religious know- 
ledge was deposited with the still undivided family of Noah 
at Babel, so there the corruption of this inheritance of truth 
was fairly commenced. So early " spiritual wickednesses " 

• See Appendix II., Part Fourth. 

» Cud worth's The InteUectual System of the Universe, toI. l, pp. 664, 565. 
Teggs 'edition. 
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began to work and to hold sway " in heavenly places." On 
the division of the Noachian family, that they might be 
dispersed and settled according to the divine plan, the different 
portions carried along with them apparently as well germinal 
errors, and tendencies to error, as the historical and other 
truths heretofore possessed in common. It would thus appear 
that the typical Babel or Babylon took the lead from the first 
in the march of false belief and superstitious worship ; and 
that she excelled all others in it as she rose into the golden 
city, and was enabled to mingle for the nations as in a golden 
cup her sorceries and her superstitions. In Babel, ultimately 
Babylon, and throughout Babylonia, the sun was actually 
worshipped as BaaJ, and the entire heavenly host was 
worshipped along with him, by the whole population, who 
were hence called Sabaites, or Worshippers of the Host {Tsaha 
in Chaldee and Hebrew). Spiritual powers were believed to 
dwell in the heavenly bodies, able to influence the lives and 
destinies of men. Idols, representative of these powers and 
their abodes, were made and worshipped as animals were in 
Egypt. 

As the highway between Egypt and Babylon lay through 
Canaan and Syria, these districts became thoroughly infected 
with the dominant superstitions of their powerful neighbours. 
Canaan especially would appear to have outrun the excesses 
even of the " mother of harlots," in her worship of Moloch the 
king, and Astarte the queen of heaven ; a worship indescrib- 
ably false in itself, and unutterably abominable in its accom- 
paniments and consequences. By some remarkable overruling 
influences, known only in outline and in their more palpable 
results, this Sabaism was resisted in favour of older and purer 
doctrines in Bactria, Media, and Persia.^ That these nations 
kept themselves quite pure from this superstition is not 
affirmed ; for even in the earlier and purer forms of Magianism 
the sun and fire were worshipped symbolically ; but still 
Babylonian Sabaism was resisted and in the end overthrown 
by these nations. A curious mark of its incipient existence 
in Persia — an instance, too, of a redeeming by divine authority 
to a right use of a natural symbol — may be discerned in the 
divinely-given name of Cyrus. For this name is derived from 

> See Homily III., pauim. 
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a Zend or Persian word signifying to be bright and to bum : 
it means the sun, or sunHkc, and may be classed with words 
like Mitliradates. Tliat it was a common royal name in 
Persia, as its synonyms were in Egypt and Babylon, does not 
appear. But, in a word, as the entire human race almost 
came to be more or less snared by this to us apparently 
absurd superstition of Sabaism, so we know that on no point 
did the strife between God and His too often rebellious people 
continue longer than on this one form of idolatry. 

Now the remarkable question arises here. How were the 
line of patriarchs and prophets preserved from this supersti- 
tion ? That they were kept pure from it, the Bible shows, by its 
teaching from first to last, that the sun, moon, and stars are 
created lights, only intended, so far as earth and its inhabitants 
are concerned, to be for " lights '* and for ** signs and seasons.*' 
Was this purity of doctrine, then, secured for the Scriptures 
until these very Scriptures banished Sabaism from the Roman 
world, never to return — was it effected, I ask, only by the 
Divine Ipse dixit ? Had God never taught any of the human 
race, nor led on any of them to see, during these infant 
generations, the scientific truth respecting these wondrous 
creatures of His own that shine in the heavens ? We believe 
that some were so led, and were taught «itpi'Ci-scientifically 
these things, though at how early or what age, we cannot exactly 
tell ; and that there is proof of the existence of such know- 
ledge. Moreover, we believe that an all-important portion of 
this proof, after a step by step emergence from the darkness 
of an immediately post-diluvian age, has been brought into 
noonday light, for such as will study it, by the investigations 
mainly of the late John Taylor, of Piazzi Smyth, and of 
William Petrie, into the Great Pyramid of Egypt. 

II. I have no doubt that most of you know the symbolic 
II. The sym- meaning taught by the scientific theory of the 
Wism of the Great Pyramid. I may therefore the more readily 
Pyramid dispense with all save the briefest sketch of the 

bnefly stated, leading principles of the theory, leaving such of 
you as may need or desire fuller information on the subject to 
draw it from the admirable works devoted to the subject.^ 

The Great Pyramid : Why was it Built, and Who Built it ? By John 
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I do this the more readily, since my object in this Homily is 
to show the remarkable religious bearing of the symbolism, 
and not to set before you that symbolism itself — to do which 
would be out of my province, though I have studied the subject 
carefully, and feel thoroughly convinced, along with a good 
many more who have also studied it, of its truth and im- 
portance. 

First, then, the building we speak of is to be described 
scientifically as a geometrical solid of the class called pyramids. 
It is a pyramid of five sides, including the base, and conse- 
quently having five angular points or corners. It has always 
been, since its erection, and it is at this day, the largest 
perfect building, or more particularly, the highest stone 
building in the world. Roughly estimated, it covers an area 
of thirteen acres, and each of its sloping sides presents a 
surface of rather more than five acres. It stands on the 
northern verge of a rocky platform, in which its corners were 
Bocketted, and is situate on the 30th degree of N. latitude. 
Moreover, it is oriented, or has its four faces looking due east, 
north, west, and south, with an amount of scarcely appreciable 
inaccuracy. To place any building, and specially so large a 
one, so accurately, is a most nice and difficult work even in 
these days, with all our modern advantages. The placing of 
the pjrramid, too, in this exact position, was the result of a 
scientific process and deliberate settled intention, as the 
discovery by Professor Smyth of what are called Azimuth 
trenches proves. The building, even in its present state of 
comparative ruin, is formed of such appropriate materials, and 
often, or rather, we may say, whenever the ultimate purpose 
required it, with such exquisitely skilled workmanship, as to 
secure for it, in the estimation of the most able technical 
judges,^ the character of being the best and noblest piece of 
architecture extant. 

Secondly, it is now ascertained, as the result of the most 
reliable measurements made of it, that the Great Pyramid 

Taylor. Svo, 2d edition. Longman and Co , London, 1SG4. Life and Work at 
the Great Pyramid. By C. Piazzi Smyth, F.K.S.S.L.E. Edinburgh : Edmon- 
ston and Douglas, 1867. 

* See FeigusBon's History of Architecture. 
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distinctly symbolizes several leading principles, and most 
striking phenomena, in physical astronomy. Thus the pro- 
portion of its vertical height to the four sides of its base is 
that of the radius to the circumference of a circle ; while the 
length of each side of the base, when measured in terms of the 
peculiar pyramid unit of linear measure, itself having a direct 
relation to the earth's axis of rotation, represents the number 
of days in a year. It is thus capable of symbolizing the 
revolution of the earth round the sun, and the time of that 
revolution. Moreover, to point out unmistakeably, as it were, 
that there is system, object, and purpose in all this, we may 
a/ld that it has been more recently discovered by a separate 
explorer, and subse(juently confirmed by others, that the 
height of the pyramid represents symbolically that value, for 
the mean distance of the earth from the sun, which the best 
observations and calculations bearing on that point are in- 
dicating at this day to be the correct distance. That all these 
80 significant proportions, too, result from design, is evidenced 
by the observed fact that the height of the pyramid is not 
fortuitous, but fixed from beforehand by its being the proper 
radius for drawing a circle, to which the Azimuth trenches 
before mentioned are tangents, and which is to be part of a 
system of physical science for man inhabiting this earth-ball, 
on whose surface he is found at present by the fiat of his and 
its divine Maker. Various other proportions that need not be 
mentioned here were evidently fixed from beforehand in a 
similar exact mathematical mode, and by the same compre- 
hensive mind. Nor need I do more than state that other 
periodic changes of heavenly bodies, besides the annual, and 
some secular ones of immense duration, are also symbolized by 
the pyramidal proportions. 

Then, thinlly, involved within all this, or resting on it as 
the correct basis, is a metrological system, identical, as has 
been shown by arguments never yet successfully controverted, 
with the sacred patriarchal and Israelitish system, as far as 
that went, but comprehending in it compartments and com- 
mon surabili ties with nature, hitheilo supposed to have been 
thought of, or investigated scientifically, only in these latter 
days. Of the former class are the measures of length, capa- 
city, weight, and time; of the latter class are measures of 
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heat, gravity — ^yea, the mean specific gravity of the very earth 
itself as a whole. To illustrate the remarkable nature of the 
grounds on which rests the aflSrmation that this system of 
metrology really exists, let the measure of capacity be taken. 
The stone coflFer placed in the King's Chamber, as it is called, 
at the centre of the building, is (while measuring four quar- 
ters, or one chaldron, as nearly as can be in our modem An- 
glo-Saxon measure, and equalling the cubic contents of the 
sacred Ark of the Covenant in the divinely-designed tabernacle 
of Moses in the wilderness) formed as a box on a multiple of 
fifty units of measure, each having an earth reference to five, a 
cardinal number amongst several selected numbers employed 
constructively or otherwise on the pjrramid. Now five spaces 
are clearly marked out over the entrance into the cofier cham- 
ber, as if to direct attention to the beginning of this pecu- 
liarity: also five courses of beautifully polished granite stones 
are employed in forming every wall of the chamber, and every 
course is of one uniform height excepting the lowest one, from 
which a space of five of the above units has been taken ofiF all 
round by the position of the floor, — in appearance only, but 
with the efiect of making that portion of the chamber between 
the floor and the top of the so corrected course an exact multiple 
by fifty of the cubic contents of the cofier standing upon it: 
while, finally, the said important symbolical floor of the King's 
Chamber is formed by the fiftieth course, or horizontal sheet, 
of huge and admirably fitted stones that form the mighty 
crystalline-shaped pile from its base upwards. A series of 
consiUent measured facts these, hard to believe fortuitous ! 

Fourthly, let it be considered that, while all other Egyptian 
buildings, though more recent, are either entirely dateless, or 
marked only by the year of the king's reign in which they 
were erected, leaving the date of the king himself unfixed, 
yet the unique building of the Great Pyramid, which glorifies 
by inscription no human king, is erected to point out to us in 
a most infallible method on the heavens the absolute date of 
its own construction, and at the same time even enables chro- 
nologers to ascertain, with more certainty than has been here- 
tofore reached, the epoch of the Deluge. Investigators were 
first led to seek after such chronologic characteristics by no- 
ticing the peculiar northern and meridian skyward direction 
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of the entrance passage of the pyramid. The ai>gle of inclina- 
tion of this passage, as well as other angles in the building, 
have been proved to be designed features in it, by the circum- 
stance that they are determined by certain relations of the 
azimuth trenches, already referred to, and the angle of the 
sides of the pyramid, combined with the latitude of its situa- 
tion. By means of this entrance passage, then, employed as 
a millennium-hand (so to speak), Sir John Herschel ascertained, 
through the fact that a certain star {a Draconis) must have been 
seen as the pole-star at its meridian transit beneath the pole by 
a person standing in the jjassage about four thousand and forty 
years ago, that such may be considered the date of the erection 
of the building. And since that time. Professor Piazzi Smyth 
has shown that as the Pleiades must have culminated on the 
meridian above the pole, at just that epoch when a Draconis 
was on the meridian below the pole, and at the precise dis- 
tance therefrom indicated by the angle of the entrance passage 
subtracted from the latitude of the place, so must the constella- 
tion Aquarius, or the VVatennan, have occupied a similar ruling 
position in relation to the polestar and the meridian about six 
hundred years earlier, which is apparently the most correct 
epoch to assign for the Deluge, because it turns out to be the 
mean or average of heretofore conflicting dates assigned to 
that solemn event. The trustworthiness of these conclusions, 
reached under guidance of the symbology of the Great Pyramid 
itself, is much confirmed by the circumstance that Mr Osbum 
had reached very similar results as respects the date of its 
construction, on the independent ground of the Egyptian monu- 
ments in general, viewed as containing a step by step record 
of the history of the country. 

Before closing my brief account of the Great Pyramid, a 
point of signal moment as respects our argument remains to 
be noticed. I allude to the perfect purity of the building 
from every idolatrous ornament and reference, as well as from 
all attempt to glorify the wealth, might, or wisdom of its 
human builder. While in these respects it diflfers entirely, 
generically, and radically from all ordinary Egyptian tombs, 
and specially from those of the known idolatrous Theban kings, 
pictured and inscribed from head to foot with the praises 
of themselves and their false gods, it resembles much a neigh- 
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bouiing temple of unusually high antiquity and built in the 
Sjrrian style, that has only lately been brought into view. A 
number of other independent circumstances seem also to point 
to and corroborate the presumption thus drawn from the 
building itself in favour of its object, having been not only 
unidolatrous but theistic in the right way or conformably with 
revealed foundation. Thus there is the statement of Herodotus, 
given on the authority of the Egyptian priests, that Cheops, 
its reputed builder, was opposed to the Egyptian gods, and 
that he even shut up their temples. Some connection also 
between the builder of the Pyramid, whoever he was, and the 
Hyksos, or Shepherd Kings (a dynasty of whom is repre- 
sented in the lists to have reigned in lower Egypt), is indicated 
in the tradition mentioned by Herodotus, that the Pjrramid 
was built on the ground where Philition, the Philistian or 
Palestinian shepherd and king, had fed his flocks. Mr 
Galloway, in his recently published work " Egypt's Record of 
Time," makes the statement that these shepherd kings came 
from Bactria, and that a dynasty of them held sway at 
Babylon contemporaneously with the period of their influence 
in Egypt. ^ If this be so, it proves very strikingly that a 
strong opposition must have existed from a very early period 
between the dwellers in Bactria, Media, and Persia, and both 
Babylon and Egypt, and continued till the two latter powers 
were in the end completely subdued by the comparatively 
unidolatrous Persians under Cyrus and his successors. While 
finally, and as an answer to those unfortunately one-sided 
disputants who persist in overlooking all the scientifically 
measured facts in recent times, and declaring that the Great 
Pyramid was only built to be King Cheops's tomb, and the 
coffer his coffin, we should remember that, on the testimony 
both of Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus, Cheops cannot have 
been entombed in the cofier of the so-called king's chamber, 
since the former says he was buried in an island under the 
Pyramid surrounded by the waters of the Nile, while the 
latter states that the hatred of the Egyptians, excited by his 
oppression, prevented his being buried in his own pyramid at 
all:' these Egyptians being, let it not be forgotten, all the 

• See Appendix IV. 

* This hatred, however caused, ia proved by the omiasion of the name of 
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while the most inveterate anti-biblical religionists, or worship- 
pers of brute beasts, and determined assertors of their own 
"purity" in every thing and throughout their lives, and 
having an intense hatred for any one professing any other 
principle of religion. 

III. Even a very small amount of consideration shows that 
III. Who the interest investing the Great Pyramid is not 
^^tf^- merely scientific; nay, indeed, that far more 
mid— ALm or weighty elements of this interest than the scien- 
^®^' tific are the historical and religious. This arises 

from the inevitable conclusion that there are only two ways of 
accounting for the origin and existence of the great builded 
pyramidal symbol, and that most important historical and 
religious consequences to all the world and all time depend on 
the determination of the question. In which of these two ways 
did the Great Pyramid come into being ? For, admitting the 
truth of the symbolical theory of the Great Pyramid — and 
every attempt yet made to prove it false has turned out to be 
futile — then we can only explain its origin by tracing it, on 
the one hand, to men inheriting, or practising, a higher degree 
of physical knowledge, reached by natural means, than has since 
then been attained by the accumulation of all learned nations 
from the Greeks up to our day ; or, on the other, to parties 
who had received in some way or another, a superhuman and 
revealed knowledge. 

Now if any one answering aflSrmatively the first alternative 
in the foregoing question, should maintain that the Great 
Pjrramid was built by men inheriting, by longer or shorter 
descent, a naturally acquired body of physical knowledge, more 
advanced as respects some of the most abstruse physical 
problems than that reached during the time that has elapsed 
since the birth of that science within the historical period ; 
any one doing this, I say, must imdertake a task the most 
difficult, indeed quite impossible. For, in the first place, we 
make bold to affirm, without the least fear of contradiction 
grounded on valid proof, that neither tradition nor history 
affords ground for belief in the existence at confessedly so early 

Cheops from the list of king-gods, his successors. — See Osbom's Monumental 
Hist, of Egypt, vol. ii., p. 256 and 291. 
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a period, of a people possessing by natural acquisition even the 
thousandth part of the physical knowledge needed to design 
such a builded symbol as the Great Pyramid. There is indeed 
a way of proving the point which some may be fain, for 
reasons of their own, to content themselves with. This is by 
putting aside all tradition and history as we now possess them, 
on the ground of their being mythical and unreal, and by 
substituting in its place a something which, if it retain any 
trace or tincture at all of the original, is still quite different 
in all its characteristics of time, occurrence and causation. 
Such is undeniably the effect produced on tradition and history 
as formerly understood (and as we contend it ought still to be 
understood in the main) by the historical and biblical opinions 
of Bunsen. For example, by reasoning from his own view of 
the Egyptian dynasties, he contrives at once to add many 
thousands of years to the duration of Egyptian civilization, 
such as it was ; and, of course, he completely deranges at the 
same time the old chronology. But such reasoning is, of 
course, not only carried on in the face of the consistent view 
of tradition and history, it is besides based on an insecure and 
untrustworthy foundation, since the order and duration of the 
dynasties on which Bunsen builds his views have been shown 
to be less consistent and satisfactory than those that agree 
more or less closely with the ancient and received ones. The 
conclusions, for example, reached by the investigations of Mr 
Osbum into the Egyptian monuments on the one hand, and 
by the investigations of Professor Rawlinson and Mr Galloway 
on the other,^ however they may vary from each other within 
certain limits, are equally conclusive against the wild anti- 
historical and anti-biblical tenets of Bunsen, and favourable to 
the old historical and biblical views. 

But it is to be observed, in corroboration of the preceding 
remarks, that not the least noteworthy characteristic of the 
Great Pyramid is the pow^erful testimony it has been shown to 
bear in favour of the long-received view of history, and in 
opposition to all the schools that may be classed with Bunsen's. 
To Professor Smyth belongs the signal merit of having also 
proved the same point in his late work on the " Antiquity of 

* See Galloway's Egypt's Record of Time to the Exodus of Israel. Riving- 
tons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge, 18G9. 
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Intellectual Man." According to the results reached in this 
work, the Great Pyramid is both the oldest and most perfectly 
intellectual of all extant buildings or other archaeological 
remains. Indeed Mr Fergusson, an adherent to the Bunsenian 
views, agrees with this in his " History of Architecture." 
Besides, as Mr Smyth proves conclusively, there is not a vestige 
of architectural or any other antiquarian evidence that there 
existed — as Bunsen and Fergusson would fain believe — a 
people fitted, by an ancient inheritance of a high and naturally 
acquired science and art, to construct more than four thousand 
years ago, such a building as is the Great Pyramid, even on a 
low estimate of its character. On the contrary, what we now 
know of the Great Pyramid, in connection with other buildings 
and relative archaeological remains, falls in completely with the 
" received " view of history, and so militates against the idea 
that there existed an ancient self-instructed race competent to 
plan and build it. The date of its building, too, as ascertained 
by Sir John Herschel and Professor Smyth on astronomical 
grounds to be about four thousand and forty years ago, corre- 
sponds closely with the date assigned to it, on the independent 
grounds of history and archaeology, by Mr Osbum in his 
" Monumental History of Egypt." Moreover, the unquestion- 
able and remarkable coincidences between the structure of the 
Great Pyramid and astronomical facts, find an exact place 
amongst, and give consistency and form to, what may be 
called a collection of astronomical and physical traditions,^ the 
whole of which, in the result, corroborates the received or 
standard chronology and history. Thus the Great Pyramid in 
itself, and in all its connections and relations, forms a solid 
and enduring centre of observation, from which may be seen 
and read correctly, as respects its chronology and leading 
events, a department of history stretching from the Flood a 
long way downwards ; a department of history which, but for 
this timely and effective aid, must have lain for an indefinite 
period a debateable land, which could not be completely 
wrested from those who question or deny the scriptural record. 
That record now stands providentially confirmed by means of 
the wisdom, as some might hastily say, of Egypt, but as 

1 See Life and Work at the Great Pyramid, Part III., Division 3, and 
Appendix III. of this work. 
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maturer consideration shows it to be of a particular monument 
and wonder placed of old in the Egyptian land, long enduring 
there in silence, but now beginning to speak in a voice of 
highest import. 

Everything, then, indicates that the second of the two ways 
of explaining the origin of the Great Pyramid is the correct 
one. It must have been the work of parties who either 
inherited from a Divine source, or had imparted to them from 
that source (as the Bible states was done in other cases in the 
early period of man's history) the physical and other know- 
ledge needed to construct it, on the principles and for the ends 
explained in Mr Taylor and Professor Piazzi Smyth's theory. 
To rest in this explanation is to rest securely on a " true cause." 
Not that the other explanation does not, in one sense, rest also 
on a " true cause." It would be absurd to deny this in face of 
the advance in science made during the lengthened period that 
has elapsed since true science took its rise within the historical 
ages; though, at the same time, this peculiarity is to be borne in 
mind, namely, that the evolution of the scientific theory of the 
Pjrramid has shown that it contains what may be considered 
as, in all probability, the correct statements on certain cosmical 
facts, which are now only beginning to be closely approximated 
to by mere unaided science. But we maintain that to attri- 
bute the origin of the Pjrramid to a people who had reached 
in the course of many ages, and by their unaided powers, 
higher knowledge and more advanced civilization than we now 
possess, is to attribute it to no " tnie cause " in this sense 
that, while there is no proper proof at all of the existence in 
long past times of such a highly instructed and civilized people, 
there is ample proof that individuals and peoples were instruc- 
ted in various ways, and for various purposes (especially for 
religious purposes) by God in the primaeval and earlier times 
of the world's history. There exists, I believe, clear and 
undeniable evidence in an independent quarter, namely, in 
Scripture, of special Divine guidance as respects the very 
objects and truths affirmed to be symbolized by the Great 
Pyramid. There exist also, I further believe, a number of 
uumistakeable allusions made in Scripture to the Great 
Pyramid — statements at least which find an adequate expla- 
nation only in it. Finally, a great and sufficient final end, or 
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purpose, for a Divine interference in this matter can be pointed 
to. And to these several subjects would I now advert in 
succession. 

IV. We possess then, I maintain, evidence plain and open 
IV. Evidence to the apprehension of all, of a Divine guidance 
in Scripture ^j^^\ instruction vouchsafed at first to the human 

of an early Di- 
vine guidance family, and continued in its good effects among 

JP*^ ™th^^ - ^^'^ friends and servfints in all succeeding gene- 
gard to the rations. This is seen in the undeniable freedom 
Sd'c^m"!^ of the Scriptures themselves, and of the faithful 
facte and keepers and authors of the gradually increasing 

^^ ' Scriptures, from the superstitious and idolatrous 

eii*ors respecting physical powers — and, especially, from the 
errors respecting the heavenly bodies which prevailed so uni- 
versally in early times. Not only does this freedom from error 
present itself in a mere negative form. It is solemnly and 
unalterably positive. The woi*ship of nature and of the stars 
is not only avoided, but from the time that it had elsewhere 
become general, and was consequently enticing to God*s people, 
it was solemnly and continually denounced by His servants. 
This is so palpable a feature and broad a characteristic of Holy 
Scripture, and it stands out in such extraordinary contrast 
with the entire Pagan literature from its commencement till 
its disappearance before the advance of Christianity, that it 
both arrests attention as something truly remarkable in itself, 
and stimulates the mind to pursue the train of inquiry sug- 
gested by it. 

But besides, the language of Scripture on all these physical 
subjects is absolutely correct from the practical, e very-day, 
and popular point of view. While correct in this respect for 
secular, it is at the same time as correct for religious, purposes. 
The heavenly host of Sun, Moon, and Stars, which some lead- 
ing Pagan nations worshipped absolutely as their Gods, and 
which others reverenced symbolically, are with increasing clear- 
ness and authoritativeness declared from the first chapter 
throughout the entire Bible to serve both man and earth for 
lights by day and night, and for times and seasons.^ It is 
declared that they are given to mankind in common to serve 

' Gen. i. 14. 
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these ends.^ God too is invariably declared to be their maker :* 
"The heavens declare his glory, and the firmament showeth forth 
his handy work, day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto 
night teacheth knowledge concerning him."' His word sets 
him forth as *' Maker of heaven and earth,"* as also "Lord of 
Hosts,"* equally of the angelic choirs,* and of those shining 
choirs with which his hand has garnished the heavensJ And 
with an especial jealousy does he claim his creative and pro- 
vidential rule over these mighty creatures, when he testifies to 
his people through his prophets, an Isaiah or a Jeremiah, of 
his mighty works to be accomplished against idolaters, for 
example, against the Sabaistic Babylonians.® When declar- 
ing himself for his people, or even for Cyrus's good, it is thus 
he describes himself : " Thus saith the Lord, he that created 
the heavens, and stretched them out ; he that spread forth the 
earth, and that which cometh out of it ; he that giveth breath 
unto the people upon it, and spirit to them that walk therein." 
The Scriptural mode of handling physical subjects while 
true to appearance and to common use, is not scientific. Its 
end, I believe, is historical and religious, and it pursues this 
end with a complete success. It saves its readers from all 
such superstitious and idolatrous errors respecting terrestrial 
and celestial objects, as prevailed more or less among all Pagan 
nations ; and it does this by speaking of these objects popu- 
larly, but with freedom also from gross errors fallen into by 
Pagan nations. The thoughts and language of the Bible are 
wide as the Poles asunder from such Hellenic myths as Atlas 
doomed to bear up the earth, and the Indian myth of the 
elephant performing the same task. Yea, in that very scrip- 
tural book, Job, which describes the earth symbolically (by the 
symbol, too, of the Great Pyramid, for no other will tally so 
completely with what is said in that passage about measure- 
ments and sinking of the sockets,* and the one topmost comer- 
stone), while Job, I say, or rather God in that book compares 
the earth to a building, it is nevertheless in the same book 
declared to be hung upon nothing.*® Then, again, take the 
case of the Mosaic account of the creation itself. I do not 

« Dent. iv. 19. * Exod. xx. 2. ' Ps. viii. • Job xxxviii 4-7. 

« Exod. XX. 2. » Isa. xix. 25. • laa. xliL 6. »• Job xxvi. 7. 

» Ps. xix. • Dan. vii. 8, 10. 
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believe that account to be meant for an exact geologic or cos- 
mologic record, any more than that the Bible was meant to 
teach among other things exact astronomy. But then, viewed 
religiously and popularly, it is as remarkable for its adaptation 
to the end intended, as is the Mosaic or Prophetic language 
respecting the heavens and their starry host. While not 
scientific, and while fit on that account for unscientific minds 
and peoples, still when interpreted with the width of meaning 
belonging to it according to the analogy of Scripture, it is 
neither widely aberrant from, nor contrary to, the system 
which science seems pointing to in geology and cosmogony as 
the true one. 

Now, keeping in view the broad and palpable characteristics 
of Scripture just pointed out, bearing in mind also how the 
book presenting such characteristics was composed at different 
times, while the greater part of the world was not only plunged 
in gross scientific ignorance, but entertained superstitious and 
idolatrous beliefs about the very powers and objects thus 
treated so wisely and purely in Scripture, — considering these 
things, I say, the conclusion seems to me unavoidable, that a 
more than human, a divine instruction and guidance, secured 
all this. I do not see, for my own part, any reason for doubt 
at all on this point. This point, too, stands firm on its own 
proper evidence, an evidence which we have briefly described. 
And this emboldens us to maintain that if anything presents 
itself elsewhere, which appears to afford valid ground of its own 
for entertaining the idea that a remarkable physical knowledge, 
beyond the unaided powers of man to reach, was possessed by 
certain unidolatrous and Gk)d- worshipping men in primaeval 
times, this idea ought to be hailed as a most probable and 
rational idea. It ought not to be encountered with feelings 
of dislike, far less of idle contempt, but as being warranted by 
its congruousness with certain broad and important religious 
facts, and as being indeed a satisfactory reason for the existence 
of these facts. And all this appUes exactly to the case of the 
Great Pyramid. The scientific symbolism of that "worlds 
wonder " now stands nearly disclosed to view, resting on its own 
independent basis of proof, which is not only vouched for, but 
defended by advocates undeniably competent to their work, 
and as yet occupying inexpugnably their ground. And I, for 
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my part, rejoice in it, as I have done ever since I became 
acquainted with it, because of one substantial explanation 
given by it to characteristic excellences, seen in those Scrip- 
tures which worshippers of the living God wrote, and worshippers 
of the living God have preserved and handed down to us. Each 
of these two things, while resting on its own peculiar evidence, 
illustrates and confirms one the other. The one does so from 
the ground of physics, the other from the Shrine of the Spirit. 

V. But, moreover, I believe there exists in Scripture direct 

testimony of a certain kind both to the existence 

tares make ^^ ^^^ Great Pjrramid, and to its scientific and 

*^« jleareat religious symbolism. I say of a certain kind ; for 

references to it ought to be remarked, at this point, that, on 

^®^?J* the supposition of the character of the Great 

Pyramid's symbolism being fundamentally and 
essentially scientific, then it could not be referred to, or 
mentioned, in this its true character by expUcit terms in 
Scripture, because, as has been already stated, on the ground 
of the undeniable character of the Bible viewed at large, 
everything strictly scientific is avoided in Scripture ; the 
powers of nature and the parts of the Kosmos being always 
spoken of in popular and practical terms. Supposing the 
Great Pyramid to be scientifically symbolical, then, according 
to the method of Scripture generally as respects scientific 
matters, this would be left to be learned in the appropriate 
"way by competent parties, while Scripture would represent the 
subject in accordance with its own special religious and moral 
purposes. And such is exactly the reference made, as we 
believe in common with Mr Taylor, Professor Piazzi Smyth, 
and others, in one of the oldest books of Scripture to the 
Great Pyramid. We refer to the following passage in the 
book of Job, " Where wast thou when I laid the foundations 
of the earth ? declare if thou hast understanding. Who hath 
laid the measures thereof, if thou knowest? or who hath 
stretched the line upon it ? Whereupon are the sockets 
thereof made to sink ? or who laid the corner-stone thereof, 
when the morning-stars sang together, and all the sons of God 
shouted for joy ? "^ No other known architectural object hap 

' Job xzx\'iii. 4-7. 
D 
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existed on earth at any time capable of forming a basis for 
this sublime description, spoken to Job by God Himself, 
except the Great Pyramid ; and this does suit in the most 
remarkable manner, as the account of the pyramid summarized 
by us a short time ago proves.^ Moreover, what we are 

^ In our summary we perhaps did not insist with sufficient speciality on the 
character and importance of the four lower comer-stones sunk in their sockets 
and of the topmost comer-stone, whether >'iewed in themseives as portions of a 
pyramid, or as symbolical of like features in God's works of creation, and in 
His spiritual building, the Church. We desire to make up at this point for 
our omission ; and we feel that we cannot do so better than by quoting certain 
striking passages from Professor Smyth's " Life and Work, &c." 

How markedly the comer-stones of the base are insisteil on in the Scriptural 
references to the pyramid, in exact accordance with their character and impor- 
tance, is curiously illustrated by the following statement of Professor Smyth's : 
— **By the Scriptures thus assiste<i and made plain to our comprehension, we 
ourselves concluded the farther existence of other two socket-holes, making up 
four lower comer-stones of the base of the Great Pyramid ; and such sockets 
were found last year by the first person who excavated intelligently for them, 
as already described in Vol. I. chap. XXI." — (Life and Work, Vol, III. p. 540.) 
So correct was the description given in Scripture of the Great Pyramid in this 
res{)ect, and so exact and sure its guidance of an inquirer into its character." 
And finding in immediate continuation of the sentence just quoted an admirable 
account of the topmost corner-stone of the pyramid, and of the symbolical uses 
made of it in Scripture, it appears to be my l)e8t course to quote it ; and this 
the more so, as there cannot be a better preparation for what remains to l>e said 
in the concluding part of our Scriptural argument : — ** So much then (continues 
Professor Smyth) for the four lo>*'er comer-stones at the commencement, and 
completing the foundations, of the structure ; and after them comes the final 
test of a methodically constructed stone pyramid being alluded to, in another 
still, and therefore a fifth, comer-stone being mentioned : though mentioned 
as being placed, not anywhere near the bottom or beginning of the pyramid, 
but as forming the topmost comer or summit ; so that, when that top corner- 
stone — emphatically the comer-stone — is laid, the building is thereby finished, 
its symmetry perfected, and in commemoration thereof the morning-stars sang 
' together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy ; ' or, as in Zechariah iv. 7, 
where it is said that the *■ bringing out the head-stone of the great mountain was 
greeted with shoutings, Grace, grace, unto it.' " 

*' And now, let us ask our readers, or our readers their hearers, how a series of 
men, living in tents, as the Shemites of the period seem certainly to have done, 
were of their own experience to acquire so much technical knowledge of the 
mode of building a stone pyramid ; and to grow in such righteous enthusiasm 
therein, as to look on its final completion with rejoicing ideas of pure and high 
religion, unless they were assisted by inspiration? And is it likely that 
ackno\%ledged prophets of religious inspiration would have employed again and 
again the features of a pyramid head-stone (which they had never seen) as a 
symbol of the Messiah Himself, unless such a use of the figure should have 
been approved of by the Author of all inspiration ? 

" And that such a use was made of the chief or topmost comer-stone of a 
stone-built pyramid, by both the Psalmist of Israel and the Apostles of the 
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maiDtaining to be the divine method in the particular case of 
the Great Pyramid, and in the case of science generally, on the 
one hand, and in the case of Scripture, on the other hand, 
is sanctioned by the words of Solomon, which are quite in 
point : — " It is the glory of God to conceal a thing ; but the 
honour of kings is to search out a matter."^ 

Another passage referring, as I believe, to the Great TyrBr- 
mid is the following remarkable one from Isaiah: "In that 
day shall there be an altar to the Lord in the midst of the 
land of Egypt, and a pillar in the border thereof to the Lord ; 
and it shall be for a sign and a witness unto the Lord of Hosts 
in the land of Egypt " (ch. xix. 19). The well known Dutch 
theologian Vitringa threw out the idea at the beginning of the 
last century in his valuable commentary on Isaiah,^ that some 
one or other of the obelisks in Heliopolis might be referred to 
symbolically in this passage. I merely mention this to show 

New Testament, the late excellent John Taylor showed ; for their words, said 
he, applied to nothing else. 

"Thus David, Psalm cxviii. 22 and 23, '*The stone which the builders refused 
is become the head-ntone of the comer; this is the Lord's doing, and it is 
marvellous in our eyes." 

'*And more particularly St. Paul, in Ephesians ii. 20, distinguishing l)etween 
the lower comer-stones, which are the foundation, and the upper comer-stone, 
which is the summit, head, and finish, and therefore the last, the noblest, and 
the most essential part of the whole structure of a pyramid, — but of a pyramid 
alone, of aU buildings under the sun, — writes thus : — 

" • Ye are feUow-citizens with the saints, and of the household of God ; and 
are built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself 
being the cfiief corner-stoney in whom all the building^ fitly framed together^ 
groweth unto an holy temple in the Lonl.' 

** The same stone, before its visible elevation to the chief or topmost comer of 
the pjrramid, has likewise been recognizeil as ' the stone of stumbling and rock 
of offence * (1 Peter ii. 8) to all unbelievers ; physically, on account of its 
inconvenient, many-cornered figure, when lying on the ground, with an acute 
angle stuck up in the air, — untoward among the other regular-shaped, flattish 
building blocks, — forming therefore the very image, according to John Taylor, 
of the dangerous stone, ' on which whosoever shall fall shall be broken, but 
on whomsoever it shall fall (e8])ecially if it be from the top of the Great 
Pyramid), it shall grind him to powder.' " 

I shall have occasion to offer some remarks in the seque] on Professor 
Smyth's understanding of 2^hariah iv. 7, as illustrated and enforced by 
certain exegetical and critical observations of Mr. Petrie's in Api>endix 7 to 
**The Antiquity of Intellectual Man." — See Note on page 58. 

* Proverbs xxv. 2. 

• Ck>mmentarius in Librum Prophetiarum lesaise, per Campegium Vitringa. 

Vol. i. (FoUo) p. 571. 
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how the striking symbolical language of the prophet led a com- 
mentator to look for some actual Egyptian object answerable 
to it, before the remarkable character of the Great Pyramid 
came to be fully known as it is in these latter days. A re- 
cent writer^ again has put forth the view in an excellent little 
work " The Pyramid and the Bible," published last year, that 
the Pyramid itself and the truth s3rmbolized by it are meant 
by the Prophet. This cannot indeed be admitted when it is 
considered that the language of Isaiah has been so explained in 
the New Testament, as to leave no doubt respecting its principal 
reference, viz., to Christianity; but then this very explanation 
shows most clearly, as will be seen, the suitableness and claim 
of the Pyramid to have suggested the Prophet's language. It 
is allowed, indeed, that the Prophet's language had a two-fold 
(indeed, as we shall see, a threefold) spiritual reference, as a 
prediction sure of fulfilment. The first of these was to the 
time when the Mosaic worship was actually established in 
Egypt, and celebrated by the Egyptian Jews in a temple at 
Heliopolis, just as at Jerusalem. If any should here hastily 
object, The parallel between the Pyramid and the Temple 
does not hold, as no altar is seen in the Pyramid, my reply 
is. That the altar is symbolized by the coffer, when viewed, 
as by many it is, in the light of a baptismal font.^ The 
second and grander fulfilment, however, was when Egypt 
became completely Christianized, at least by profession, in 
the fourth century after Christ. We find Eusebius pointing 
at that very time, in his Evangelic Demonstration, to this 
very prediction of Isaiah as having come, amongst others, 
to be thoroughly fulfilled.^ And when this fulfilment is ex- 
pressed in Gospel language, that language is as exactly appli- 
cable to the Pyramid as the language of the Almighty met 
with in the book of Job was seen to be. For " the house of 
God, the church of the living God," is described as "the pillar 
and ground of the truth."* No mention is here made of an 
altar, because the one perfect sacrifice for sin has been oflfered 
once for all on the cross; but the Christian church, with its 

' The Rev. William Mackenzie, formerly of North Leith Free Church. 
• See Appendix IV. 

s Compare pp. 19 and 413 of The Demonstration, Cologne Edition 1868. 
« 1 Timothy iii. 15. 
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square and firm foundation of the apostles and prophets, and 
with Christ as the head-comer-stone, all builded on the Rock 
of Ages/ which was to be and was reared in Egypt, found a 
fitting symbol in the Great Pyramid. But I said the predic- 
tion of Isaiah had a third spiritual reference, namely, the re- 
erecting of the purified and true Christian Church in these 
latter days, in the symbolical no less than, I believe, in the 
actual geographical Egypt which has been so long Mahometan- 
ized .Indeed, the latter portion of this very nineteenth chapter 
of Isaiah in which it is foretold that Israel shall be blessed as 
God's people between Egypt and Assyria, who shall also be 
blessed of God, while it found a remarkable fulfilment in the 
first ages of the Christian Church, corresponds with and points 
to the proper mode of interpreting those solemn portions of St. 
John's Apocalypse which bear on the final overthrow of the 
mystical Babylon, and the millennial reign of the Christian 
Church. We live within sight and hearing (by faith I mean) 
of these most solemn and glorious fore-announced events : and 
the remarkable thing is, that the mystery shrouding for so 
long that primaeval wonder of the world the Great Pyramid 
should have been so almost completely removed just at this time, 
when its manifold and remarkable lessons may be seen to be 
at once so important and opportune, when too, and not sooner, 
the schools of science in the world had developed up to the 
point of being able to appreciate it.^ 

A pjissage met with in the prophecies of Jeremiah is also of 
special importance to our argument. Before this passage is 
quoted, however, it ought to be mentioned that another in 
the Lamentations of the same Prophet has been shown to indi- 
cate clearly his acquainta,nce with buildings like the Pyramid, 
viewed as tombs.' But the passage I specially mean runs 
thus : " The Great, the Mighty Lord, the Lord of Hosts is 
His name; great in counsel and mighty in work; (for thine 
eyes are upon all the ways of the sons of men ; to give every 
man according to his ways, and according to the fruit of his 

1 Ephesians, chap. ii. 20 — 22. 

* Twelve years ago the world^s knowledge of the san's distance was too far 
from the truth to have recognized the Great Pyramid's allusion to it. Forty 
years ago hardly anything accurate was known of the earth's mean density; and 
similarly with many other physical subjects- 

* See '* Antiquity of Intellectual Man,' Appendix 7, Article 2. 
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doings); which hast set signs and wonders in the land of Egypt 
even unto this day, and in Israel and among other men ; and 
ha«t made thee a name as at this day."* These words form 
part of the prayer oflfered by Jeremiah when imprisoned dur- 
ing the siege of Jerusalem by the Babylonians, and after he 
had purcliased by the counsel of God a portion of land in 
Judea, in the assurance that Judea would be again possessed by 
his fellow-countrymen. In the words just quoted he calls 
Gfxl by His august name. Lord of Hosts, that is to say, Lord 
of Hun, moon, and stars, as well as of Michael, Gabriel and the 
armies of Heaven, just as Isaiah did in the passage cited a 
little way back from his book. Moreover, two reasons show 
that in the words under consideration Jeremiah did not spe- 
cially mean the events that occurred at the Exodus, namely, 
the statement that the Egyptian wonders meant existed in his 
own day, and the circumstance that he makes precise reference 
to the Exodus in words following those quoted. Besides, the 
passage has a meaning and a connection of a remarkable kind, 
as respects our subject. Thus it mentions signs and wonders 
done by God in Israel and among other men, as well as Egypt, 
by which he had " made to himself a name as at this day." 
Here the mind of the prophet ran, and our minds are sum- 
moned to run, upon all the mighty works done by God in 
vindication of his honour as Lord of Hosts, and by which he 
had overcome his opponents, and "made a name for himself." 
And thus, even were there nothing else in the chapter to lead 
to it, there would be suggested to our minds the contrast be- 
tween the great primseval Babylonian work by which its build- 
ers meant '* to make a name for themselves " but which CJod 
frustrated, and the pure and lasting testimony to cosmical, 
moral, and theistic truth, made by the Great Pyramid, that 
chief wonder of Egypt, and indeed of the world. Moreover, all 
of the chapter that follows Jeremiah's prayer teems with proof 
of what we believe he really included under the meaning of 
the words we are examining. For it contains God's answer to 
the Prophet, to the eflfect, that what had brought all their 
calamities upon the Israelites, and was still to bring on them 
the capture of their city by Nebuchadnezzar, was just their 
following Babylonian superstitions in their worship of Baal and 

1 Jeremiah, xxxii. 20. 
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Moloch, and by sacrificing their children to these false gods in 
the fires of Hinnom. God was now employing, ^according to this 
answer, the devotees of that inhuman superstition to punish 
them. But, after they had seen and confessed in exile and 
bondage the error of their ways, God would visit the supersti- 
tious and tyrannical oppressors with overwhelming judgments 
in their turn, and restore his people with abundant blessings 
to their own country. Indeed, the final and complete over- 
throw of Babylon and Sabaism on the one hand, and the ulti- 
mate triumph and final establishment, as on a rock, of the 
Church, that " pillar and ground of the truth," on the other, 
are as clearly announced and as firmly insisted on by Jeremiah 
as by Isaiah. 

But another passage remains to be noticed, specially for 
this reason, that, while evidently belonging to the Pyramid 
class of Scriptural formulas, it confirms in a very remarkable 
manner the connection, by way of contrast, between the Great 
Pyramid an<l the Tower of Babel, indicated in the passage of 
Jeremiah just examined. The passage now referred to is the 
following, from the prophecies of Zechariah: — **Who art thou, 
O great mountain? before (the face of^) Zerubabel thou shalt 
become a plain: and he shall bring forth the headstone there- 
of with shouting, crying, Grace, grace unto it."^ The build- 
ing which it is here declared should be completed by laying on 
it the topmost stone, is generally understood to mean primarily 
that same second temple at Jerusalem, whose foundation is 
spoken of two verses after that just quoted as already laid. 
That foundation was laid, acconling to Ezra, with the shout- 
ings of the people ;* and Zechariah declared, in the words 
quoted above, that its topmost or head-stone would, by the 
subordination of all within and without Judea to God*s plan, 
be laid in like manner with shoutings of — Grace, grace unto it. 
The passage hjis, however, for its more remote but also more 
important meaning, the Christian Church, whose chief comer- 
stone is Christ. That the Messiah, Christ, is the antitype 
of the typical headstone, was maintained by the Jews in 
their Talmud before the advent of our Lord ; and that this 

* "t^BP — before the face. « Zechariah, chap. iv. 7. 

■• • •• 

« Ezra, iii. II. 
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was really the prophetical meaning, is seen clearly by compar- 
ing the passage with one in the preceding chapter, which runs 
thus : — " Behold, I will bring forth my servant the Branch. 
For behold the stone that I have laid before Joshua ; upon 
one stone shall be seven eyes : behold, I will engrave the 
graving thereof, saith the Lord of Hosts, and I will remove 
the iniquity of that land in one day."^ Our Lord's peculiar 
title of the Branch here employed marks him out as meant, 
while the expression "seven eyes on the stone" makes this 
meaning still more unmistakeable. But this reference of the 
passage will be placed beyond all doubt by another statement 
of the prophet, to be quoted in next paragraph. Meantime, 
it may be stated confidently, in the strength of what already 
appears, that the passage under review belongs to the same 
class as those already cited from Job, Isaiah, Ephesians, and 
1 Timothy. Speaking like them of God's works in figurative 
language drawn from architecture, the passage is seen plainly 
in its own peculiar features, and specially in the expression 
" the headstone," but still more in combination with its paral- 
lels, to refer to the Great Pyramid, as the one only world- 
famous object which completely exemplified all the architectu- 
ral features in what we would therefore call the pyramid class 
of biblical formulas. And a characteristic of the Great Pyra- 
mid already pointed out must be here insisted on, because it 
peculiarly entitled that building to be noticed in the Scriptures 
as we maintain it was. This is seen in the perfect freedom of 
the Pyramid from every idolatrous mark, and in the total absti- 
nence on the part of its architects and builders from connect- 
ing it, by any picture or sculpture, with any mere creature 
whatsoever, as a monument intended to glorify that creature. 
The Great Pyramid is completely distinguished in this way 
from all the other pyramids, excepting those which were after- 
wards built more or less on its pattern out of mere imitation, 
and indeed from all the buildings of ancient Egypt. A chief 
end intended to be served by all these was obviously to per- 
petuate in their paintings and sculptures either the glory of 
their human builders, or that of the false gods and goddesses 
they might be dedicated to. The Great Pyramid, on the 
contrary, was kept pure from all such egotism and from all 

1 Zechariah, chap. iii. 8, 9. 
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suclk idolatrous defilement. It was dedicated in such perfect 
purity to its great object, which is proved by a multitude of 
most remarkable facts to have been religious and moral in the 
highest degree, as to qualify its topmost or chief comer-stone 
to typify another topmost or chief comer-stone, whose laying 
in its place was accompanied, according to the prophet Zecha- 
riah, with shoutings of — Grace, grace unto it. 

But, as has been already intimated, the utterances of 
Zechariah justify the conclusions we drew from those of Jere- 
miah as to a contrast between the Great Pyramid and the 
Tower of BabeL Thus it was declared in the passage under 
review, That a mountain should become a plain before Zeru- 
babel,^ which means, according to the scope of Zechariah*8 
prophecies viewed in itself, and in the light of its fulfilment, so 
far as that has taken place, that all constituted power and 
authority, called symbolically " the great mountain," would, 
however opposed to the plan and spirit of God's rule from 
Mount Zion, be not only overcome, but gradually reduced into 
obedience and conformity with that rule. God's plan would 
thus prevail in the hands of Zerubabel, as the very name of 
this servant of God was meant to teach. For this name means 
neither " bom at Babylon," as the Seventy rendered it, nor 
" scattered to Babylon," as Gesenius and others have suggested, 
but " Scatter-ye-Babel," as the Hebrew may plainly mean 
when freed from the comparatively modem "pointing," and when 
interpreted in accordance with the previous context of Zechariah*s 
prophecies and the parallel portions of Jeremiah's predictions. 
Thus, that we have rightly rendered his name, is seen in the 
circumstances that Zeru-babel was to scatter a mountain in so 
far as it was opposed to God's plan, and make it plane, i,e,, 
reduced to conformity with God's plan ; that one part of this 
mountain was just the four horns which, according to Zechariah, 
"had scattered Judah,"^ while the other part was the Bab}- 
Ionian court influence ; and that Jeremiah had long before 
declared that God who had " scattered " His people would 
gather them together again, and scatter the enemies of Judah 
in their turn,' just as he was now doing by Zeru-babel. And 
that we are correct in rendering the term, Scatter-ye-Babel, as 

* Zochariah iv. 7. ' Zechariah i. 21. 

* Comp. Jeremiah xxxi. 10 ; xl., and the remarks at pp. 54^ 66, 
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being plural, is proved by these words, " For who liath despised 
the day of small things ? for they sliall rejoice and shall see 
the plummet in the hand of Zeru-babel with these Seven; they 
are the eyes of the Lord, which run to and fro through the 
whole earth. "^ Here we learn that the builder had a power 
more than that of all host« allied to him, and might therefore 
well be named in reforence to all opposing builders Scatter- 
ye-Babel ; for his power was that of The Branch, the Stone 
with seven eyes, the topmost stone and chief corner-stone, 
planned and fashioned to be such from the beginning of the 
world, even Messiah, the Son of God. Moreover, the entire 
language presented to us in the passage under review can only 
be fully understood according to its symbolic and spiritual 
sense, when interpreted in the light of all the works human 
and divine, and of all the events occurring in the past, to 
which it so plainly points. Thus what Ls said of Zeru-babel, as 
that name has just been explained, can only be fully understood 
in the symbolic aud spiritual sense, that is to say, its meaning 
in these relations can only be exhausted, when we understand 
it as explained by that primaeval event which occurred, shall 
we say, four thousand five hundred years ago ? when Jehovah 
Elohim, surveying men from his high throne, said, " Let us go 
down, and there confound their language, that they may not 
understand one another's speech. So the Lord scattered them 
abroad upon the face of the earth : and they left off to build 
the city."^ And again, it cannot be understood unless we con- 
templat'e that mountain-like building in Egypt which was 
undeniably not only finished securely on a rock, as may be 
seen at this day, but which, while teaching, as has been very 
summarily shown in our Homily, a marvellous system of truth, 
forms the only known key to that entire class of Scriptural 
similes, one of which was put into the mouth of Zechariah 
by the Seven whose almighty aid enabled Zeru-babel, after 
finishing his building by the exact aid of measure and plummet, 
to bring forth and put upon it the head-stone, with shoutings 
of — Grace, grace, unto it.^ 

^ Genesis. 

' I referred in a previons note (page 51) to the meaning given by Professor 
Smyth to the term * mountain' in Zechariah iv. 7, and to the exegetical and 
crilical confirmation of that meaning by Mr Petrie, in Appendix 7 to "The 
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VI. But I believe that several important things, some of 
which have already appeared, fully warrant us in 
cause of the maintaining, that there was when the Great Pyra- 
Great Pyra- ^[^ y^g^ builded, and that there is now, a very suffi- 
cient final cause for the rearing of such a scientific 
83anbol,as it has the best claim to be considered. The urgency of 

Antiquity of InteUectual Man." My statements in the text do not at all con- 
flict with these. They do not even modify them in any other way than by re- 
quiring them, in virtue of the additional light shed on the subject by my ren- 
dering of Zeru-babel, to be understood in the widest and most spiritual sense. 
In fact, when the prophet's language is understood in its fuU symbolical and 
spiritual sense, and in all its width and far-rcachingness of application, it is 
clearly seen to involve equally Professor Smyth and Mr Petrie's meaning and 
my own. 

Thus I agree with Mr Petrie that **the great mountain" does not mean mere 
difficulty or opposition, viewed abstractly, to be overcome. It means autho- 
rity, power, government, which must be reduced to order by rule and right 
law. But I understand it in the full prophetical width of meaning, and then 
I see that it embraces all that power and authority, without and within Judea, 
which needed to be thus reduced to order, and matle to obey the law of right, 
in order that the Temple might be completed, and its worship instituted. But 
this is far from exhausting the prophetic sense of the term, which is very wide 
— as wide, indeed, as the sense of the other symbolical terms employed in the 
passage. It includes all that Isaiah and John the Baptist mean when saying — 
"Prepare ye the way of the Lord, and make his paths straight. Every valley shall 
be filled, and every mountain and hill shall l>e brought low ; and the crooked 
shaU be made straight, and the rough ways shall be made smooth ; and all flesh 
BhaU see the salvation of God." * Yea, it is receiving illustration and fulfilment 
at this very day, when " the kingdoms of this world"* are in the way of becom- 
ing "the kingdoms of Go<l;" and when, in the end, "the mountain of the 
the Lord" — even " Mount Zion, the city of God" — shall be " established above 
every mountain and exalted above every hilL " * And all this will be accom- 
plished by those moral means of divine institution and application, before 
which man's opposing plans and i)owers shaU be dissipated, just that the divine 
ones may be carried out in their place. 

The same depth and fulness of meaning is observable in the term 2^ru-babel, 
and this character in the term is absolutely necessary to give coherence and 
harmony to the prophet's statements. This breadth and fulness of meaning 
becomes apparent in the manifestly typical character of Zeru-babel. He is 
typical of our Lord, viewed as the all-wise and all-knowing builder and ruler 
of the Church, just as Joshua is typical of our Lord in his priestly office and 
work. It is further manifested in the application to him by the prophet of 
language belonging in its full sense only to the Most High, as when it is said, 
"O great mountain ! before (that is, before the face') of Zeru-babel, thou shalt 

> Compare Isaiah xl. 3-5, and Luke iii. 4-^. 
' Revelations xi. 15. * Isaiah ii. 2. 

* ^xh — l>«fore the face. 
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this final cause may be seen to have been great at first, because, 
in spite of all that had occurred at Babel, the two chief nations 
of earliest antiquity, Chaldaea and Egypt, had determinedly 
adopted Sabaism as their worship, either by itself or mixed 
with other superstitions ; and, secondly, it is great in these 
times when a lamentable number doubt, or avowedly disbelieve 
and even laugh at, that biblical record to which the world 
owes its present freedom from Sabaism and innumerable other 
evils ; and when many would ask us to take Lucretius as our 
Bible, and a Lucretius too expurgated even of the Pagan's 
allusion to a remote region in which he allowed there might 
be Gods, but Gods who cared not for man, or his affairs. 

At the earlier of the two periods referred to, the Great 
Pyramid, possessing the character proved to belong to it, would 
act as a standing protest against Sabaism, and other idolatries, 

be redaced to order;" just as we read of God elsewhere, '*The hills melted 
like wax at the presence (from before the face') of the Lord, at the presence 
(from before the face') of the Lord of the whole earth. '*' The same thing 
appears in that plural force pointed out in the text as inhering in the name 
Scatter-ye-Babel, combined with the actual statement that the Seven — the all- 
Beeing, the aU-powerful, the perfect Spirit of God — would co-operate with him, 
and so endue him with power to mould mountains like melted wax, into that 
wisely and rightly adjusted form fitted to receive into its place the headstone. 
And this in ever-increasing measure, by virtue not only of the divine might 
that Zeru-babel was empowered to wield as a type, but of the divine might of 
the Anti-type Himself, even by * * the whole fulness of the Godhead" dwelling 
in and working in the Messiah. For the divine Messianic power is what 
Zechariah really holds forth as the highest and most general subject of contem- 
plation in such portions of his prophecies as we are examining. Neither could 
any other name have expressed more briefly or pregnantly the view of the ex- 
ertion of divine power sought to be made prominent than Zeru-babel expresses 
it, since this name takes in the earliest post-diluvian example of a mountain of 
power and authority melting at the presence and before the face of the Lord ; 
BO that his plan was actually carried out equally in the scattering of the nations, 
that the earth might bo peopled by them, and in the erection of that true and 
lasting builded symbol of scientific, moral, and religious truth, to which such 
marked and instructive reference is made in the passage under review, and in 
many others besides. While the name Zeru-babel co-extends in meaning with 
all this, so does it co-extend with the case to which the prophecy of Zechariah 
primarily referred, and with all similar cases in future times, onwards to the 
final moulding of all the kingdoms of the earth under the influence of the divine 
truth and will, into coherent portions of the house, city, and kingdom of God. 

* ^DD/D — ^rom before the face. » The same as last note. 

•• • • • 

* Psalm xcvii. 5. 
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and also against the injustice which invariably asserts predo- 
minancy over the mass of mankind, when they enlist them- 
selves in the service of falsehood. Certain scientific and 
physical conditions required that the magnificent protesting 
fabric should be placed in Egypt rather than in Babylonia, the 
seat of the undivided sway of Sabaisra. But there is no 
reason to believe that intercourse between the primaeval nations 
was so limited that the religious and moral lessons intended 
to be taught by the chief wonder of the world at that time, 
could not reach from Egypt to Babylon. Doubtless, it would 
be treated by the followers of Sabaism in Babylon, just as it 
appears to have been by those in Egypt. That is to say, 
there would be continuance in Sabaism in Babylon just as 
there was in Egypt after the strong hands of the Royal builder, 
who trod under his feet Egyptian gods, were powerless in 
death. At the same time, the Egyptians would appear to 
have retained and handed down a partial knowledge of the 
true character of the Pyramid, until it became gradually 
obscured, and was at last quite lost. But amongst the wor- 
shippers of the Lord God the knowledge of its true character 
was long preserved, as would appear from the symbolic use of 
it made in the book of Job and elsewhere in Scripture. The 
traditional knowledge of it, or of the science symbolized by it, 
preserved among the people of God, was one means, we believe, 
of saving them from that worship of the sun, moon, and stars 
which Job declared to deserve, even on its first appearance, 
death at the hands of the magistrate. And I may state, that 
for my own part, I trace to the fountain of physical know- 
ledge which was opened by God for primaeval man, and which 
was symbolized by the Great Pyramid, certain approaches 
made by some Greek philosophers to some cosmical views 
deemed to belong purely to modern times. These philosophers 
themselves ascribe their knowledge of these things to Eastern 
and Egyptian sources. Thus, Thales held all things to have 
originated in fluid substance, Leucippus, the earliest Greek 
teacher of the atomic theory, held, as Aristotle tells us Pytha- 
goras did, that the heavenly bodies revolve about each other :* 
committing the error, indeed, of making the sun revolve about 
the moon, but still teaching truly that the earth revolves about 

1 See Appendix VII. 
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the sun, and also about its own axis, by which last the alter- 
nation of day and night is caused. It appears to me that 
what is true in this early astronomical view is so far removed 
from the most obvious and common conception of the subject, 
Bs to warrant the idea that the erroneous portion of the state- 
ment was man's corruption of the pure primaeval knowledge 
symbolized by the Great Pyramid, for this among other rea- 
sons, that it might show us in these last days bow God sup- 
plied physical knowledge to primaeval man, that he might be 
warned against such monstrous supei*stitions as Sabaism, and 
that the possession of a measure of such knowledge might 
preserve His true worshippers from many destructive errors. 

But again this primaeval monument, after the lapse of more 
than four Millenniums since its construction, is subserving at 
this very day most important purposes as respects wisdom and 
knowledge. The gradual disclosure of its scientific mysteries 
is the result in great measure of the partial dilapidation it has 
suffered, especially during the times of the barbarous Maho- 
metan rule. The number and importance of the lessons 
which its disclosed mystery teaches is indeed very striking. 
Thus it testifies to the state of the stellar heavens at the time 
of its building, and teaches at the same time its own age. It 
helps also to determine the date of the Flood, and to give con- 
sistency to the chronology and history of Diluvian and post- 
Diluvian times. It testifies to the importance of the exact 
and of the physical sciences — terrestrial and cosmical — not 
merely from the utilitarian, but from the religious point of 
view. It shows that some unidolatrous men possessed extra- 
ordinary knowledge in these sciences just when the whole world 
was going widely astray in the worship of sun, moon, and stars ; 
and it thus seals, as with a Divine impress left on adamantine 
materials, the truth that sound science is not only a handmaid 
but a defender of sound religion. Moreover, it shows the 
symbols of just measures and just weights builded into a most 
durable repertory, as they were afterwards laid up in the 
Tfemple of Jerusalem, at the very time when a brutal tyranny 
was gradually overspreading the idolatrous world, which may 
be said to have had its chief seats in Egypt, and in Babel the 
capital of Nimrod, that mighty hunter before theLord — a tyranny 
which, instead of revering a justice determined scientifically. 
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accordiDg to the measures and weights employed by the Opifex 
Mundi himself when he * fetched a compass round the universe' 
and * weighed the hills in a balance/ despised all justice, and 
crushed the body of mankind down into beasts of burden. 
Such are the things taught us at this day by the Great Pyra- 
mid, as there are noble men of science sufficiently animated 
with Christian truthfulness and courage manfully to proclaim. 
We thus see a united science, righteousness and religion testi- 
fying from the Great Pyramid with a reawakened mien, just as 
they were intended to do more than four thousand years ago. 
The oldest and noblest building is thus seen to be at one in 
testimony and in spirit with the oldest and noblest book. 
God is making that great name for himself, I believe, by the 
Great Pyramid at this day, which the builders of the tower of 
Babel sought to make for themselves more than four thousand 
years since. If there be any truth in the opinion of those 
who believe that they can point to some of the remains of the 
Tower of Babel, then these now present only a mass of rubbish, 
blasted and vitrified by the wrathful fires of heaven ; though 
the chief part of the buildings has undoubtedly sunk out of 
human sight into the soft alluvial soil on which they were so 
unwisely erected. Their only lesson is that of the desolation 
wrought by a just Divine vengeance, and the shortcomings of 
human ideas. The Great Pyramid on the other hand is last- 
ing as the hills, even as the rocky hill on which it is so securely 
founded, while the very denudations it has experienced by the 
torrents of bar])arism rather than of the elements, have only 
furthered God's plan of making it his witness to scientific truth 
in its relations with justice and religion in these last days. 

Putting together, then, the various things we have insisted 
on, I ask whether it is after all so wild and chima>rical an idea 
that God should have stirred up, in the primaeval age of the 
world, men who knew Him, and who inherited or had imparted 
to them a divinely-tauglit science to construct this greatest of 
all buildod monuments ? Is not this rather the rational view 
to take of it ? Here, for one thing, is a scientific symbol, as 
measurements, calculations, and reasonings of an incontro- 
vertible kind prove it to be. This matter stands on its own 
basis. Again, Scripture contains a number of allusions and 
symbolical expressions which find no object so exactly and 
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completely suitable as this confessed " wonder " of the ancient 
world. This also stands on its own basis. Still further, some 
such sufficient reason as the symbolism of the Great Pyramid 
presents is required to account for the wise and sensible views 
of the Kosmos entertained by the tnie worshippers of God from 
the earliest ages. This is certainly a consideration of weight 
not easily cast aside. In this last consideration is also seen 
one part of a final cause for the construction of a symbol like 
the Great Pyramid shortly after the arrestment of the building 
of the Tower of Babel; while another portion of this final 
cause id seen in the inestimable benefits, historical, economic, 
moral, and religious, conferred on us by the scientific character 
of the Great Pyramid at this day. Here, then, are four firmly 
grounded, quite independent reasons, which unite in supporting 
John Taylor and Piazzi Smyth's beautiful, and no less valuable, 
theory as to the divine Authorship of the Great Pyramid. 
We can discern clearly in our subject also the illustration and 
confirmation of this grand moral truth : Man's ambitious and 
wicked designs for making a name to himself, as a power 
without God, are invariably blasted and end in shame, but 
God's works endure and testify to the glory of that name which 
will outlast the sun, moon, and stars.^ 

1 Among mach most varied and valuable instmction will be found an account, 
equally succinct and complete, of the Great Pyramid in " Facts and Dates," 
by the Rev, Alex. Mackay, LL.D., F.fl.G.S. 
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And the sixth angel poured oat his vial apon the great river Euphrates ; 
and the water thereof was dried up, that the way of the kings of the east might 
be prepared." — BsvKULTioir zvi. 12. 



The Persian is the second nation from whose history we 
propose to show that the ancient Pagan peoples, as well as 
the Hebrew people, were guided and instructed by some 
certain portion of geniiine Divine Inspiration. The matter 
that will come specially under our notice at this time, 
like that which we shall examine in the case of the 
Romans, will prove to be of the prophetic or apocalyptic 
kind, in the common scriptural acceptation of these terms. 
It will be found, as recorded in certain books, to have 
testified among Pagans to substantially the same religious 
facts and truths, and to the same prospects for mankind 
under the divine rule, as did the prophetic and apoca- 
lyptic writings of the Old Testament among the Jews. And 
it seems to me that when we shall have examined what 
Egypt, Persia, Greece, and Rome severally supply to our 
subject, there will appear a peculiar appropriateness in these 
respective contributions. The mind feels satisfaction, I think, 
in seeing that the Persians, who cast down into the dust the 
thoroughly idolatrous and cruel Babylonia, and the Romans, 
who gradually formed that world-wide civil and political stage 
on which Christianity appeared in due time to clear away 
idolatry and to take its place, had both at the heart of their 
religious systems comparatively pure elements of faith, and 
unquestionable apocalyptic elements guiding them. There is 
satisfaction also in thinking that the great Protestant move- 
ment against the worst intellectual and moral evils of Poly- 
theism was made in Athens, the most intellectual of Greek 
cities, and by a native of that city who avowed himself even 
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to the death as inspired ; and that the most ancient civilized 
nation should have contained a monument which, after testify- 
ing in itself and by its builders against the worst forms of 
idolatry more than four thousand years ago, should be still 
testifying at this veiy day, on a sure scientific basis, to all- 
important physical, moral, historical, religious, and chronolo- 
gical truths. 

L The Persian is the second ancient kingdom, then, from 
I.ReMonsfor ^^^^^ remains we shall adduce evidence of an 
DowpMsiiiA apocalyptic element introduced by God into His 
^e re^ouB^ government over the Ethnic or the Gentile nations, 
history of A very few remarks will serve to justify our passing 
over the Ninevitish and Babylonian kingdoms, 
and thus adverting to the cotnparatively recent Persian empire. 
Every thing that we know from history of the two former 
kingdoms proves that, in spite of their direct inheritance of 
the knowledge of God, and of man's early history, proved in 
many ways to have been imparted at first to man ; ^ in spite, 
too, of extraordinary divine interferences acknowledged and 
acted on by tbem,^ and exerted in their behalf as they advanced 
in their most highly favoured localities, in populousness, 
resources, wealth, and luxury : they advanced at the same time 
in superstition and idolatrousness, and in a consequently 
darkened and barbaric kind of civilization. Than the testimony 
to what has just been described, borne by the Sacred History, 
nothing of a historico-moral kind can be more valuable or 
trustworthy. Its trustworthiness, judged by the historical 
standard, is amply vindicated by the concurrence with it, not 
only of ancient profane history, as learned from Berosus and 
Herodotus, but by the strongest possible evidence, as is allowed 
by all who know it, namely, the testimony of architectural 
and other archaeological remains. Equally important results have 
been reached by the labours of archaeologists in this field as in 
that of Egjrpt. By the labours of Rawlinson and Layard 
there have been secured the rectification and confirmation of 
historic names, facts, and dates ; and a representation in real 
and lifelike modes of the Eastern men and manners, as they 

1 As exemplified in the " Chald{ean Bible," spoken of in the Note, page 14. 
' As exemplified in the case of Jonah. 
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were witnessed before or at the time of the Exodus or the siege 
of Troy, or when these events were not more remote than 
dressy or Poictiers from us. The world of these ancient times 
has been thus in a way resuscitated. 

The Assyrian and Babylonian empires, notwithstanding their 
vast resources of population and wealth, and notwithstanding 
a certain barbaric, superstitious, degraded, and degrading 
civilization, were apparently never intended in the plan of 
Providence, any more than the Mexican and Peruvian empires, 
80 closely resembling them in some features of their civiliza- 
tion,^ to preserve and hand down, either in the literary or 
archaeological forms, truths fitted to enlighten, quicken, and 
elevate succeeding nations and empires. Their original rich 
inheritance of primitive tradition and religion appears, in 
striking contrast with the Persians, to have become very com- 
pletely overlaid by a Sabaistic and idolatrous superstition. 
Any civilizing influence they exerted (and we are far from 
quite denying all such influence) was absorbed by Persians, 
Indians, Phoenicians, Greeks, and others, without leaving any 
distinct and recoverable traces. Their chief moral and religious 
service to after times has been an enduring and solemn warning 
as to the incurableness of the canker that wastes individuals 
and nations who take leave deliberately and perseveringly of 
pure religious truth and worship. Such have entered on and 
are deliberately following out a course wherein, at however 
distant a date, they and their darkening and demoralizing 
institutions must, by the most inevitable of all decrees, be 
swept, as with the besom of destruction, out of the great house 
of the Almighty Father. This law has been exemplified in 
race after race, in kingdom after kingdom, in the past. It is 
finding an exemplification in the world at this very day. 
When the degradation reached in the midst of a profound 
religious and moral darkness has arrived at a certain point, 
nothing apparently can remedy it ; and its miserable subjects 
drop like decapng fruit from the branches of the tree of 
humanity. Where they do not quite perish, they sink down 
to form a stratum trodden under the feet of a purer and more 

* Sir William Jones thought that Mexico and Pern inherited from Chaldsea 
such civilization as they enjoyed ; and a hereditary connection of some kind 
between them cannot bo denied. See Appendix III. 
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enlightened society, where they remain in a degraded state ; 
or, it may be. become gradually impregnated with enlightening 
and quickening influences, which fit them to take their own, 
though still subordinate, part in the great system of a civilized 
and enlightened nation. But any way, it has been a sure 
general rule that, when the right time has come, such nations 
BA we speak of, with their religious and social systems, have 
been, by one or more visitations, either blotted out entirely, 
or supplanted by a purer and improvable stock. Thus, as the 
Canaanites were swept from the Holy Land by the Israelites, 
and as the descendants of the Canaanites were in after times 
subdued under foot of the comparatively pure and noble 
Romans, so were both Ninevites and Babylonians cast down 
in common from their idolatrous and barbaric glory by the 
comparatively speaking unidolatrous, theistic, and virtuous Per- 
sians. These last themselves were in turn overcome by the 
intellectual and high-aiming Greeks, when they had succumbed 
beneath a demoralizing and destructive luxury. 

What we have said respecting the unfruitfulness in valuable 
intellectual, moral, and religious lessons of the peculiar super- 
stitious civilization of Babylonia, finds ample confirmation in 
the results of Professor Piazzi Smyth's labours in the Chaldaean 
field of Archaeology, as may be learned from his " Antiquity of 
Intellectual Man." From these labours Professor Smyth has 
done signal service to historic truth, and to that religious truth 
as well, which is so closely linked with, and so dependent in 
certain respects, upon historic truth. By the legitimate 
application of his exact and unquestionable scientific tests to the 
Euphratean architectural remains — ^proto-Chaldaean, Assyrian, 
and Babylonian — he has reached results completely corrobora- 
tive of those which an unprejudiced and truly rational study of 
sacred and profane history leads to, namely, that to forsake 
God and his true worship was in early times the inevitable 
pathway to degradation and barbarism. Viewed in series with 
the Great Pyramid, and in the light of the same scientific 
principles, the Euphratean sacred buildings are proved to have 
been barbaric and degraded in conception, as well as egregiously 
erroneous in their scientific and astronomical aims, when com- 
pared with the Great Pyramid. While indeed the Euphratean 
remains often indicate a design and effort on the part of the 
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builders to work in accordance with certain great cosmical 
truths, they manifest at the same time an ignorance and 
impotence in these efforts, combined with a subjection to 
debasing, idolatrous, and egotistical conceptions of a more 
general kind, just as conspicuous in their way as are the 
scientific truth and accuracy, united to pure and elevated 
conceptions, which shine out so clearly in the case of the Great 
Pyramid. 

n. It is among the Persians then, a people, as we shall see, 
II. Anele- employed by God in accomplishiDg certain great 
S^tioiL^d ®°^® connected with the overthrow of the king- 
certain dom of darkness and the advancement of his own 
J^^l^^^® kingdom, that we are to look for the next clear 
ments con- traces of a comparatively pure tradition, and even 
Magian"^ ^ ^^ apocalyptic announcements all manifestly em- 
Bookfl. ployed for great ends under Divine guidance. 
These are met with in the Magian,' or Sacred Persian Books, 
usually ascribed to the famous religious law-giver Zoroaster. 
I have said comparatively pure tradition, for the peculiarity of 
the Persian Magianism now to be considered is, I apprehend, 
that, owing to certain circumstances which will be considered, 
the primaeval revelation shared in by all the nations was never 
80 completely overlaid by error in their case as in the case of 
some others ; that they were thereby made more receptive of 
additional knowledge as it reached them at various times from 
Judea, or afterwards at Babylon ; and that they were thus 
educated and prepared to be most important agents in carrying 
out the Divine plans up to a certain point. It is by viewing 
their religious history from their rise and downwards — as we 
are fortunately able to do, in outline at least, with sufficient 
clearness for our purpose, — that we can also secure the great 
advantage of being able to admit, without detriment to Revela- 
tion, much that rationalists have affirmed on this subject, 
instead of being forced unsatisfactorily to explain, or even to 
deny, it in defence of Revelation as with Dr Pusey in his 
important work, " Daniel the Prophet." On the other hand, 
while admitting to Dr. Pusey the existence among the Persians 
of a certain initial stage of Sabaism and of the worship of the 
elements, we are enabled from our point of view to show by 
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-what influences that superstition was arrested in the case of the 
Persians ; how they presented peculiarities so striking in the 
estimation of Herodotus ; and why God — speaking with all 
reverence — ^not only rejected Babylonia and Egypt in com- 
parison with them as agents for advancing affairs towards the 
fulness of times, but employed the Persians to punish both 
Babylonians and Egyptians, and to act in series with the 
Greeks and Romans for the advancement of civilization and in 
preparing the world for Christianity. The Cyrus of Persia, as 
we shall see, was the great Ethnic political harbinger of the 
Messiah and of His kingdom. 

While diflferent parties disagree as to the sources whence 
the Persian Magians drew their religious beliefs ; as to the 
periods at which they came into possession of them ; and as 
to the sense in which they understood them : still there has 
been a substantial agreement from very early times respecting 
the leading peculiarities of their belief and worship. There 
is much difference of opinion respecting the age of the 
various portions of their Zend-avesta — their Bible, or Living 
Word, as Zend-avesU means, though it is admitted that 
much of it is very ancient. The oldest portions are believed 
to be more ancient than the supposed times of Zoroaster, 
when the system set forth in the Zend-avesta appears 
to have been moulded into the form it presented when first 
distinctly recognized and treated of in history. The actual 
personality of Zoroaster himself has been disputed by Niebuhr, 
but there appears to be no sufficient ground for questioning 
the distinct statement of the Zend-avesta, that Zoroaster its 
author, or compiler — in its earlier form, doubtless — lived in 
Bactria in the time of king Gustasp.^ In the Zend-avesta 

* As regards the historical character of Zoroaster there is little consistent and 
trustworthy evidence, when we leave out of view the statement of the Zenda- 
vesta that he lived in the reign of Gustasp, king of Bactria. Herodotus does 
not mention him at aU, which Ib a strong argument against his existence in the 
time of Darius the Mede, and of the rise of Magianism at that time. On the 
other hand, Ctesias the Greek physician at the Persian Court, followed by 
Ammianus Marcellinus, calls Zoroaster a king of Bactria, thus agreeing in a 
way with the Zend-avesta. It is needless to enter into the later historical 
Greek statements on this subject, since they conflict much, both on chronological 
and geographical grounds. Some early Greek statements, however, additional 
to that of the historian Ctesias, may be noticed, since they are interesting as 
having been made by the philosopher Plato, and since they prove that he had 
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itself it is declared that the religion taught in it was received 
from Abraham ; and according to Hyde, who supports his 
statements by quotations and references, this was believed by 
leading Arabian writers not only of Persian Magianism, but of 
Indian Brahmanism. As respects certain remarkable apo- 
calyptic views set forth in some of the Magian Books, and 
much insisted on in early Christian times, as well as singularly 
employed in these later times, there is little room for diflference 
of opinion respecting their real source and authorship. 

Hyde, whose elaborate and still invaluable work on " The 

received substantiaUy the same account of Zoroaster as a religious teacher that 
has come down to us. 

The first of the statements referred to occurs in the First Alcibiades, and 
runs thus : — *'Who indeeed teaches the Magianism of Zoroaster, the son of 
JSormuzd — which means the service of the gods, — ^he also teaches the things 
pertaining to Royal rule. " The person referred to in the beginning of this passage 
is the best-fitted of four to instruct in Magianism ; and an undoubtedly correct 
view of Magianism itself is given in the passage, when it is styled a system of 
religious worship ; while the additional and most important element of its being 
a system of instruction in the science and art of governing is pointed out. [I 
am inclined to think that this statement will be found to throw light on that 
view of Roman history that must be taken by us in the sequel.] Zoroaster is 
styled in the passage the son of Hormuzd, that is to say, of the Light or of God. 
Mosheim expresses the opinion in one of his long notes to Cudworth's 
'Intellectual System,* (Vol. i., p. 472, n. 2, Tcgg's ed.) that Hormuzd was 
reaUy the name of the father, that name being actually given in Persia to 
men just as other names like Mithradates, compounded of the name of a god, 
were given. This may be so. Its likelihood, however, is diminished by the 
circumstance that Zoroaster is generally understood to be meant in another 
passage of Plato, where he is called the son of Ahriman, which was the name 
of the principle of darkness. This passage occurs in the tenth book of the 
Republic ; and is remarkable for the account it gives of a vision of Zoroaster 
in which he saw the future judgment, and the conditions of the good and bad 
respectively in a future state. I apprehend that it was on account of such 
statements respectuig his birth that Niebuhr inclined to consider 2U)roa8ter as 
being a merely mythical character. However, any such erroneous statements 
as these, made by Greeks who were generally little able (as Hyde points out) 
to enter correctly into eastern modes of thought, ought not to be allowed to 
negative any positive historical evidence that exists. It is just possible that 
in calling Zoroaster first the son of Hormuzd, and again the son of Ahriman, 
that Plato was only confusing some actual eastern name applied to him, after 
the same manner that men were called sons of God among the Israelites. 
And whatever may be the explanation of Plato's language the fact remains 
undoubted that Zoroaster, an inhabitant of Bactria in the time of Gustasp, is 
declared in the Zend-avesta to have been its author ; that Ctesias describes him 
not only as the religious law-giver of Persia, but as being himself a king of 
Bactria ; and that Plato also speaks of him in such terms as have been pointed 
out in this note. 
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Religion of the Ancient Persians " was published early in the 
last century, took a highly favourable view of the enlighten- 
ment and spirituality of the Magian system considered in itself, 
and in comparison with other Ethnic systems. He did this 
on the ground of orthodox Christianity, and as seeing in 
Magianism, when deduced, as he deduced it in all its true and 
pure elements, from primaeval, patriarchal, or Jewish sources, 
a proof and illustration of the unparalleled excellency of his 
own faith. Putting aside, very much, Greek and Latin 
authorities as incompetent from their European ignorance and 
prejudices to form a right conception, and bear correct testi- 
mony, as to Asiatic beliefs — in which to a certain extent he 
was quite correct — he has given, under Biblical guidance, 
that favourable view already hinted at. He was the more 
encouraged to do this by the belief that Magianism owed such 
excellencies as it possessed to Revelation. He pointed out 
how Magianism as set forth in its sacred books, taught that 
the human race sprang from a single pair ; that it bore testi- 
mony to the occurrence of the Flood ;^ that it mentions Noah 
and his sons ; that as for Abraham, as already stated, it 
declares him to be its own author ; and that it makes mention 
also of Moses. According to Hyde, too, the Magian doctrine 
respecting God was not only almost quite pure aud spiritual 
as compared with that of the Babylonians and Canaanites, and 
even of the Egyptians; but it was not of the gross dualistic 
kind which it afterwards became in the hands of the Mani- 
cheans. ITie Magian worship of the sun also, according to 
him, was purely symbolical and civil, not a gross idolatrous 
creature-worship as in Babylonia, Canaan, and Egypt. It 
affirmed, too, in a manner very like scripture respecting good and 
bad angels, ranged under Hormuzd the principle of light, and 
Ahriman the principle of darkness respectively; and conducting 
or superintending under their respective leaders various natural 
or other processes. Moreover, it contains predictions respecting 
the appearance on earth of a Saviour who would ultimately 
overthrow the kingdom of Darkness, and make supreme and 
universal the kingdom of Light and of God.* 

1 Harcoort held the Magians to have been originally Arkites ; see Doctrine of 
the Deluge, VoL I., p. 488. 

*The following is the translation from Hyde'a Latin, of the prediction 
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Now the Rationalist party for the most part admit with 
Hyde the spirituality of the views respecting the Divine nature 
set forth by Magianism ; and also that it taught the existence 
of good and bad angels. However, speaking generally, they 
make this admission from a quite ditferent ground than that 
of Hyde, just as they make a totally different use of the 
religious facts and truths admitted by them. In so far as they 
are pure Rationalists, and consequently Christian only in name, 
or not even so much as in name, they look not as Hyde did, 
and all rightly instructed Christians do, to some primaeval 
source whence Magianism, and other Ethnic systems, drew 
what was true and good in them. Any thing of this kind is 
not their object. On the contrary, they make the sacred 
writers among the Jews draw large and important materials 
from Magianism, as if entirely dependent for such materials 
on that source. Thus they would trace to a Magian source 
the belief in good and bad angels, and in daemons, which 
existed among the Jews and found expression both in canonical 
books, and in apocryphal books written after the Captivity, as 
also in the books of the New Testament. But not only so : 
for a French writer of much research, and in some respects of 
an excellent spirit, though treating of this subject too much in 
the purely Rationalistic spirit, traces the Apocalyptic element 
of scripture, which he distinguishes from the Messianic, to 
Magianism. Before the Captivity, according to this writer, 
the predictions of Scripture were only Messianic, whereas 
afterwards they became Apocalyptic as in the case of Daniel's 
prophecies.^ But while this is certainly to err in one diiection, 

referred to in the text : — ** Amongst those things which Zordusht (or Zoroaster) 
has foretold in his book, the Zendavesta, is, that in the last times a man 
Oshanderhegla, i.e., the Man of the World, should appear, who^would adorn 
the world with religion and justice. Again, that after his time Petyava, or 
the Devil should appear, who during twenty years would inflict injury on his 
affairs and kingdom. That after this Osiderbegha should appear who would again 
quicken the inhabitants of the world with righteousness, and put an end to 
injurious conduct, and restore unchanged customs to their former places ; that 
kings would obey him, and no obstacle would withstand his purposes ; that he 
would bring aid to true religion, and that in his time peace and calm would 
prevail, and there would be a settlement of strifes and a withdrawing of 
injuries." — Hisiorla Beligionis Veterum Parsarum, p. 388. 

1 The writer just referred to, Michael Nicolas, in his work Des Doctrines Reli" 
gi^wes Des Jui/Sj page 300, sets forth additional Apocalyptic matter from 
the Magian books: — "According to these books," he says, "Caoahyhano will 
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others have erred, I believe, in another direction. For example, 
Dr Pusey, while conferring an invaluable service on revealed 
truth by his defence of the genuineness, authenticity, and full 
canonicity of the book of Daniel, that Old Testament Apoca- 
lypse, has not done justice to the Persian Magianism viewed 
either independently or in comparison with other Ethnic 
systems ; he entirely overlooks the historical view of it as a 
corrupted form of a primaeval revelation. The historical 
characteristics of Persian Magianism, as vouched for by Hero- 
dotus, cannot be put aside as Dr Pusey sets them aside.^ 

appear on earth at the end of the fourth Persian dynasty. The fall of this 
dynasty will be marked by terrible calamities. The nations, forming a 
coalition, will engage in a long warfare with the worshippers of Hormuzd. 
Blood will flow in great floods ; like an impetuous stream, it will put in motion 
the wheels of a mill. Evil-doers shall triumph over virtuous men — the impure 
people over the worshippers of the light. When all shall appear desperate, two 
prophets, Oscheder-Bami and Oschedir-Mah, shall come successively on earth to 
prepare the work of Caoshyhauc. According to a passage of the Minokhired, each 
of these precursors of the liberator shall reign one hazare, that is to say a thousand 
years, and shall add a new book to the ancient revelations. The malific 
Dalah, who was chained to the mountin Demavand will see his chains fall off, 
and he will cast himself upon the earth. It is then that Caoshyhauc will 
appear in the midst of the true worshippers of the light, to re-establish the 
law of Hormuzd, to chase away fraud and evil, and to found the fifth and last 
period. The long strife engaged in between Hormuzd and Ahriman will be 
ended, not by the annihilation of the latter, but by what we can call his con- 
version. Ahriman with his army of rebellious spirits, will prostrate himself 
before Hormuzd, will proclaim his power and superiority, and will join himself 
to the choirs of the rebellious spirits. Accordingly, at the end of the ages, aU 
will enter into a universal communion of the good ; all, even impure men, who 
opposed themselves to his triumph, even the prince of evil and the dark band 
of Daevas. The pure satisfaction of seeing the conversion of the wicked is the 
object of the prayers of the fervent followers of Magianism." 

Respecting these statements of the Zend-avesta, Nicolas says, ''Change the 
names of the actors of the great Magian drama, and you would believe you 
were reading a Jewish Apocalypse. The resemblance between the one and the 
other extends to the smallest details. The fifth monarchy of Daniel corre- 
sponds to the fifth dynasty founded by the liberator Caoshyhauc. The prince 
of the spirits putting himself at the head of the idolatrous peoples to combat 
the elect of Jehovah resembles very much the prince of darkness leading along 
the Daevas and the impure nations against the Prince of light and his 
worshippers. The reign of the thousand years of the Messiah corresponds to 
the hazare of the two precursors of the Magian liberator. Finally, in the Jewish 
Apocalypse as in the Magian doctrine of the last things, mention is made of a 
resurrection of the dead at the commencement of the reign of the liberator and 
of the proclamation of a new law." — Des Doctrines Beligieuses cUs Jui/s : Paris, 
Michael Levy Freres : 1S66. 

1 See ' Daniel the Prophet,' Lect. 8 and 9. 
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The fact that the Persians not only did not worship images, 
but were iconoclasts (such at least was Carabyses in Egypt) and 
that they worshipped God in the open air, as a Being " not 
confined to temples made with hands," deserves to have due 
weight given to it, especially when seen to have occurred at a 
time when the whole world was idolatrous ;^ God's own people 
themselves being under punishment for it. Another peculi- 
arity pointed out by Herodotus is equally note-worthy. This 
is the knowledge and conviction possessed by the Persians, 
according to the observant and sagacious Greek, of the tlruth 
that the Divine Being and Nature are neither human nor of 
human origin, as the Greeks erroneously imagined.* That 

1 Herodotus, Lib. I., cap. 135. 

s Reference same as last. I here add to the remarks in the text the 
following most important testimony borne by Mosheim in one of his learned 
notes to Cudworth's * InUlUctucU System,* It is the more forcible since 
Mosheim was generally inclined to oppose attributing to the Pagans any high 
and spiritual conceptions respecting the divine nature. He was of the hard, 
mechanical, Protestant School : Cudworth was a Christian Platonist. 
"Notwithstanding this, however, I confess there are testimonies extant in 
ancient authors, which would seem to afford proof that the later Persians at 
least invoked a deity superior to the sun in power and majesty. I shall 
bring forward as evidence a few passages, which have accidentally occurred to 
me in reading. Xenophon, De Exx)edit. Cyri, lib. 8, p. 647, introduces Cyrus 
praying thus : Zeu TarpQe, Kai'^Xie Kal Tdvref ^eol S4x^a^e rdSe, *' O ancestral 
Jove, thou Sun, and all ye Cods, receive these offerings." Similar to this is 
the prayer of the Persian king Darius, given by Plutarch, De Fortuna Alex- 
andri M., tom 2, opp. p. 338, EZ 8^ ofxerai rd ifiii Zed xarpCk HepaQyf xaX paffCKetoi 
^€ol, ** But if my power is gone, O Jupiter, ancestral god of the Persians, and 
ye royal gods." In these prayers, the pcUemalJupUer is clearly distinguished 
from the sun and named before it ; which shows that the Persians paid greater 
honours to that deity than to the sun. But lest there should be any room to 
surmise that this Jupiter was probably held by the Persians in the same rank 
as the sun, I shall quote another ^passage of Xenophon, almost putting the 
matter beyond all doubt, lib. i. p. 65, 66, ed. Hutchins. The historian 
informs us that Cyrus prayed to the ancestral deities Vesta and Jupiter, and 
the other gods ; and thereupon received favourable omens of lightning and 
thunder : he then adds : To&rtop Si tfxufirrufv, ovSiv tri SXKo oluvi^dfievoi Iropedorro 
u>f oidipa M<raKra rd TOT MEFISTOT GECr arifieta, ** When these (lightnings) 
appeared, without taking any other augury, they proceeded, because the signs 
of the Supreme Ood could have escaped no one." These words make it evident 
that the Persians held thcU Cod to be supreme who wielded the thunder and 
lightning to the terror, or sometimes, when piously approached, to the encour- 
agement of mortals. But I know not to what God this power can be ascribed 
other than the ancestral Jupiter invoked by Cyrus. Wherefore, if Xenophon's 
authority is to be relied on, the Persians acknowledged a certain god superior 
to the sun, who, they supposed, manifested his presence and majesty by 
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Magianisni should have been correct in its beliefs respecting 
the spiritual and superhuman character of the Divine Nature, 
fio far as to induce such an opinion in the mind of Herodotus, 
is very remarkable ; even although much error, and even 
much incipient idolatry, were mingled with their beliefs. But 
in truth, I believe that some of the errors pointed out by Dr 
Pusey as indicating low Pagan notions respecting God in Magian- 
ism, were no other than corruptions of primitive truth. Such, 
for example, was the alleged error of making Hormuzd not an 
independent Divine Being, but an emanation of the eternal 
and independent light. Nay more; when Magian opinions 
respecting Hormuzd and Ahriman on the one hand, and Hor- 
muzd, Mithras and Mithra on the other are examined, in con- 
nection with the Egyptian and other Ethnic creeds, abundant 
reason appears for concluding that the different national beliefs 
were all of them corruptions of a primaeval knowledge of the 
Trinity in unity, and of the existence of an evil spiritual power.^ 
And that the Persians should have shared more or less with 
other nations in error respecting the connection between 
the spiritual and material worlds is only what might have 
been expected. The remarkable thing is that they should 
have occupied a religious position in some respects so peculiar. 
How they should have done so, it is possible, I believe, in so 
far to show on historical grounds. Indeed one department of 
history, to which Dr Pusey refers in connection with his views, 

thnnder and lightning. Herodotns, Histor. lib. i., cap. 131, p. 55, and Strabo, 
Geograph. lib. 15, p. 695, make this Jupiter of the Persians to be heaven 
itself : Tbw k6k\i» xdrra rw oOpavoG Aia KoK^orret, says Herodotus, ** They caU 
the whole compass of heaven Jupiter." [Most true ; for almost aU the oriental 
nations believe the aU-pervading light to be God.] But in this, I am afraid, 
these authors are mistaken. The Persians, it is notorious, had no temples, 
conceiving it to be wrong to shut up their deities within walls, Cicero de 
Legibus, lib. 2, cap. 19, p. 3352. torn. 19 opp. Hence, in imploring the divine 
assistance, they lifted up their hands and eyes to the open canopy of heaven, 
which custom might easily lead the Greeks into the error of supposing that the 
Persians worshipped heaven itself as the supreme Crod. But be that as it may, 
still these passages prove that they acknowledged a Deity superior to the sun 
in majesty and excellence, and that we ought not to listen to Hesychius and 
other ancient writers, who made the sun to be the chief and most high God of 
that nation." (U.)^Int€llectual System, VoL I., p. 474, Tegg's Edition. 

^ See Appendix to ' Daniel the Prophet,' page 530. 

* See Appendix II. for remarks on the knowledge of a Trinity in Unity in the 
Godhead, possessed by men in primnval times. 
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is fitted, in conjunction with the history of Persia itself and 
of some other countries, to set our subject in the right point 
of view, and to shed most important light on it. 

III. We apprehend that there is evidence, amply sufficient 
IIL The Ma- and not a little remarkable, to shew as well whence 
^Lcc^dS^ religious knowledge was derived at various periods, 
rived and how — pure at first, but corrupted more or less in the 
iMto liSts course of time as we see it in Magianism, — and by 
ofnistory. what influences under Providence, certain nations 
had formed and adhered to this comparatively unidolatrous and 
spiritual system of Magianism. For such may confidently be 
declared its character when viewed in the light of the contem- 
poraneous testimony of Herodotus and of other concurrent 
testimonies, and when compared with the completely system- 
atized Zabaism of Babylonia, and the gross idolatrousness of 
the Egyptian superstitions. Indeed, there appears to be evidence 
enough to show that from earliest times this Indo-Germanic 
portion of the human family, whose religious history we are 
considering imder the title of the Persian empire, was, by one 
influence or another, to all appearance kept comparatively 
pure from idolatry, and consequently of more enlarged mental 
vision, and of a greater receptiveness of new and pure religious 
views than either the Chaldaeans or Egyptians. Their religious 
state, compared with that of the Babylonians and Egyptians, 
when they conquered Babylon, demands such an explanation 
as we believe can be given of it. And the mode in which 
Magianism assimilated to itself Jewish beliefs and opinions 
after the conquest of Babylon illustrates what has been said 
of the openness and receptiveness of the Persian mind.^ 

Two at least of the countries that ultimately formed Persia 
were foimded by grandsons of Noah, and thus their inhabi- 
tants had received history and revelation, as they existed at 
the time of the dispersion, direct from the primaeval source. 
These two countries were Media, so named from Madai, one 
of Japhet's sons; and Elymais, or Persia proper, so named 
from Elam, one of Shem's sons. Independently even of the 
incontrovertible proof contained in that so-called Chaldsean 

> In proof of this characterifltio of the Penians, see Herodotus, Book I. 
ch. 135. 
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Bible of Sir Henry Rawlinson, and the wonderfully complete 
history of the world and of man from the creation which it 
contains, we have the best reasons to believe that the historical 
and religious knowledge possessed by the Origines of these 
nations would be at least as ample as that possessed by us at 
present, as respects the same periods. Indeed, in accordance 
with the principle that only what has been deemed absolutely 
necessary for our information in these latter days has been 
handed down to us from the contents of earliest history and 
of earliest revelations, we have reason to believe that these 
early nations possessed a variety of historical and religious, 
aye, of even scientific and mechanical, knowledge which has 
vanished from human records. But besides such knowledge 
as. this, which must have been common to all the nations in 
immediately post-diluvian times, Media and Elam were situated 
most favourably for gaining information respecting posterior 
transactions in the kingdom of God, and posterior manifesta- 
tions of divine truth. Thus the claims of Magianism to have 
been influenced by the revelations made to Abraham are far 
from being discountenanced by the laws of historical probabi- 
lity and truth. For the war waged so successfully by Abmham 
in behalf of his kinsman, Lot, against the five kings, among 
whom was the king of Elam,* is of itself a sufficient proof that 
the father of the faithful, Abraham the Hebrew from Ur of 
the Chaldees, must have been as well known to these eastern 
kingdoms as was Moses in after times. But valid and remark- 
able proof of this presents itself in addition to what has been 
stated. This proof, too, is invested with greater importance, 
since, while establishing the fact of the influence alleged to 
have been exercised by Abraham, it shows over how extensive 
an area that influence must have been exerted. It proves 
that Abraham, besides being knovm in Elam, afterwards Persis, 
or Persia proper,' must have been known in that very Bactria 
where the Zend-avesta declares that Zoroaster its author 
flourished ; or rather, I should say, in that entire region of 
central Asia in which the Zend or Indo-Qermanic tongue was 
spoken. The mode, too, in which this proof manifests itself, and 
takes an all-important part in establishing my argument, will be 
seen, I believe, fully to warrant my anticipatory description of 

* Genesis zIy. ' See Appendix VII. 
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it in the last homily, as a socketting of one comer of my 
argumentative structure in a broad and stable basis of tradition 
and history. 

The Indo-Germanic branch of language spread southwards 
in Asia fix)m the Japhetian Media, even as we know it 
spread from the point of the Dispersion northwards and west- 
wards, till it was spoken everywhere in Asia Minor and Europe. 
It seems ultimately to have overmastered or absorbed the 
Shemitic element in Elam, whatever that was, when that 
country became, in the course of time, the Zend-speaking and 
Zend-peopled Persia. And the most complete proof at once 
of its spread, and of the spread with it of the name and 
renown of Abraham, is contained in the language and name 
of the Brahminical Hindoos. The close relationship between 
Sanskrit, the language of the Brahmins, and as well the Zend 
or Persian as the other Indo-Germanic tongues, needs only to 
be stated. The remarkable identity also between the Brah- 
minical and Persian mythologies, indicates unerringly the 
original imion of the two — a union acknowledged by Dr Pusey, 
and broken up, I believe, in some such manner as that hinted 
at by him.^ The very time, too, indicated by tradition as 
that at which the Zend or Sanskrit-speaking people moved 
southwards into India, about the thirteenth century before 
Christ, suits exactly the idea that they carried with them a 
knowledge, such as it was, of God's latest revelations as made 
to Abraham.' And all these circumstances are characteristic 

^ See Daniel the Prophet, p. 532. 

* This approximate date was reached by Colebrooke, who ealcuhited it from 
certain calendars connected with poems in the Vedas, and intended to guide in 
the use of the poems at the right times. As the calendars contained such 
notices of the heavens as enabled Colebrooke to fix on the probable position of 
the vernal equinox in the zodiac when the calendars were formed, he was 
enabled thence to fix the date of their formation by means of the precession of 
the equinoxes. Much of the accuracy of such a calculation must depend, of 
course, on there being no misunderstanding as to the constellations meant by 
the writers of the calendars, and on their being actually those constellations 
onderstood by Ck)lebrooke, in accordance with western and modem notation. 
But several things show that this need not be a matter involved in such absolute 
uncertainty as some of the sceptical school of writers would insinuate. Thus 
the single fact pointed out in Appendix III., that even savages, so far removed 
in place and time from the cradle of nations, and so low in the scale of humanity 
as the aboriginal Australians, should be able, in virtue of a mere traditional 

F 
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cally wound up by this consideration, that, as many things 
prove the knowledge by the settlers in India of the Flood, 
and of prse-diluvian as well as post-diluvian characters, so does 
the very name of Brahmins (as Mr Osbum has well pointed 
out^) spring from that of Abraham, the father of many. Its 
connection with, or rather its application as a name, to their 
mythical god Bnunah is a corroboration rather than an objec- 
tion to this view ; since, as has been already seen in the case 
of the Egyptians, and as will appear from the case of other 
nations in the sequel, to deify mortals or to give the name of 
some mortal to a Divine attribute, or to a Divine person, or 
to Jehovah himself, was a common ethnic practice. As we 
have thus remarkable grounds for believing the assertions of the 
Zend-avesta that the Zend nations were influenced religiously 

knowledge, to fix the time of their new year by the rising of the Pleiades, 
4ihowB how much more might be ooirectly done in this- way by men of high 
Brahminic rank in India. The very circumstance, too, that Colebrooke's 
calculation should issue in a result tallying so closely with what other consi- 
derations suggest as being the probable time at which the Sanskrit-speaking 
people pushed southwards into Hie Indian peninsula, gives it a title to recep- 
tion so long as it has not been disproved, or no surer one has been brought 
forward. 

■ Mr Osbum writes thus : "The character of the god Bramah would be sure 
to partake largely of the impure taint ia the minds of its inventors, while that 
of its human protot3rpe was all but lost, as ia other like cases of deified men. 
The principal myth or fable in the sacred books regarding Brahmah relates that 
one day he got drunk with wine, and ia that state attempted the virtue of his 
own daughter. There is a certain affinity between thia story and the well 
known one of the daughters of Lot (Oen. xix. 30-38), a circxmistance which 
seems to point out, that at the late period at which the myth was invented, the 
recollection of this fact still lingered in the memories of the iaventors ; and as 
the design of the myth was to degrade Bramah, making him inferior to the 
other emanations of Om, this disgraceful affair was ascribed to the imcle of Lot. 

** Bramah is said to be a man with four faces of a golden colour, dressed in 
white garments, and riding on a goose. This is, however, merely the descrip- 
tion of his personal appearance. No image of him is ever made. 

" The name Bramah signifies ' he who multiplies.' The name of Abraham 
likewise means *the father of a multitude,' (Arabic* roAoma, a multitude, 
Gen. xvii. 5. ) The wife of Bramah was named Savitree. The wife of Abraham 
was Sarai, or Sarah. 

"These coincidences appear to us to be well deserving of attention, though 
we are not aware that they have ever before been noticed. We leave them, 
and the whole question of the identity of Bramah with Abraham, to the judg- 
ment of our readers ; merely observing, in conclusion, that having found Adam, 
and Noah, and Ham to have been the father-gods of the Egyptian idolatry, 
and Japhet the father-god of that of Greece, there is abundant analogy as well 
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by Abraham, there remains less reason to doubt its assertions 
that they were also influenced in some way by the marvels of 
the Exodus and of the settlement in Canaan under the guid- 
ance of Moses. Had they not been thus influenced in one 
way or another, specially as respects the favourable tendencies 
that previously affected them — that great crisis in the history 
of the ancient world would have failed in their case to produce 
the effect which God declared that He intended it to produce 
on the nations.^ And so in like manner with the many great 
events that occurred from the time of the setting up of the 
Israelitish commonwealth in the Holy Land. These events 
affected by far more than their mere fame, remoter as well as 
neighbouring nations. An early Christian belief bears testi- 
mony both to the impression then existing in men's minds as 
to the religious influence emanating from Israel, and to the 
early date at which it was then believed that Magianism pos- 

as probability in our inference, that the father-god of the Indian superstition 
WBB Ahraham."—{The Beligiom of the World, pp. 131, 132.) 

Five pages farther on the same author writes : — ''We cannot refrain from 
noticing here, that Vishnu, the son of, or emanation from Bramhu, had under- 
gone all his incarnations but one at the time when this entire fable was framed. 
Our suggestion, that Bramhu, or Brahma, may have been Abraham, renders 
the fact, that In the framework of the system lay hid the teaching that an 
incarnation of the issue of the supreme God was to be looked for, by whom the 
restoration of all things was to be effected, a very remarkable one." 

AU that this author says on the subject of the Indian mythology deserves 
careful perusal on the part of such as may not have read it already. But the 
same remark applies to the entire work to which these passages belong. 

It may be noticed that Hitzig {Oesckichte des Volkes Jsrael, Erster Theil, 
p. 40, 41, 1869) reasons from the identity of certain practices observed by 
Abraham and the forefathers of Israel on the one hand, and by Brahminical 
Hindoos on the other, as to a community of some kind having existed between 
these peoples. Consistently, however, with the wild, or rather the perverse 
steering in these ** polar regions" of history observed by rationalists, Hit2dg 
holds that the practices in question were conveyed from India northwards, 
rather than from the cradle-land of Chaldsea southwards. Seeing, however, 
that certain of the practices referred to, such as the peculiar mode of swearing 
noticed in Genesis xxiv. 2, had been conveyed as far as Australia, according to 
the testimony of Sir George Gray, the direction thus indicated is palpably seen 
to have been southwards and eastwards from Chaldsa, and not as Hitzig, in his 
blind anti-biblical furor, would maintain. But apart altogether from this 
point, I am glad at being able to cite, on Hitzig's authority, a fact so com- 
pletely fitted to corroborate that idea of an original community between Abra- 
ham's family and the Brahmans, which forms the basis equally of Mr Osbum's 
reasonings in the above citations from one of his works, and of my own reason- 
ings in the text. 

I Compare Exod. ix. 16, and Rom. ix. 17. 
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sessed some of its scriptural elements. Reference is now made 
to the belief entertained by many that Zoroaster was Gehazi, 
Elijah's servant, or some other Hebrew, who imported into the 
remote east his knowledge of Divine things gained from the 
prophets. But there is no need for such suppositions. The 
removal of the Israelites by the Ninevitish power into Bactrian 
and Persian cities supplies a true cause for the knowledge of 
many truths of later revelation in these far Eastern regions. 
Notwithstanding their self-degradation, these banished Israel- 
ites could not have absolutely forgotten all that had been 
taught their fathers from heaven, but would rather carry the 
knowledge with them to leaven the nations wherever they 
went. Mr Wilson and Piazzi Smyth's ideas, already referred 
to,* confirm and illustrate this. 

But it is apprehended that tradition and history also indi- 
cate very clearly certain influences and forces which had the 
effect of making the Zend peoples more faithful on the whole 
to the primaBval creed ; or which, at least, arrested at the 
first stage their advance in the idolatrous and evil courses that 
were followed out to the last step in Babylonia, Canaan, and 
Egypt. To begin with, one safeguard enjoyed by them con- 
sisted in their later adoption of municipal life, and of the 
agricultural and other settled employments on which that life 
is dependent ; and their consequent longer continuance in the 
simple nomadic life, and in the less artificial habits of that life. 
Their primitive habits of thought and belief were consequently 
not innovated on, as certainly happened in the case of the men 
who reared the elaborate social and civil systems of Babylonia 
and Egypt Not only was there thus secured for the Zend 
peoples an immunity from the inroads of the complex supersti- 
tions of more civilized nations, but decided religious differences 
arose between the primitive shepherd peoples and the highly 
organized and civilized nations. Ev^idence of this has already 
come under our notice, when we were called on to consider the 
question respecting the shepherd kings of Egypt.* It then 
appeared, too, that Babylon had been reigned over by a shep- 
herd dynasty as well as Egypt. Moreover, it appears accord- 
ing to one Egyptologer, that tradition points to a connection 

• Sco Note, page 27. • See Appendix IV. 
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of some kind having existed between the Baetrian and Indian 
Nomades (the Palli), at the period of so-called shepherd rule 
in Babylon and Egypt. Dr Pusey reasons in exact accordance 
with these traditions, sanctioned by the principles of social 
and civil life, when he suggests that the schism took place 
between the Baetrian or Persian Zends, and the portion of 
that people which moved southwards and became the sanscrit- 
speaking Brahminical Hindoos, just when the transition of the 
stationary party into agricultural and civil life was going on. 
That a powerful religious element worked at the time of their 
separation appears from this circumstance, that after the said 
separation the Zends affixed that same name Daevas to the evil 
spirits, which the Brahmins continued to affix to the good 
spirits. This proves in virtue of a clear mythblogic principle^ 
that the Zends had in this point departed from their purer 
earlier faith ; and that, being left masters of the ground, they 
took the usual course of degrading their opponent's belief. In 
short, it would appear that just about this time (in the thir- 
teenth century before Christ, according to some) the northern 
Zends were going through the initial stage of Sabaistic deve- 
lopment ; which in their case, however, was by certain 
undoubted historical events arrested. I refer to the subjuga- 
tion of Media, Persia, and Bactria by the Ninevitish power. 
After submitting for a time to this foreign sway, the Zends 
rebelled against it and threw it off. As was confidently to be 
expected, a religious enmity actuated them against their 
Sabaitic oppressors as well as a civil and political enmity. For 
according to tradition the Baetrian or Persian magianism of 
Zoroaster w^as a reaction against the gross and unredeemed 
creature-worship, and the as gross and unredeemed idol- 
worship of the Ninevitish and Babylonian empires. And that 
this was no weak reaction is proved by the final overthrow 
and subjection of Babylonia under the comparatively unido- 
latrous Persian power. 

So far, then, from tradition and history contradicting what 
the Magian writings record respecting a derivation of know- 
ledge from Patriarchal and Jewish sources at various times 

^ The principle here referred to is widely exemplified. Besides the example 
under consideration, another remarkable one will appear in the last Homily, 
in the case of the degradation of the original Japhetic beliefs of Greece. 
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from the aera of the Deluge downwards, they confirm what is 
thus recorded by many considerations founded on fact or 
supported by probability. They explain, too, how Median, 
Persian, and Bactrian nations should have been kept compara- 
tively so pure from idolatry and image-worship, and should 
also have had their minds kept so unpreoccupied as to fall in 
readily with such spiritual views as, it is allowed, ultimately 
came to them through the Jews of Babylon. The fact that 
they did this — a fact testified to by the numerous apocalyptic 
views borrowed by them, and afterwards classed with the 
Sibylline writings,^ proves the existence in them of such a 
preparedness of mind, as is explained by their traditional 
knowledge of still earlier Divine manifestations than those 
made at Babylon. It has been believed very generally that 
as one such piece of traditional knowledge, Balaam's predic- 
tion of the Messiah as ** a star out of Jacob," being handed 
down among the Magi, was blessed to them at the time of its 
fulfilment, when certain of them, star-led, came to worship the 
infant Saviour at Bethlehem. 

V. -As the result of the previous historical argument, we are 
V K iah ^^8'l>l®<i to exhibit properly the interesting cir- 
theSunorthe cumstances in which one of the most famous, and, 
^S^ ^d^ ^^^ ^ time, the most powerful for good of ancient 
fitted for his peoples and characters were formed. We refer 
tib^^X" ^ py^is and his Persians ; and for certain reasons 
bylonia and it is of special moment to be able to throw addi- 
und^tiie tional rays of light upon their history, or at least 
Persian Ma- to see that their history stands in the proper light. 
«^'"°- For no other ancient ethnic character and people are 

more distinctly and singularly connected than they are with both 
sacred and profane history. Cyrus alone, of mere mortal kings 
(or with the exception only of Josiah, King of Judah), has been 
fore-announced in Scripture several centuries before his birth, 
by a name as rich in distinctly typical meaning, as his pre- 
dicted work was typical not only of the greatest event in 
human story — namely, the deliverance of mankind from the 

1 The so-called Sibylline Books of Christian times, were based upon, and 
expanded, Babylonian, Persian, Arabian, and Boman Sibylline records. 
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bondage of mortal fear into the enjoyment of an inheritance 
of immortal hope — but of what is now going on in the world, 
when the waters of the mystical Euphrates are seen receding 
in all directions from the mystical Babylon, that the kings 
of the rising sun — that is, of the Sun of Righteousness — 
may pass over to possess it, and when the dragon that has 
wallowed in the waters of the mystical Egypt shall receive the 
completion of a wound which will end in his consignment for 
the fore-announced thousand years to his gloomy prison-house. 
If the prophetic scheme of Scripture had no other central liuo 
of glorious light to point to than this, its truth would be mani- 
fest to every purged eye. But Cyrus was an ancient pagan 
hero as well as an ancient Scriptural character. Herodotus, and 
almost all ancient annalists downwards, either tell his story, or 
take pleasure in referring to it. For his character was marked 
and peculiar in the eyes of the pagans, while his work affected 
directly or indirectly the entire ancient world. For one thing, 
it first broke down the old perfected system of Ninevitish and 
Babylonian superstition and tjniunny. Bel bowed at his attack, 
and Nebo stooped to the ground beneath it. Egypt was 
smitten by his successor Cambyses, and resistance to the en- 
croachment of his dynasty aroused that life in Greece which 
became so famous. His work bad also a most important bear- 
ing on the Jews, and through them on the religious history of 
the world. Certainly not the least important service rendered 
by the Persians to the Israelites was the powerful influence of 
their example in setting the latter free for evermore from that 
addiction to idolatry which had clung to them more or less 
from the time of the Exodus. The Jews certainly became, 
from the time of the Babylonish captivity, as inveterate foes 
of idolatry as they had been previously apt to be seduced by it. 
One of the noblest conflicts recorded in the Jewish, or indeed in 
any history, was that of the Maccabees against the idolatrous 
Antiochus Epiphanes and his profanation of Jerusalem and its 
Temple. And that mad conflict which ended in the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem and the Jewish polity, was precipitated not 
least by the resistance of the Jews, when now at last rejected 
by Heaven, to the erecting of the imperial or other idolatrous 
statues within the sacred ^^ounHs of the city. 
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Now what we have ascertained in the previous portion of 
our homily is just the historical complement of what we read 
concerning Cjrrus and his Persians in the Bible. It supplies 
what the European ethnic historians like Herodotus and Xeno- 
phon could not supply ; for, far removed though we be from 
the ancient times we speak of, still we know much more now 
of many most important circumstances in those times than the 
ancient historians themselves knew. Thus our knowledge, 
gained from the Zend and Sanskrit sources alluded to already, 
explains and confirms to us the truth that the Persians 
did inherit from early times much important traditional know- 
ledge, a comparatively pure theistic and unidolatrous creed, 
and an Apocaljrpse which uttered ancient predictions, though 
in a certain confused and erroneous form. It shows us how 
this ancient inheritance had been defended from the attacks 
of advancing Sabaism, and how that impure and corrupting 
superstition had been dammed back by the Zends, until in the 
end they overthrew it, in fulfilment of the divine judgment. 
Moreover, it shows us how the Medes and Persians themselves, 
but especially the Persians, were peculiarly fitted, by their 
feelings and prejudices as Zends, and by their hardihood and 
courage, while still uncorrupted by the luxury which after- 
wards enervated them, to execute the work of conquest over 
the Aramaic Babylonians entrusted to them. It shows us, 
also, how a fitting leader was provided for them in the man 
whom the spirit of prophecy had from beforehand named 
Koreish, the Sun, and promised to educate for his work.^ 
And here western ethnic history contributes to and agrees 
with what we read in the sacred record : they teach the same 
truth. Herodotus and Xenophon agree in ascribing something 
exalted and divinely influenced to Cyrus ; and indeed, philo- 
sophical romance though the Cyropaedia of Xenophon con- 
fessedly be, still no such work could have been written for the 
good of the heathen world and received as it was, unless some- 
thing of the supernatural kind indicated in the Bible had been 
observed in the birth, education, and life of Cyrus, making 

> See the remarks of Gcsenius on this word in his Hebrew Lexicon. In 
Faber's Dissertation on the Cabiri, Cor is shown to be a name of the sun, and 
many names of places are traced to it. — Vol. i., pp. 164, 173. 
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him such as Scripture declared he should be. For, as the 
German commentator Delitzsch has well pointed out, the words, 
" I girded you though you knew me not," applied by Isaiah 
to the divine guidance and training of Cyrus or Koreish, are 
exactly similar to those applied by the prophet Jeremiah to 
his own birth and education, and accordingly do not mean that 
Cyrus lived in gross pagan ignorance of God, but on the con- 
trary just as Jeremiah* was (and as we shall show Socrates was) 
from unconscious infancy tended by God, so was Cyrus also in 
his measure.^ All related of him in ancient history, we repeat 
it, testifies to thia It may be added that, according to Xeno- 
phon, Cyrus acknowledged what is tantamount to this in the 
dying prayer put by the Greek into his mouth .^ And being 
thus a servant of God, endowed and trained up as an instru- 
ment for casting down Babylonia, with its ancient and perfected 
system of Sabaism, no name could be more appropriate than 
that of Koreish or the Sun. 

I need not do more than advert in one word to the way in 
which Cyrus crowned his victories in Babylonia and Asia 
Minor by capturing the mighty Babylon herself. Being deeply 
symbolic, however, of a similar capture accomplished by another 
Koreish, it must be pointed out here even in one word, how, 
by a slow but sure process, the chief defence of the ancient 
spiritual harlot with her golden cup of idolatrous abominations 
was taken away. The mighty waters on which she sat secure 
were turned aside by a heaven-guided and sure stratagem, and 
Cyrus with his captains and army entered into her strongholds, 
and removed from her for evermore her strength and her 
witchery. No more was any one single people, or kingdom 
ruled by undivided Babylonian tyranny and superstition. The 
system was entirely broken, and only time was henceforth 
needed that it might utterly die out. As Josephus informs 
us the portions of Scripture referring to Cyrus were pointed 
out to him after he gained possession of Babylon ; and it was 

> Jeremiah i. 5. 

* See Biblische Commentar Uber den Prophet Jesaia, yon Earl Freidr. Keil 
and Franz Delitzsch, Leipzig, 1866, p. 445. 

* See this prayer quoted (£rom the Cyropedia, page 425, Bekker, Oxford, 
1857) in the sixth Homily. 
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when thus enlightened, in addition to what he previously knew 
as a well-instructed Magian king, that he issued the famous 
decree in which he at one and the same time acknowledged 
that he owed all his power to the "Lord, God of Heaven ;" 
and gave full liberty, with all needful encouragement to the 
Jews, to return to their native land and to rebuild Jerusalem 
and the temple.^ He thus replaced on its candlestick the 
ancient Church of God, and enabled it to fulfil its work of 
testifying to pure Theism and pure Theistic worship in the 
midst of the Pagan world. But he did still more by his own 
rule, and by that of his successors. The supreme power in 
Babylonia was in its religious beariugs of a liberalizing and 
purifying kind during the Persian regime. It was at leajst an 
improvement on the Babylonian Sabaism. It might allow 
great moral evils ; and it might declare the truth respecting 
God and the angels, and the spirits of men, and respecting the 
Divine government over angels and men, with a sad admixture 
of error, still it did declare a measure of truth where gross 
error alone was formerly taught. It exerted such an influence 
over its immediate subjects. But it also acted beneficially 
on the Greeks of Asia Minor, and on those of Greece Proper 
too, through the numerous travellers and adventurers whom the 
inquisitive and active-minded people of that country sent forth. 
The thick cloud of Greek mythology was partially dissipated, 
or rather rarefied, in the case of many minds, by the certainly 
more correct opinions respecting the spiritual world entertained 
by the Persians ; and this must have aided materially the 
originator and chief mover in that very considerable, though 
only partial, religious reformation that took place in Greece 
after its contest with the Persian Empire. Besides, Egyptian 
superstition received, as has been already hinted, a blow from 
Cambyses, the successor of Cyrus, from which it never in all 
respects recovered. Herodotus records .with much care the 
ravages committed by Cambyses and his Persians on every 
thing deemed most sacred by the Egyptians. The sacred 
animals and the temples of the Eg}7)tians were objects of 
derision to the unidolatrous Persians, who slew the former and 
desecrated the latter. 

i Ezra, Chap. i. 1-4, and Joseplius, Vol I., p. 468, Fol. Ed., 1720. 
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YI. Most providentially, just as it has appeared that there 
VI. That is a broad basis of proof in Ethnic history sub- 
^JJ^®^ ^^ stantiating our knowledge of the Persian religion, 
appointed by and of Cyrus independently of Scripture, so is 
^!oii^l or *h®^® ^ corresponding breadth of proof in Scripture 
fitted by God, as to the greatness of the part acted by Cjniis and 
work, wM ^^® Persians in the sublime religious dirama of the 
typical of redemption of mankind from the kingdom of 
and^fpartof darkness. This Scriptural proof of the typical 
Christ's work, character of C)nrus consists of two portions to which 
we shall successively advert. 

Firstly, Delitzsch (the same German commentator already 
referred to — one of the soundest and best too, because the most 
faithfully scriptural) points out that the Hebrew name given 
by Isaiah to Cyiiis, namely, Koreish, is so accentuated, accord- 
ing to the best MS. authorities, as to affix to the title the 
equivalent of a generic sense.^ This is certainly a strong and 
valid critico-textual reason for maintaining, though Delitzsch 
himself does not remark or insist upon it, that the character of 
Cyrus was meant to be typical. But, secondly, there is besides 
a broad foundation of scriptural statement on which to main- 
tain the typical character of Cyrus ; and this is always the 
preferable basis on which to rest arguments on Scriptural sub- 
jects. Thus while Cyrus was the only human king, excepting 
Josiah, king of Judah, who was predicted of by name,* so was 
he also alone of human kings called a Messiah, or Anointed 
One. He and Immanuel, the Messiah, or Promised Prince 
and Saviour, are thus classed together in a way by name or 
title. Moreover, much of the language employed to describe 
the work accomplished by this mere human Koreish, or Sun 
of Righteousness, agrees with, slides into, or is transposable 
with the language employed to describe the work of the real 
Koreish, Immanuel the Sun of Righteousness.' Again, as 
Cyrus was fore-announced both by Isaiah and Jeremiah — two 
hundred years by the former — before he actually appeared at 
the doomed time to perform his work ; so with still more won- 
derful fulness and precision both of time and circumstance was 
the heaven-descended Cyrus and Anointed One fore-announced. 

^ See Bibliflche Commentar Uber Den Prophet lesaia, p 444. 
* I Kings, chap. xiii. 2. * Malachi, chap. iv. 2. 
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This, it may be affirmed, was done even by Isaiah and Jere- 
miah ; but, to render of no avail the doubts and sophistries of 
the Rationalists respecting the two earlier prophets, Daniel 
comes in with his predictions which defy all the power of all 
the Rationalists to explain away, or in the smallest degree 
fundamentally to shake. Porphyry and all his followers during 
seventeen hundred years may have done their best, but I believe 
in vain, to shake the trustworthiness of Daniel's predictions 
respecting Antiochus Epiphanes, as being made after the event, 
but Lucifer himself would prove an arrant fool if he attempted to 
show that Daniel's prediction respecting the seventy weeks was 
made after the event ; or that it fails whether standing even by 
itself, or still more when shining in the Divine light of truth as 
only one of innumerable buttresses of Revelation, to make 
sood its claim as the very word of that omniscient calculator 
intimated in the Book of Daniel to be its Author.^ 

First, Koreish, the Anointed One, typified Messiah the 
Prince, by casting down Lucifer from his pride of place and 
power, and so delivering the people and servants of God. The 
Antitype of Koreish, The Messiah and Sun of Righteousness 
likewise cast down the Arch-enemy, and delivered God's people 
(yea, the whole world, for He is the light of the world and 
Saviour of all men) from an intolerable bondage. This He 
accomplished in the most sublime manner, by pursuing 
throughout life a path of unparalleled self-denial, purity, and 
beneficence. While it was a path of unwearied Divinely-human 
beneficence to others, it was to himself one continued Via 
Dolorosa or path of sorrow, but for the consolations he enjoyed 
as the Only-Begotten and Well-Beloved Son of God. After 
doing all things wisely and well, he turned not aside from the 
foreseen "hour of darkness and of this world," but passed 
through it, *' tasting the bitterness of death for every man." 
Thus He wounded the head of Lucifer with an eternally 
immedicable wound. Henceforth Michael had the Dragon for 
evermore under complete subjection. By the gateway of death 
He entered into the house of the strong man to rifie it of all 
power to injure and alarm; for thus He destroyed him who had 
the power of death, that is the Accuser, and set them free 
who, through the fear of death, had been kept all their life 

^ Daniel, chap. viii. 13, marginal reading. 
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time in bondage. Moreover, because he was obedient to death 
— even the death of the cross — therefore, having risen by 
Divine power from the dead, and having ascended up on high 
leading captivity captive, God exalted Him to sit for evermore 
at His own right hand, invested with supreme power over all 
things in heaven and on earth and under the earth, and having 
such a name that, at the name of Jesus, every knee shall bow, 
of things in heaven and on earth and under the earth. 
Compared with this moral triumph, all others dwindle in their 
glory more than even the twinkle of the glow-worm before the 
light of the sun. But not only is it of unparalleled grandeur 
in itself : it contains in in finite fulness a fountain of like moral 
grandeur for all who will to draw from it, since to follow in 
penitence, faith, and love, this heavenly Cyrus shall end 
triumphantly too in an abode and reign with Him, not 
merely in an Eastern but in a Heavenly Paradise. 

But in an infinitely higher sense than his type Cyrus, was 
Messiah the Prince a Sun ! He was the very Sun of Right- 
eousness. He had called Himself while still in the world, 
" the Light of the World," and that illumination which He 
had commenced by His teaching and example was carried on 
after His death and exaltation by His Apostles and Disciples. 
The civil and political unification of the world efifected by Rome, 
rendered the accomplishment of this more speedy and sure. 
Almost at once and everjrwhere were a pure Theism and 
morality proclaimed to high and low without distinction and 
without price ; a Theism and a morality too, in which the chief 
of sinners could rejoice most, since God was making Himself 
known to them in this Gospel of His Son as '* not only a just 
God, but a Saviour." Everywhere this Gospel was believed in, 
and obeyed by multitudes, so that the kingdom of Darkness 
and the power of Satan were sapped at their very foundation. 
The exalted Prince in whose name this contest was waged 
and carried on; made his finger felt and seen in its conduct 
even as He had promised to do, and as the records of those 
times, inspired and uninspired, abundantly teach. Persecution 
had only the effect of concentrating and intensifying the 
Heaven-kindled fire, which invariably blazed forth with re- 
doubled ardour after conquering the persecution with a Divine 
fortitude and endurance, bred by undying convictions and by 
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unquenchable hopes. At length, after a struggle of nearly 
three centuries, the Gospel gained its first and world-wide 
victory; for the historical fact is undeniable, that from the 
time of the conversion of Constantine, the Heavenly Koreish 
or Sun of Righteousness, has prevailed over the Pantheism of 
Rome, and all the corrupt customs that flourished beneath that 
imperial Upas tree. Not less cogent with argument, than striking 
in their suggestions, are certain reflections made by Eusebius, a 
witness and sufferer in the closiDg part of this struggle, in his 
Theophany. He argues over and over again in that most 
beautiful work that it would be as reasonable to maintain that 
the great and beneficent operations of Nature are carried on 
without an unseen Divine Power, alone capalJe of conducting 
them, as that the amazing revolution effected in the world by 
Christianity, exactly as had been foretold both by Old and 
New Testament Prophets, could have been produced apart from 
the Divine Power of Christ the risen Saviour.^ 

Vn. But secondly, the overthrow of the historical Babylon 
by Cyrus was typical of the overthrow of the 
overthrow of mystical Babylon by the power of Christ the Sun 
tt^e historical of Righteousness. At the commencement of the 
Koreish was sixteenth century the antitjrpe of the ancient 
typical of the Patroness of idolatry sat secure like her type before 

overthrow of , . 

the mystical Cyrus's time on the mystical Euphrates, even 
^l^on by enthroned on the undivided power of the European 

peoples. But at length the doomed time for 
the beginning of her overthrow bad come ; everything was now 
prepared for turning aside from the Harlot seated on the 
seven hills the waters that protected her ; and immediately 
the first great diversion of them was made — never, never, 
never to be remade — by the separation from her of the 
Protestant nations and the formation of the Protestant 
Churches. Thus far the fulfilment of the Old and New 
Testament Apocalypses is manifest. But from this point there 
has arisen an obscuration of view, which it is of primary 
importance in these times to have cleared away. Men have 
been put out to a large extent, I believe, in their interpretation 

1 The Theophania of Eusebins, translated from the Syriac, by Samuel Lee, 
D.D., Cambridge 1843. Comp. p. 164, par. 17, and p. 285. 
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of St John's Apocalypse, by their partiality towards Protest- 
antism. They have reasoned, in consequence, as if Protestantism 
contained only unchallengeable truth ; and as if accordingly 
none of the vials of woe to be poured out on the Zoon — the 
living creature or beast — and the Great City, need be feared by 
them. Now this I believe and maintain to be a complete 
delusion. Thus the very first vial, whose pouring out produced 
a great sore on the worshippers or servants of the " living 
creature," who had his mark upon them, means nothing more 
or less, I believe, than that grand historical evil which has 
tormented, and is tormenting. Protestantism as much as Roman- 
ism, namely, the utterly paradoxical doctrines which have 
injured and riven Protestants as much as they have galled and 
discomfited Romanists since the time of the Lutherano- 
Calvinistic Reformation.^ Aud again^ all the Protestant 
Established Churches, while separated completely from Rome 
by certain principles, and while successfully resisting her in the 
strength of these principles, are yet themselves by another 
portion of their principles, held in common with the Church of 
Rome, marked out as completely as Rome to be part of the 
" living creature," the mere mundane corporation, the Great 
Earthly City. The baptism of unconscious babes is one of these 
false principles, marking the Protestant Churches as portion of 
this great corporation and city ; and if I agreed in this belief 
with no other persons than Milton and Sir Isaac Newton, this 
of itself would abundantly fortify my heart.^ 

I believe that history will bear out the remark, that the 
Protestant nations and churches have suffered in their way as 
much as the Roman Catholic, under the pouriug out of the 
several vials described in the sixteenth chapter of the Apoca- 
lypse, down to the time now reached by us. Take that vial 
which consists of the drjring up of the Euphrates, that the 
way may be prepared for the overthrow of the great city and 
of Babylon " by the kings of the rising of the sun." The full 

^ This snlDJect is discussed at length in two works by the author, ' The 
Biblical and Patristic Doctrine of Salvation,' 1S66, and 'The Westminster 
Confession of Faith Elxamined,' 1868, both published by Williams and Norgate, 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London : and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 

* Compare Milton's 'Treatise on Christian Doctrine,' book i., eh. 28, and 
life of Sir Isaac Newton, by Sir David Brewster, vol. ii., p. 338. 
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manifestation of the effects of this vial is, as in the case of all 
the others, a matter of time. What, then, has time disclosed, 
or what is time disclosing, in this matter ? Why the mystical 
Babylon proper has not now a single king or kingdom obedient 
to her will. Italy and Spain themselves have cast off her 
authority in everything save adherence to her forms of worship. 
She sits by herself, protesting and obtesting against all this to 
deaf ears. Yes, I believe God's ear is closed against her, as 
well as man's, even as she closed her own ears when saints and 
martyrs sought mercy from her in vain. But she does not 
alone exemplify such desertion. Where now is the old prestige 
and the old entireness of the Protestant Churches ? Gone : — 
in spirit and in truth they are gone, and that for ever. Yes, 
for ever ; for believing the last great revolution of 1848 to be 
the forerunner of the seventh and last vial — if not that very 
vial itself — then the toppling to their fall of the continental 
Lutheran churches, at that time, foreshadowed the coming 
event, when the Great Gty shall be divided into three parts ; 
when the cities of the nations shall fall ; and when Great 
Babylon herself shall come into remembrance before God 
Himself. And what are the three parts into which the Great 
City shall be divided ? I pointed out in my last Homily that 
Isaiah foreshadowed this in that same nineteenth chapter in 
which he fore-announced the erecting of an altar and a pillar 
to the Lord of Hosts in the Land of Egjrpt ; and when, at its 
close, he also fore-annoimced that Israel should be a blessing 
between Egypt, on the one hand, and Assyria and Babylon, 
<m the other. With all this, I believe, the Apocalypse of St. 
John fully agrees. 

For who are these " kings of the rising of the sun,'' or of the 
East, for whose entrance into the mystical Babylon the mysti- 
cal Euphrates is to be completely dried up ? They are none 
else, I believe, than the true and actual disciples and followers of 
Christ of all classes, rulers as well as subjects — for all Christians 
are kings and priests to God — of the heavenly Cyrus, the Sun of 
Righteousness. And is He to make any peculiar manifesta- 
tion in behalf of His cause and party, the true Israel, at this 
time, for the conquest of the Great Gty, and for the final 
establishment of His own kingdom ? That is taught most 
distinctly in the nineteenth chapter of the Apocalypse, in 
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symbolical language whose import is plain. For it is declared 
in the concluding part of the chapter that the Apostle saw 
heaven open, and the exalted Redeemer issue forth, riding on 
His white horse, and accompanied with the armies of the 
redeemed, riding on white horses, to the accomplishment of a 
glorious victory. The very white horse of this leader points 
him out as the heavenly Cyrus mounted on the solar symbol, 
and so in like manner are his armies identified. These will 
all contend in behalf of their companions on earth ; for all 
form one body and city : '* are we not come to Mount Zion, 
the city of the living God, and to an innumerable company of 
angels, and to the general assembly and church of the first- 
born, whose names are written in heaven, and to the spirits 
of just men made perfect, and to God the Judge of all, and to 
Jesus the Mediator of the New Covenant ? " And now, the 
chief power, the Sun, shall act in obedience to the heavenly 
Cyrus, and in concert with his army. The supreme and con- 
quering earthly power shall thus again, after a long interval, 
be found on the side of the victorious rider on the white horse 
and His armies clothed in white linen, and shall go forth to 
the final contest with the living creature which has so long 
corrupted the house and city of God and usurped its place. 
Both it and its counsellor and guide, the false prophet, shall be 
in every mode overcome by the two-edged sword of the heavenly 
Cyrus, and by His armies. Among these armies, and forming 
part of them, shall be ''the kings of the rising of the sun," and 
the whole body of the faithful, to which shall be ever adding 
that remnant from the beast and the false prophet, which shall 
not continue blind and resisting to the end, but shall open 
their eyes to see the light, and shall join the army of the Lord. 
And as the final result, I believe that Babylon and all her 
sisters, the false prophet and all false rulers, shall decay, die 
out, and disappear. By the plain and manifest fulfilment of 
God's fore-announced plans, Lucifer shall be defeated as com- 
pletely as he ever was in Babylon of old : he shall be restrained 
in the pit during " a thousand years," while the kingdom of 
God shall become supreme through the conviction on men's 
minds everywhere of the reality of God's government in the 
hands of Christ. There will be thus wrought out on earth, 
at last, a period of righteous rule, and of true peace and good, 

Q 
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when *' the thrones shall have been set to which judgment 
shall be given (by Qod),"^ that is to say, when rulers of all 
kind everywhere shall seek to God for counsel and the blessing, 
while the ruled shall find themselves blessed in obeying God 
in His kingdom.' 

^ Bey. zz., 4. 

* I have insisted in the text rather on the dear reference of Bey. zvi 12 to 
the oyerthrow of the Mystical Babylon, than to its as clear reference to decay* 
ing Mahometanism, because, so far as I can see, the former part of the reference, 
io far from reoeiying the attention it desenres, is almost entirely overlooked by 
certain interpreters, who are much more popular than sound. 
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THE GBEEK SUPERSTITIONS, AND THE ETHNIC EELI- 

GIOUS AND PHILOSOPHICAL REFORMATION 

INAUGURATED BY SOCRATES. 



** For when the Gentiles which have not a law, do by nature the things of the 
law, these, not having a law, are a law to themselves : who shew the work of 
the law written in their hearts, their conscience testifying along with it, their 
thoughts the meanwhile accusing or excusing each other." — ^Boic. IL 14^ 15. 
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Greece is the third country from which it is proposed to 
draw proofs and illustrations of our important theme. The 
special contribution to our subject which Greece will supply, 
will be found to differ materially, I apprehend, from what we 
drew from Egypt and Persia, and also from what we shall 
draw from Bome in our next Homily. For while we maintain, 
on the ground of articulately alleged proof, that all these latter 
cases indicate distinct Divine teaching conveyed to man for 
special purposes at some one time or another, we hope to be 
able to exhibit in the case of Greece the most remarkable 
example extant, perhaps, of what human nature with clearly- 
marked and undoubted, but still more ordinary, and definitely 
restricted, Divine assistance could accomplish in the way of 
attaining to religious and moral truth, and of throwing off 
religious and moral error. Perhaps the case of Greece as now 
to be viewed by us ought to be classed with Egypt and the 
Great Pyramid. They are like in several important respects. 
Both stand more apart from what may be called in this 
connection usual modes of the Divine manifestations as seen in 
Patriarchal and Jewish times, than what we saw in the Zend- 
avesta and shall see in the Sibylline Books. And again, 
while the case of the Great Pyramid and that of the origination 
of Greek Philosophy are both signally marked with proofs of 
Divine inspiration and guidance, they may be classed together 
as combining to attest specially the general truth that God does 
raise up and fit men to execute important and necessary religious 
and moral works. 
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I. As the office of Greece was peculiar ; so was tlie 
I. Greece in position from which it Started in the fulfilment of 
My^^gicai ^^ duties pecuUar. Greece Proper or Hellas had 
State. become more completely severed by certain geogra- 

phical and mythological influences from the central current of 
primaeval tradition and of genuine history than any of the 
other nations examined by us, or indeed than any other nation 
since. As we shall see, even the Romans enjoy^ through the 
Etruscans a more direct communication with primaeval man 
than the pure mythologicaUy or Homerically instructed Greeks. 
Not but that very clear traces of primaeval tradition and history 
exist to this day in the remains of Greek literature. For 
example, the true meaning and reference of the Japhetian 
myths cannot be evaded or obscured. As little can it be 
doubted that to connect the deluge of Deucalion with the 
flood of Noah has in its favour more verisimilitude than any 
other explanation, while this linguistic argument is adducible 
in its favour, namely, that the term Deucalion has the same 
combined Indo-Germanic and Aramaean affinities as Erectheus 
and other undeniably Arkite titles. But the peculiarity of 
Hellas — or the European Greece proper — lies in this. Occupied 
at an early period (how early we cannot exactly tell), it formed 
a kind of Ethnographical bay or gulf into which flowed during 
the great spring-tides of emigration waves of population from 
the East and North and South. The earliest of these waves 
subsided and became submerged (so to speak) by the later 
ones ; and by this process the primaeval traditions, historieSy 
and beliefs became gradually obliterated, while the myths of 
the later settlers took their place. The Greek Pagan Mythology 
and Theology when completed, was just a more or less systematic 
embodiment (or rather an embodiment incapable of any 
thorough-going system) of these successive importations. More 
or less obscured and disintegrated primaeval traditions of the 
Deluge and the Diluvians ; simple Druid-like beliefs brought 
from the North ; ^ the worship of deified heroes and of the powers 
of Nature from Ionia, Canaan, and Egypt ; with mysteries and 
a darkened philosophy from the two last of these countries, were 
all brought at various times and in various modes into Greece. 
So completely factitious in one aspect was the popular Greek 

I This is said in reference to the oraole of Dodons^ see pp. 16S^ 9. 
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theology that the Olympian Jove, its father of gods and men, 
was, according to one tradition, a king bom and buried in 
Crete, where his tomb continued for long to be shown.^ 

It must not be supposed, however, that there survives no 
sufficient testimony as to the real descent of the Origines of 
Greece, and as to their possession of the same primsBval faith 
as the Egyptians, Chaldseans, Medians, and Indians have been 
seen to possess. Besides the proof of their descent from 
Japhet contained in the Japhetic legends, many names of 
tribes and of places testify, as has been shown by Mr Osbum,' 
to the Eastern and Noachian descent of the Pelasgi. There 
are remarkable and clear proofs, too, as has been shown by 
Mr Faber, contained in the names of places and of* early 
characters, both of the reality of that descent referred to, and 
of the possession by the Origines of a knowledge of the 
Deluge, and of the practice by them of that same Arkite 
worship which prevailed in Egypt and elsewhere. Additional, 
and as precise, statements on these points as our limits will 
permit, shall be made in connection with the subject of the 
Oracles and the Mysteries in our last two Homilies. But we 
must on no account omit to mention at this point a matter 
similar in some respects in its bearing on our subject to the 
Great Pyramid. We refer to the Ethnographic and Chrono- 
logic light thrown on the primaeval history of Greece — as also, 
indeed, on the primseval history of all the important peoples 
and nations — ^by Mr Fergusson's " History of Architecture.^ 
The contents of that work corroborate by clearest and most 
incontrovertible proof several of our opening statements. It 
can in this way be proved beyond the possibility of question 
that the Pelasgians were of Eastern and Asiatic descent, just 
as the Japhetic myths and the eastern names of places and 
peoples, pointed out by Mr Osbum, also prove them to have 
been. Moreover, as the earliest Pelasgic remains prove kin- 
ship with the East, so do the Dorian remains prove, according 
to Mr Fergusson, those emigrations from Egypt, and that im- 
portation of various things, mental as well as material, from 
Egypt into Greece, so as to effect the Dorians first and ulti- 
mately all Greeks, which we have stated on the strength of 
other authorities. And in architecture, according to Mr 

^ CaUimachiiB, hymn In Jovem, ▼. 8» 9. 
• lUOigiona of the World, p. 92. 
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FergussoD, as in most other things, the peculiar excellence at 
lafit reached by the Hellenic Greeks, sprang out of reaction 
upon each other of Pelasgic and Ionic races and influences on 
the one hand, and of Doric, Egyptian, and other races and 
influences on the other. 

The Homeric poems and the Theogony of Hesiod were, to 
use Hume's description of them in his Natural History of 
Beligion, ** the canonical system,''^ of the classical paganism. 
What a strange compound of religious error do these books 
present ! We find in them the description of dead men deified 
and exalted to the fulfilment of the most august Divine offices ; 
as in the case of the Cretan king exalted to supreme power as 
father of gods and men ; and in the case of two other Cretans, 
Minos and Rhadamanthus, exalted to be judges in the future 
world. Next we find the heavenly bodies and the elements of 
nature deified, as in the case of the sun, or the moon, or the 
rainbow, or the winds. Further we have Myth in its purest 
form, or the representation of the various natural powers in such 
spiritual personages as Apollo, Diana, Adonis, Poseidon, Ceres, 
.£olus and others ; not but that these also may once have been 
names of persons. And let it be observed, at the same time, 
how completely this system betrays its true character of 
creatureship and dependence, as well as of imperfection and 
corruptness. For, first, Uranits or the Heavens, the true 
Divine power thus kept in remembrance, was acknowledged as 
the primaeval power, older not only than that Jupiter, who was 
the son of Saturn, but than Saturn, too, in whose time were the 
first happy and golden days of man and earth. Here again, 
however, confusion came in, for all things were held, in this 
strange jumble of theology and myth, to have sprang from 
Chaos, so that Helios the sun, Selene the moon, Demeter the 
motherly earth, were all traced absolutely to that " formless 
and void" state from which we believe them mediately to have 
sprung. But a ray of light again shone in upon the pagan 
gloom, for as Uranus was with them the oldest god, so that 
.^!sa, Eimarmene, Fatum or uttered decree — which we identify 
with the infinitely wise and supreme will of the true Uranus 
or God, was individualized by these Pagans and exalted into 
the supreme, the paramount power in Greek Mythology ; 

1 Home's EBsayv, Vol. ii., p., 432. 
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Jove himself beiog obliged to consult it and render obedience 
unto it. How palpably does this system present proofs of its 
own fictitiousness, — of the so-called gods and goddesses being 
only the mere creatures of that Uranus or Heavenly Power, 
whose uttered will -^Isa or Eimarmene really was, and whose 
place and authority the deified Cretan king and other 
mythological gods and goddesses had usurped. The human 
origin and character of these deities is further evidenced by 
the gross sins said to have been occasionally, or even habitually, 
committed by them ; and by the mode in which many of the 
poets described such things with the highest efibrts of their 
artistic skill. So bad were the poets in this respect, the most 
highly educated Pagans themselves being judges, that Plato as 
the legislator of his own model Republic, ordained that all 
Poets should be banished from it.^ 

But for some compensating elements existing in this 
monstrous system, its darkening, defiling, and corrupting 
influence must have been incomparably greater even than it 
was. Certainly the most weighty and influential of these 
elements was just the pure light of Religion which shone 
in upon the Pagan nations either from its own independent 
sources of conscience, creation, or providence ; or from the 
surviving power of the early and pure myths, and from 
the loftier and better representation of the supreme God, 
even under the name of Zeus-Pater. To these sources — 
pure when drawn direct from, more or less impure when 
drawn from through myths — are to be traced the innu- 
merable truthful and beautiful sentiments which ever and 
anon clothe with verdure the otherwise arid Pagan page, and 
refresh both the eye and soul of the reader. The volume and 
power of this purifying and enlightening influence were increased 
by other elements. Foremost amongst these was the inculcation 
— consistent and persistent on the whole — of the principle that 
the government conducted by the gods over men, was opposed 
to all persevering and high-handed wickedness. Tliis lesson, 
too, was enforced on the popular mind by the impersonation 

^ The author was glad to find after writing his sketch of the origin and first 
stage of Greek Mythology, that his correctness was vouched for by the authority 
of Welcker*s Griechische Gottenlehre, and by Mr Gladstone's "Juventus 
Mundi" The date of the first volame of the former work is 1857, Gdttingen. 
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and enrolment in the Pantheon, not only of the avenging 
powers of conscience under the forms of the Furies, but also 
of Divine vengeance under the form of that Nemesis which 
no sinner can escape. A future judgment, to be followed 
with a life of well-being or of suffering according to desert, 
was also taught, as has been already stated. Such were the 
only correctives of the Classical Paganism that existed, down 
to the time that has been ever since signalized by the 
production, mainly through the instrumentality of one man, 
Socrates, of a system of moral and religious philosophy which 
may be justly considered the Natural, even as Judaism was 
the Revealed, harbinger of Christianity. 

II. But. another most important and grand phase in the 
n. Tlie first ^^^1^^^ Greek Pagan life must be apprehended as 
riae of tdenoe well as that just considered, since these two, in 
|^ymaa(^t^"^'^^^**i^^> form the true vantage-ground for the 
Greece. right contemplation and discernment of the remark- 

able moral and religious development that forms at this point 
our special subject of inquiry. I now advert to the state of 
philosophical and scientific — and specially scientific — thought 
and knowledge among the Greeks previous to the Socratic 
sera in Greece, which we maintain, on grounds that will appear 
in due course, to be the philosophico-religious sera in classical 
Paganism. We insist on the importance of the state of 
scientific knowledge at the time referred to, because it will 
appear that, just as scientific ignorance was the rank hot-bed 
whence shot up many of the grossest forms of idolatry in Greece 
and elsewhere — as, for example, Sabaism or star-worship itself, 
so was the attainment to a juster conception of some of the 
works of nature antecedent to, and contemporaneous with, the 
wonderfully clear Socratic teachings respecting the Godhead ; 
while a large remaining and persistent ignorance of other 
departments of the works of nature continued to be the strong- 
hold of some of the worst superstitions that dominated even 
over such mighty spirits as Plato, Aristotle, and their suc- 
cessors. Even at this point we beg leave to indicate, on the 
strength of such considerations, (1) the extreme probability 
that a true scientific conception of the Eosmos in general would 
be at first conveyed to man directly by God, to guard his 
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intelligent and highly-favoured child from nature-worship ; and 
(2) the unspeakable value in its moral and religious relations 
of a pure and exalted science such as leading Christian philoso- 
phers from Newton, their /acifo princepa, downwards, have 
been endowed and raised by God to cultivate in these later ages. 
In the sixth century before Christ the Greek mind was first 
turned steadfastly to the contemplation and examination of the 
universe, and so to originate and unfold, in a certain rudimentary 
fashion, a system of science, philosophy, and theology, based 
more or less on observation and fact^ At first, and for a 
considerable time after its rise, the physical or scientific, the 
psychical and metaphjrsical, and the theological or religious 
elements of this system continued to be more or less closely 
united, and consequently to be studied in their union by the 
same individuals. The name of one of the earliest of these 
lovers of wisdom, we mean Thales, is indeed that of a physicist 
rather than of a metaphysician or theologian. At least, he is 
best known as the first European discoverer — at all events the 
first teacher to Europe, for he was an Asiatic Greek, of 
what I would venture to call the Nebular hypothesis, and 
as the earliest astronomer who foretold eclipses to Europeans. 
There appears good ground for maintaining that it was 
really a form of the Nebular hypothesis that he taught^ 
since he held (as is now generally acknowledged) that liquid 
or vaporous matter, and not mere water, was the origin 
of all things ; and since we must add to this that his 
astronomic knowledge, as testified to by the doctrines of 
Pythagoras, Leucippus, and Democritus, must have involved 
the tenets of the earth revolving round the sun and so causing 
the seasons and year, and of the earth revolving round its own 
axis and so causing day and night.^ At this period, too, the 
general conception of the external material universe was 
formed ; and that imiverse was designated Physis : the basis 
of physics and physiology, in contrast with life (Zoe\ soul 
(Psyche), and mind intellect or spirit {Nona or Prieuma.) At 
the same time a clear perception was reached, and a firm 
cojiception was formed, of the beautiful and symmetrical order 
characteristic of the universe, while this conception was for 

1 See Orote's Histoiy of Oreeoe, VoL I. p. 496. 
* See Appendix VII. 
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ever couched in the crystalline beauty of the Greek term 
Kosmos. And through this conception of order pervading all 
things, one of the greatest of the Greek philosophers, Anaxagoras, 
rose on the steps of ascertained fact and truth, to the highest, 
purest, and most blessed conception of all, namely, that of Nous, 
Intellect or Mind, as ordering and controlling this Kosmos. 

As already remarked, these earlier philosophers were for 
the most part encyclopaedic in their pursuits. Some, accord- 
ing to their circumstances or natural bent, might work more 
assiduously and successfully in one department than in another ; 
as, for example, Thales did in the field of pure physics ; or 
Solon in the fields of law, morals, and politics ; or Anaxagoras 
in the direction of pure theologic thought. But, in this early 
stage, there existed no such subdivision and classification of 
knowledge as was afterwards made in the inevitable course of 
development. Knowledge and wisdom as a whole was then 
the paramount object with all the great names and in all the 
great schools, whether in Ionia (Asia Minor), or in Hellas 
(Greece Proper), or in Italy (Graecia Magna). Thus the name 
of Pythagoras, who was Italian in his later years, has been 
handed down as great in all departments, — mathematical and 
physical ; moral, social, and political ; and religious or theolo- 
gical. [Porphyry, the great early opponent of Christianity, set 
forth a claim for Pythagoras to be considered as great a moral 
and religious teacher as Christ.] This characteristic of uni- 
versality in scientific and philosophical pursuits remained to 
a certain extent in after times, even as, indeed, it must always 
more or less characterize certain minds. Thus Aristotle, 
flourishing as he did in the very heyday of Greek philosophy 
proper, was the most encyclopaedic of all the philosophers ; just 
as in modem times all kinds of knowledge were cultivated with 
equal avidity by certain minds, like Sir John Leslie of Edin- 
burgh, Dr Whewell of Cambridge, and Sir William Hamilton 
of Dublin. But then, in the later times, while some still 
delighted in enlarging the sphere of their investigations and 
contemplations, special sciences also came to be more clearly 
marked out, such as mathematics, astronomy, zoology, botany, 
medicine ; and to be selected as special fields of investigation 
by such as preferred them. Euclid, Hipparchus, Theophrastus, 
and Galen, are examples of cultivators of special sciences. 
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But one object I have specially in view while thus adverting 
to the encyclopaedic character of the pursuits of the earlier 
Greek philosophers is this. We see in this characteristic the 
nidus in which was hatched that brood of the Sophists, in 
contrast and opposition to whose presumptuous false and 
demoralizing influence, that remarkable phase of human 
thought, we have chiefly in view to set forth in this Homily, 
was called into being and operation. The circle of knowledge 
such as it then was had been appropriated by these Sophists, 
who had also become possessed of the widest influence as 
teachers. They not only initiated the youth of Greece in all 
the higher branches of knowledge, but trained them in all arts 
and accomplishments necessary for the successful discharge of 
civil, political, or military duties. Good names there might 
be amongst them. They might, in many cases, too, have greatly 
benefited their pupils. But as a rule they were very difierent 
from the great original investigators and thinkers, whose names 
must always remain as bright landmarks in the domains of 
mind and truth. Not only did they want for the most part 
the disinterested and lofty aims which generally characterized, 
amidst all their faults, the real lovers of wisdom, that is 
philosophers, of Greece ; but they clearly appear, for the sake 
of large gain or other base motives, to have fashioned their 
instructions with a view to the mere secular and material 
advantage of the young, irrespective of what was known even in 
those Pagan times to be alone truly ennobling and desirable. 

III. At this juncture a man appeared who was qualified 
III The ^^^ ^^^y ^ combat successfully the main evils that 

character of inhered in the prevailing mode of education, but 

^ to inaugurate the most remarkable moral and 

religious manifestation (apart from Judaism and Christianity,) 
that ever took place among men. I refer to the system of 
Greek philosophy properly so-called, as it was bom anew and 
ushered into fresh and (for the circumstances) admirable 
development by Socrates and his disciples. I have characterized 
it as remarkable because, unlike the Magian system which 
apparently, as we have seen, owed its purest and best elements 
to tradition ; and unlike even the systems taught by Thales, 
Solon and Pythagoras, which also undoubtedly owed much to 
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Egyptian and Eastern sources — unlike all these, the Qreek 
philosophy proper, as sought out and introduced to men by the 
agency of Socrates, was of undoubted home-origin and growth. 
It is literally the truth that Socrates, from amidst the Pagan 
darkness into which he was bom, sought after moral truth with 
a hungering soul, and (to use St. Paul's words) ' tactually 
sought out,' with a thirsting soul, the Bock of Ages whence the 
living waters flow, even that God who is not far from every 
one of us, seeing that in Him ' we live, and move, and are.' 
Seeking he also found Qod, we firmly believa He did all 
this too as a matter of deliberate choice. He did it in the 
conviction that, in seeking these things, he was seeking what 
was of unspeakably the greatest importance to himself and to 
his fellowmen« We have the words of Aristotle for it, in his 
work De Partibua Animalium, that Socrates pursued with 
even greater success than Democritus certain branches of 
Natural History ; but gave himself deliberately, after a 
certain time, to the study of moral, political, and religious 
trutL^ Other ancient writers make a similar statement. 
Such scientific studies, however^ as had previously occupied 
him, formed, as is shown by the firm basing on actualities of 
his own personal speculations, the best of all preparations in 
his circumstances for the great work of his Ufe. For the case 
of Socrates himself, and indeed all that is sound in Qreek 
philosophy, or philosophy in general, show that there is not a 
surer safeguard against superstition and religious error, nor a 
more important aid towards true wisdom and religion than the 
soimd, evei^owing and withal reverential knowledge of the 
works of creation. 

But it would be erroneous, while giving to those natural 
sources and grounds of religious knowledge and belief, so 
clearly and forcibly stated by Xenophon, their due place, to 
omit other influences which, as we have the strongest reasons 
to believe, must also have affected the mind of Socrates most 
powerfully. We now refer to those Japhetic and other 
primaeval traditions, which, however overlaid and obscured, 
continued not only to lie at the basis of the Hellenic mythical 
system, but, as there is the best reason to believe, were 

1 See Aristotle De Partibns Animalium, Book I. chap. 1, VoL V. Bekker ; 
■ee aIbo Orote's History of Greeoe, VoL VIII. p. 574. 
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preserved and taught as a purer and better religion than the 
gross popular one, both in the Samothracian and Eleusinian 
Mysteries. We shall have a special opportunity of noticing 
this when we treat in our last Homily of such Mysteries. 
But even here we may state that Socrates would learn in 
them that the gods of the Pantheon were for the most part 
mere deified men. He would learn in them, as well aa 
elsewhere, how the earlier religion of Greece, to which 
Japetus and the Origines had belonged, was displaced and 
d^raded under the later Phoenician and Cretan one. There 
too he would be led on to think of inmiortality and of a future 
state of wellbeing or of suffering, if he had not been led 
previously and in other ways to think of it. 

As this noble Pagan's devotedness to his all-important work 
was instigated, so was it sealed in a remarkable manner, 
according to my belief, by imdoubted marks of encouragement 
and approval on the part of that adorable Being who is no 
respecter of persons, but accepteth that man in every nation, 
who fears Him and worketh righteousness.^ This mark of 
approval is chiefly seen, it is apprehended, in that peculiar 
species of inspiration which was bestowed on Socrates, as the 
Athenian himself firmly believed and always boldly maintained 
in private and public. I refer to the spiritual presence, or so* 
called da/i/mon whose company, counsel, and guidance Socrates 
always affirmed that he had enjoyed from his childhood upwards. 
[I have said chiefly, too, for the philosopher always affirmed in 
addition, his conviction that the Godhead or the Daimamon 
helped those who served him, with dreams and other divine aids: 
declaring that he himself had been thus aided, and challenging 
disbelievers to make proof for themselves whether the truth were 
not so, by giving themselves up diligently to the service of God 
and man as he did.^ But adverting mainly to the spiritual 
manifestation or dai/man: the office discharged in his 
behalf by this good spirit was, according to Socrates's own 
account, not to instruct in moral, religious, and Divine truth 
— for such instruction was sought for, and found by investiga- 
tion and contemplation under the ordinary Divine guidance^ 
but to warn him to refrain from such or such acts or courses 
of conduct, and when any undertakings might prove disastrous 

1 AcU z. 36. * See MemoratnlU^ Lib. L cap. 4 ; sad Lib. iv. cap. 4. 
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to himself or his companions and friends.^ The daimon'a 
office was thus of a vetative or restrictive, not of an impelling, 
character : and in so far it gave proof of its being no mere 
enthusiastic spirit. Its office was discharged, not merely by 
mute, though powerful states of thought and feeling suddenly 
produced in him ; but by the utterance of a voice which he 
heard and knew,* this voice, however, being considered by 
Socrates as divine. It is declared by Xenophon that the wisdom 
of the counsel thus conveyed to him, when the counsel was 
obeyed, was always justified by the result.' He appears, 
as has been pointed out, to have distinguished his daemonic 
experiences from those exertions of thought by which he toiled 
after, and found the moral and religious truth he thirsted for 
— processes of contemplation conducted sometimes in a state 
of trance-like absorption, prolonged during a whole 'day, as 
once in the camp, when serving in the army during the siege 
of Potidcea. But claiming, and appearing really to have 
possessed a certain kind of inspiration, there is reason to believe 
that he would be unconsciously aided by it in his researches, 
as he said he waa during his trial.^ Reasons confirming this 
view will appear in due course. 

Bishop Thirlwall takes no notice in his History of Greece, 
of these daemonic experiences, in his comparatively brief account 
of Socrates. Mr Grote does great justice to the character of 
Socrates in his history, and is manifestly deeply impressed 
with the remarkable circumstances connected with the life of 
the great Pagan.* Still, aa was to be expected from the cha- 
racter of his work otherwise, while stating fully and carefully 
all the peculiar circumstances now under consideration, he 
refrains from stating any opinion as to their real character, 
even when defending them from injurious or unhistorical 
representations. Thus, he equally puts aside the mere ration- 
alistic view that Socrates's language about his guidance by 
the Daimonion was part of his " irony," the idea of the 
Christian Fathers that his experiences were diabolic, and that 
of Le Clerc that a fallen angel waa his genius. It may be 
mentioned, that BoUin in his once famous, and still useful 

1 See Memor. IV. 8-5 ; Memor. I. 2-4 ; Repub. VI. c. 10. 

s See Plato, Apology, 19. * Xenoph. Memor. I. 2-4; IV. 8-1. 

« Plato, Apology, c. 31. 

• Grote History of Greece, VIII. ch. 68. 
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history, takes a rationalistic view of the case of Socrates ; but 
he, at the same time, belonging as he did to the anti-Gentile 
Broman Catholic side, bears almost as hardly as the Fathers 
and Le Clerc on the poor Pagan ; since, if he does not actually 
pronounce the daimon a devil, he yet declares that the 
Athenian was justly put to death, and leaves him no hope of 
acceptance with God. It is not thus, however, with Zeller in 
his History of the Greek Philosophy. He notices the various 
rationalist explanations that have been given of the case of 
Socrates, from the comparatively respectful and calm ones that 
would trace it to a diseased excitement consequent on an over- 
straining of the mind, or even to a taint of insanity, to the 
disrespectful and fanatical ones that would explode it by mak- 
ing Socrates a fool, just like Luther, or Pascal, or Swedenborg ! 
All such explanations, he says, must be put aside since the 
thorough examination of the case made by Schleiermacher. 
This German theologian agrees with Grote (must in fact have 
paved the way for Grote), so far as the historian of Greece 
goes ; but also advances beyond Grote, as he could not avoid 
doing, if allowing himself to be guided by the genuine principles 
of his own department of knowledge, viewed undogmatically, 
that is, with a catholic spirit, as he was, in fact, altogether dis- 
posed to view it. Schleiermacher does everything but say in 
express and thorough-going terms, that Socrates's was a case 
of inspiration, of the lowest kind. Supported thus far, I 
have no hesitation, indeed I should have no hesitation, 
though still unsupported, as was the case with me till 
lately, in maintaining out and out that it was such a case 
of inspiration. Having, however, made up my own mind 
on the subject a good many years ago, on the strength of the 
historical evidence, and in accordance with what may be main- 
tained aa sound theologic principles, I rejoice at the support 
now afforded me by the best authorities. I rejoice that 
where Bishop Thirlwall kept silence, Mr Grote speaks clearly 
on the strongest evidence against mere rationalist and other 
disparaging views, and actually in favour of that view which 
leaves this as the question at issue : a case of inspiration ? 
If he does not say Yes, he carefully refrains from saying No. 
And now come Schleiermacher and Zeller, clearly indicating that 
Yes is the proper answer. 

H 
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That the damnatory opinions of the Fathers, of BoUin, and 
of Le Clerc, equally with those of moderate and of fanatical 
rationalists, must be cast aside ; and that the opinion 
prepared for by Mr Grote*s verdict on the historical docu- 
ments,^ and previously pronounced by Schleiermacher, must 
be held correct, there can be no doubt even in the mind 
of any genuine Theist ; for a Christian ought to rejoice 
in this view.^ For any other view would do all very well 
were there no spirit in man connected with the spiritual 
world, and with God that Father of spirits, * in whom we live, and 
move, and have our being.' It might do very well too if there 
were no such real and systematic thing as inspiration to be 
seen in operation at any time or in any quarter — a system of 
inspiration according to which God makes known his will and 
ways to man mediately or immediately. But such a system, 
we believe, indeed know, to have existed and been in opera- 
tion on earth before the giving of the Law ; and in like manner 
among the Israelites at and after the giving of the Law, till the 
full establishment of the kingdom of Heaven on earth by the 
promulgation of the Gospel. The kinds and degrees of this 
inspiration were well known among the Jews. Indeed, the 
possession and enjoyment of them was prepared for and sought 
after among that people in their schools of the prophets. An 
account of them drawn from the Bible and Jewish literature 
may be found in various works, as, for example, in the disser- 
tation on Prophecy in the Select Discourses of John Smith of 
Cambridge.^ And the fact is, that the case of Socrates, warned 
from heaven by the Daimonion or TheioUy that is, the God- 
head, just comes under the species of prophetical gifts known 
among the Jews as the Bath Kol, or the Daughter of the Voice. 

» Grote Histoxy of Greece, VIII. ch. 68. 

* Zeller Die Philosophie Die Griechen, vol. 2. p. 64. Schleiennacher*8 opinion 
as expressed by Zeller, is this: — ** All such explanations as these (that is, the 
mere psychological explanations, or those resolving the phenomena into morbid 
conditions) are superfluous since Schleiermacher has shown with the general 
approbation of those entitled to judge, that we must not understand that 
Socrates meant by the Daimon any mere genius, nor especially any mere double 
personality, but only an undefined dsemonic voice, a Divine Inspiration.*' 
Comp. Smith's Dictionary of Biography, Article Socrates. If the testimony 
borne by this in favour of the claims of Socrates be not explicit and full, it is 
at least implicit and sufficient to countenance me in occupying the ground I do. 

* See Select Discourses, by John Smith, of Cambridge; Disc. VI. ch. 10. 
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A consideration of the case of Socrates, when taken even by 
itself, still more aa compared with what took place among the 
chosen people, leads to the conclusion that he was favoured with 
a measure of inspiration. But a number of considerations be- 
sides combine in showing the reasonableness of this belief In 
this manner acts that principle, among others, set forth in our 
Introductory Homily, namely. That the Divine rule and guid- 
ance were exercised in prae-Christian times over the Gentile 
nations, as well as over the Israelitish, in order to educate 
mankind and bring round the Fulness of the Times : only, in 
the case of the Gentiles, God's rule was more hidden, less 
direct, and characterized by exceptional rather than by regular 
manifestations, similar to that exemplified in the case of Socrates. 
Another consideration is this : No occasion can be conceived 
demanding more imperatively such a manifestation among the 
Gentiles, than that very occasion on which Socrates appeared; 
for by his immediate agency, or in consequence of his work, the 
all-important element of moral, spiritual, and divine truth, was 
allowed to well forth from its spring-head as it had never 
done before among the Gentiles by Gentile agency alone. 
Thenceforward it rolled on as a mighty river of compara- 
tively clear knowledge and speculation, to be swallowed up at 
last in the purifying streams of revealed truth: instead of 
being allowed to stagnate among other branches of knowledge 
as it had previously done; or instead of being contaminated, 
perverted, or even completely lost beneath the hollow or false 
doctrines of the Sophists. Almost all historians of ancient 
philosophy, Brucker, Enfield, Zeller and Schwegler, have 
taught, as much by treatment of their subject, as by express^ 
statements, that such was in reality the character and issue of 
the work inaugurated by Socrates, and carried on by him 
avowedly as one seeking instruction from God, and professedly 
favoured with a coimselling daimon, or by a divine influence. 
But all the considerations just adverted to will receive addi- 
tional confirmation from even such a very rapid glance as we 
can alone afford to take at that wonderfril stream of specula- 
tion and belief, which may be truly said to have had its outlet 
cleared, and its incipient channel formed by that strange Silenus- 
looking man, whom Aristophanes ridiculed, but whom Xeno- 
phon and Plato have immortalized in their writings. 
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IV. The net result of the gain to spiritual, moral, and re- 
ly "pjjg pjjj. ligious truth acquired by the individual labours 
loBophy of So- of Socrates, is, perhaps, to be learned most directly 
taught re- ^^d unerringly from the Meraorahilia of Xenophon. 
roectively by The ground of this belief is the practical charac- 
Hato. and as ter of Xenophon himself, by which he escaped the 
roread stiU temptation to which Plato became liable through 

farther by Ar- , *^ . . . ° 

iBtotleand his speculative character and philosophical ac- 
^®*^*** quirements, to modify the doctrines of Socrates 

by his own, or to add to the lessons of Socrates from his own 
stores. The entire style, character, and tone of Xenophon's 
book testify to its accuracy and close fidelity of narrative. 
There is, besides, a certain unmistakeably pure, clear, and 
bracing atmosphere of spiritual truth and wise morality about 
it, notwithstanding all the deductions that must be made from 
it when judged by the perfect standard of Christian, or even 
of Mosaic, theologic and moral truth. 

This valuable work, then, shows very clearly how unspeak- 
ably important a step was made by Socrates towards the 
attainment, by natural means, of true religious and moral 
knowledge. Indeed, to say that he made an important step, 
does not adequately express what was really accomplished 
by Socrates. The correct description of it is, that he first led 
the Grecian mind, and through it the mind of the ancient 
Pagan world, into the element of Theistic or Divine religious 
and moral truth, aa being in itself both by far the most 
important practically for every man to know and turn to the 
right account in his life; but as being, at least in its 
theoretic portion, the beginning and the end of all other 
knowledge. He did this, too, as far as he advanced correctly 
in his work, on the only true and sure foundation. For, as 
clearly appears from the Me'niorabilia, it was by arguing 
inductively, as Anaxagoras had done before him, from the 
generalized conception of Nature (Phyais) viewed as a whole 
and constructed as a whole into a Kosmos or wisely-arranged 
system on the one hand ; and from the character of mind as 
being the only conceivable cause of such order, as is taught us 
experimentally and indirectly in the case of our own minds 
on the other, it was on this real and sure basis that he ascended 
to the clear conception and unshaken conviction of the existence 
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of a supreme mind. This was the Godhead, the Daimonion, 
or the Theion, which formed the subject of his discourse in 
this connection, and in all his purer and better moods of 
religious and moral feeling, when he saw beyond all paganism 
and mythology into the pure empyrean which was the real 
object of his investigation. The correct and true conception 
of Clod thus reached by Socrates, was first made by him among a 
numerous body of pagans the central object of thought and regard. 
His terms, too, the Daimonion and Theion became current in 
all the religious schools of Philosophy, and the last of them 
was adopted in the Septuagint and Greek New Testament. 

It was this, too, that undoubtedly gave to morality in all its 
branches so much importance in his eyes. For, as this God- 
head, according to Socrates, had made man and fitted him 
in all respects to earth his abode, even as he had prepared and 
fitted that abode in all respects for man ; so did he maintain 
that man should love, and worship this God, and seek to 
know his mill that he rtiight do it He thus set morality in 
its true light, that is to say, he viewed it himself, and taught 
others to view it, as a life and course of conduct formed and 
pursued in obedience to the wise will and law of the Maker 
and Sustainer of man and of all things. He brought the 
entire circle of human affairs within the range of this law of 
religion, morality, and duty. Private, domestic, civil, political, 
and religious affairs were all included within its range ; and 
were all treated of by him in this their true fundamental 
relation. And the sanctions brought by him to bear on duty, 
as thus viewed in its true and entire character, were also 
true and entire. They were not only human, material and 
temporal, but Divine, spiritual and immortal Thus he 
habitually taught that God manifested his approval of such as 
sought to know him and do his will, and showed his favour 
for them even by special marks such as dreams and various 
providential occurrences, whose Divine origin and beneficent 
intent were unmistakeable to the minds of those experiencing 
them. And on an occasion when a certain one, hearing this, 
said, " I too would seek and worship the Gods, if they did this 
for me," the reply of Socrates may be thus summarized, 
"Make trial of it ; seek, and worship, and obey that Godhead" 
''and then you shall learn for yourself that it is as I 
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say." * And as respects a reward in another state of being for 
the worship and service of the Godhead, we may fortunately 
cite the testimony of Plato with less fear than in other cases, 
of his having uttered opinions and beliefs of his own as being 
those of his master, Socrates. The circumstantiality of many 
things stated in the Phsedo, the solemnity of the occasion on 
which its substance was declared to have been spoken by 
Socrates — such things as these warrant the belief that this 
inimitably beautiful death-bed discourse of a Pagan respecting 
his hopes of a blessed immortality, is the discourse of the pagan 
martyr, Socrates, himself. 

As already hinted at, the theistic and moral knowledge 
reached by the life-long inquiries of Socrates did not perish 
with him. It rather spread and grew under the cultivation 
of many successors ; and, as it emanated, with various modifica- 
tions, from different schools, it became a powerful element of 
enlightenment and moral elevation in the classical pagan 
world. Foremost among the schools of philosophy referred to, 
must be ranked of course the Platonic. In the Platonic 
dialogues, the method of inquiry followed is the Socratic ; and 
however much, or however little, of their actual contents came 
origiuaUy from the mind of Socrates himself, still is he generally 
made the chief speaker in them. There can be no question as to 
the extraordinary amount of moral and religious teaching of a 
pure, wise, and good kind, contained in these writings : teach- 
ing which can be now, as it has been in former times, employed 
by Christian teachers, for instruction and for enforcement of duty. 
But a more valuable and- noteworthy element in these writings 
than even the actual truth they contain, is the mode in which 
they often are observed to run parallel with Revelation, though 
of course on a lower level, and without reaching the definite and 
satisfactory results, to which a Divine teacher such as on one 
occasion Plato makes Socrates fore-announce, could alone lead.' 

^Xenoph. Memorab. L. 1. c. 4. 

* The following is the translation of the passage in Plato's works, referred in 
the text. It forms the close of the Second Alcibiades, and so winds up that 
dialogue in which Socrates had been reasoning with his companion about the 
futility of much in the worship of the Gods, and urging on him tiie need of caution 
in praying to God; since what we ask as a blessing may, if granted, turnout to 
be a curse. ** Socrates, Do you remember saying you were much distracted with 
doubt lett you should deceive yourself by praying for evil things, thinViTig them 
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Did the Christian, young or old, who has the means of studying 
any of these writings see nothing more in them than the 
attempt of most powerf'ul but unaided minds to plumb the 
depths of the great ocean of truth, and to ascertain by voyages 
of discovery made on the wings of reason and of faith the 
character of God, of God*s universe, of God's government, and 
of God's peculiar spiritual world, where these had not yet been 
made known even by such a preparatory dispensation as the 

blessings? At. Yes, I remember. Sor. : Do you not see, then, that there is 
great risk in your coming to pray to the God (or God rbp Bcbif), lest it may 
happen thus with you, that when he hears you speaking injuriously {€\aff<prf 
fiovm-bs) he should utterly put away this offering, and you might receive some 
other quite unforeseen thing. It seems better to me, then, to keep silence. For 
as respects that prayer of the Lacedemonians for greatness of soul — ^for this is 
the finest of the words that are spoken in folly — I do not think you wish to use 
it. It is necessary to wait till some one. teach us how it behoves us to conduct our' 
selves towards the Gods ami tmcards m^n. Al : ^Vhen then will this time come, 
O Socrates ? And who is he that will teach us ? For I think it would be the 
most agreeable of aU things to me to see what kind of person this is. Soc : 
This is he who cares for you :^ But it seems to me that as Homer says of 
Diomedes — 

That Athena took the darkness from his eyes. 

That God and man he might alike well know, 

80 in like manner is it necessary for you to have the darkness removed from 
your soul, which is now present with it, and in the next place to bring those 
things near to you by which you will be put in the way to learn both what 
is evil and what is good, for now indeed it does not appear possible for you to 
do this. Al : Let him take away whatever he chooses, whether the darkness 
or any other thing : since I am prepared to avoid not one of the things pre- 
scribed by that man, whoever he lb, that I may become better. Soc : But that 
person cherishes a wondrous great regard for you. Al : Till that time comes 
then it appears to mo the best way to cast aside this offering. Soc : And right 
indeed it appears to you : for it is safer than to incur this risk. Al : Thus let 
it be, Socrates ; and why should I not place this chaplet about your head, since 
you have counseUcd well : we shall give to the Gods chaplets and all other 
proper things, when I shall see that day arrived : but may he arrive without 
delay, by the good pleasure of those. Soc : But I even receive this, and with 
pleasure I would find myself receiving any other things given by you. And 
as Kreon, according to the poet Euripides, when he saw Tiresias put in 
possession of the chaplet, and heard that he had received it at first from the 
soldiers on account of his art, says, ' I count as an augury your triumphal chap- 
let ; for we are in a storm, as you know ; ' so also in like-manner I count as 
an augury this honour from you. And I appear to myself to be in not a less 
storm than Kreon, for I desire to be superior to all your lovers." 



> Bekker shows in a note, by reference to the First Alcibiades, that there 
is a peculiar force in this expression. 
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Jewish, he would learn a most instructive and important 
lesson. 

Neither did the religious and moral impulse, commenced by 
Socrates and carried on by Plato, lose anything by Aristotle's 
somewhat antagonistic relation to Plato. These two, Plato 
and his greatest scholar Aristotle, were rather the exact 
complements of each other ; noble binary stars in the firma- 
ment of ancient Pagan Philosophy.^ To this day the moral 
treatises of Aristotle, dealing with their subject as they do, on 
the ground of practical wisdom, enlightened by the conception 
of duty, and supported by the sanctions of the practical reason 
or conscience, form as excellent manuals for the student of 
Morals as any almost that exist So clear, too, in certain re- 
spects are his views of God and the spiritual world as set forth 
in his Metaphysics, that sofne have imagined that he must 
have drawn oil and borrowed a light from the lamp of Moses 
and the Prophets; a supposition that appears far from baseless, 
as shall be shown in a future lecture. 

Still another school of Philosophy must be noticed, both on 
account of its genealogical connection with Socrates, and of its 
vast influence in the ancient world. Stoicism is, of course, 
the system now referred to. No system — and it formed a very 
complete philosophical, moral, and religious system in its way 
— was more generally influential than this both directly and 
indirectly as a discipline, especially in the Roman Pagan 
world. Under its influence were some of the noblest and best 
Pagan characters in all classes of society formed. Something 
in the system of Zeno seems to have given it a peculiar value 
in the judgment of Romans, whatever that something may 
have been : whether its complete and rather dogmatic charac- 
ter as a system, or the stem and manly self-command which 
it called on its disciples to cultivate. This very character may 
also explain how, while Platonism itself coimtenanced and pre- 
pared many of its followers to embrace Christianity, on the 
contrary, some of the earliest and not least inveterate opponents 
of the Kingdom of Christ, were devoted and enthusiastic ad- 
herents and teachers of Stoicism. Such a corruption as this 
of Philosophy, however, ought no more to be urged in dis- 

1 See Schwegler'B History of Greek Philosophy, translated by J. Hutchison 
Stirling, LL.D., p. 93. 
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favour of that substitute among the Pagans for true religion, 
than ought the persecuting bigotry of so-called Jews or Chris- 
tians to be urged against pure Judaism or Christianity. Be- 
sides, the absolute and comparative imperfections of even the 
best and purest systems of pagan philosophy ought to be 
borne in mind, and to this point I will now briefly advert. 

V. The knowledge of God and of duty which we have seen 
V. The errera ^ h&ve been possessed by the various Pagan 
and imperfec- Schools of Philosophy, had a large admixture of 
Greek Pagan senous errors, and, consequently, many most ser- 
Philosophy [q^q drawbacks. 

First : The subordination to the infinite and eternal Creator 
of what we call matter, and the origination of matter with all 
its wonderful endowments in the will and fiat of the uncreated 
Spirit and Godhead — these were doctrines which no pagan 
philosopher or school of philosophy saw clearly, apprehended 
firmly, and taught consistently. On the contrary, Platonist 
Peripatetic and Stoic alike, in their genuine character, that is 
to say, before they came into contact with Judaism and Chris- 
tianity, so as to learn from them, all taught what was equival- 
ent to the independence and eternity of matter. Indeed, to 
the independent, impracticable, and implastic character of gross 
matter, as it was supposed to be, did some philosophers, and 
notably Plato, ascribe the existence not only of physical, but of 
moral evil, and the apparently incurable character of that 
evil. In this respect they fell behind the Magian system 
which, with whatever admixture of error, still traced evil to its 
true source in spiritual and voluntary powers. It owed this 
and its other truths, as we have already pointed out, to its di- 
rect descent from primaeval and pure, though in the course of 
time perverted, sources of knowledge, whereas the philosophic 
religion we are considering was, as we have seen, for the most 
part of human origin and elaboration. 

Secondly : The Pagan Classical Philosophy was infected with 
various errors springing from the want of suflicient and correct 
physical knowledge ; and, in the absence of that knowledge, 
from the want of such a special guidance and protection from 
errors incident to scientific ignorance, as we saw in our second 
Homily that Jewish and Christian prophets enjoyed. As we 
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have already pointed out also, the pure theistic truth reached 
by some philosophers, and particularly by Socrates, was based 
on, or indeed rather sprung from, such a correct view of 
Physia or Nature and the Kosmos, or orderly-arranged uni- 
verse, as had been reached in their day. It was at the bor- 
der-line where this knowledge failed them, and where they 
were left either to conjecture or to partial and unproved know- 
ledge, — it was here especially that philosophers of a religious 
turn of mind began to stray. Here that too great 'reverence 
for daemonic or superior being,* with which St. Paul charged 
the Athenians, came into play and led to or upheld supersti- 
tious beliefs. Thus Socrates himself deemed it impious to 
treat of the heavenly bodies as of ordinary mundane objects or 
powers acknowledged by him to be subject to physical laws. 
Plato entertained mystical notions respecting the perfections sup- 
posed to inhere in them by virtue of their spherical forms and 
orbital movements. Aristotle deemed them living powers, or 
at least as being inhabited and presided over by living powers 
of varied rank and glory. The Stoics, again, as is well known, 
were often devoted to Astrology: one of the finest poems of 
the Augustan age is by the Stoic, Manilius, on the stars and 
astrology. Many noble religious truths, and exquisitely beau- 
tiful cosmical pictures, shine out from among its wild doctrines, 
and just on accoimt of these truths and beauties, I. believe. 
He who ' breaks not the bruised reed, nor quenches the smok- 
ing flax ' has spared this, with other like classic remains, from 
the general wreck, for our instruction and warning. 

Thirdly: But another most serious error widely prevailed, 
and had a special influence over the Stoics ; I now refer to 
the philosophical tenets respecting Fate. Without doubt, the 
Divine power was held among the Stoics to be subordinate to 
the transcendent system of Fate, which was supposed to run 
its inevitable course in ever-recurring cycles. As Hhe two 
errors previously pointed out sprung respectively from a theo- 
logico-philosophical and a physical ignorance, so am I inclined 
to believe that this error respecting Fate sprang from, and was 
dependent on the mythical system mainly. Thus, though we 
have seen that Jupiter, the Supreme Deity in the Greek Pan- 
theon, might come to be more and more invested with Divine 
attributes until the name, as in the hands of Socrates, was in 
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reality, when employed philosophically, significant of the God- 
head, yet would the creature elements originally belonging to 
the human king deified as Jupiter, or belonging necessarily to 
an anthropomorphically imagined Jupiter, more or less colour 
the conceptions of the Godhead in the minds of all who em- 
ployed the anthropomorphic name Jupiter, and this the more 
strongly in proportion to the imperfect purifying of the mind. 
And as at first the deified man called Jupiter had been the 
dependent creature and servant of the Supreme Power whose 
uttered will is Fate, so in the general conceptions of men he 
habitually continued to be thus more or less subject. Poets 
and philosophers, as well as the people generally, were ruled 
over by this habit of mind. Thus the national Greek mind 
became snared and bound down by a doleful superstition, which 
was the natural and inevitable deduction from the popular and 
established mythical creed. Dramatists, like i£schylus and 
Sophocles, always represented their various characters in exact 
accordance with the mythological principles just described ; 
and, in consequence, these characters are seen struggling with 
a maddening horror among the meshes of this Eimarmene, this 
supremely ruling and quite inexorable Fate, from which no 
power could save them until it had run its course.* And there 
was a dread element of spiritual fact which was always acting 
in a mode apparently more or less confirmatory of this view. 
This was the actual contending of the providence of the true 
God, which forced itself on the notice of men since they suffered 
from it, against those numerous crimes or habitual sins, whose 
enormous sinfulness they too often failed to discern, or whose 
guilt they failed penitently to seek the forgiveness of. The 
mazes of error in which they wandered, led them too often 
quite to misinterpret the meaning of the Divine rule which 
they experienced, and even to find in that which ought to have 
set them right a confirmation of their errors. 

Fourthly: Even supposing that Socrates had advanced much 
farther than he did in religious and moral discovery ; and sup- 
posing also that Plato, Aristotle, and 2ieno, instead of adding 
error to his comparatively pure teaching as recorded by 

1 I follow chiefly the authority of Eusebius, as given in his Prepantio 
Evangelica and Theophania, as to the real f oroe of the Pagan doctrines respecting 
Fate. He was less likely to be biassed on this, than on some other points. 
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Xenophon, had simply extended and perfected it, — still must 
all this have failed in doing general good, so long as the estab- 
lished Polytheism with its monstrous Pantheon was allowed to 
rule supreme. The constant danger was, that this monstrous 
establishment would infect and negative the protesting Theism ; 
and this danger was, in fact, too constantly and fatally 
realized. Utterly vain the hope that the comparatively pure 
truths taught by the best philosophical schools, would ever 
impress profitably the minds of the people at large so long as 
this establishment lasted. And as both the nature of the 
philosophical systems themselves and the experience of near 
seven centuries proved, the overthrow of that Pagan establish- 
ment throughout the world needed a far different manifesta- 
tion of Divine truth, and of the Divine ways, from any that 
philosophy could supply. To accomplish this, a system was 
needed which, being based upon and embracing in itself as a 
part, all the truths of natural religion, and (if I may so say) 
natural morality, should also make known on a basis of incon- 
trovertible and infallible Divine proof, the will and the plan of 
God for the redemption of mankind from all their sin, guilt, 
and dangers, and translation into a condition of friendship- 
yea, of sonship — ^with God, and of consequent hope not only 
for time but for eternity. Only under such a system could 
the axe be put effectually to the root of that upas-tree wliich 
covered with its deadly shade the entire ancient Pagan world. 
Only thus could the reason of Pagans be appealed to authori- 
tatively, and could their consciences be pleaded with prevailingly, 
to turn from the midnight darkness of error towards the Sun 
that had arisen on the nations with heuling under his wings. 
Only by the light of this Sun, as reason and experience, 1 
believe, abundantly prove, could that complete victory over 
Pagan darkness have been gained, which we know was gained 
after a struggle of three hundred years. And this successful 
struggle, as reason and experience also abundantly prove, 
could only have been gained by an army of combatants which 
had such definite, clear, and glorious ends to fight for aa the 
army of the faithful : by an army, moreover, which immortal 
and heavenly hopes animated as strongly as the conviction 
that the God of heaven was fighting in, amongst, and for them. 
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VI. But, notwithstanding all the errors mixed up with the 

VI. The ad- Greek philosophy, and notwithstanding the meagre- 
van taires of J j.'xi»'xlj.* J 

ChrisSanity ^^^ss and uncertamty oi its doctnnes, as compared 
which the either with Judaism or Christianity, I believe that it 
philosophy was intended in the divine government to serve, and 
h^fw te^^^ that it did serve, an important purpose in preparing 
secure. the world for Christianity. The very sera of its inau- 

guration by Socrates suggests such a connection between this 
ethnic movement of intellect and Christianity, for Socrates 
appeared on the stage just at the time when the Old Testa- 
ment canon was closed, on the death of the prophet Malachi.* 
And the existence of such a connection confirms strongly the 
view we have been taking and upholding respecting the case 
of Socrates. It shows the perfect reasonableness of the belief 
that, as in the case of Socrates, so in the case of many of the 
best Ethnic philosophers — those ** Seekers after God,"^ as an 
excellent writer has called them — God vouchsafed a measure 
of inspiration, to guide and mature that process of preparation 
for the overthrow of Paganism and establishment of Christianity 
which Hfe was undoubtedly carrying on. And at all events, 
in the interval between the death of Malachi, when Socrates 
appeared, and the promulgation of Christianity, the developed 
philosophy of Socrates, as we have sketched it, had produced 
many deeply important results, even as it continued to do 
until it was removed from its place as one of the forms of 
religion, and consigned to the position of a province in the 
great pagan literature. 

There can be no doubt that when the Greek philosophy 
came to be cultivated, not only in all the important cities of 
Greece Proper, but also in the great cities of the East and of 
Egypt, as was the case under the successive governments of 
Macedonia and Rome, it formed a powerful and wide-spread 
source of enlightenment and civilization. To judge aright of 
its ameliorating and elevating influence, we need only consider 
the character of, say, the Aristotelian writings as a whole, or 
of the writings of Cicero, the Roman interpreter of Greek 
philosophy, and to reflect how great an amount of invaluable 
light and truth (measuring even by the Law and the Gospel) must 

> This coincidence was pointed out by Dr Pusey in his " Daniel the Frophet.*' 
« " Seekers after God," by the Rev. F. W. Farrar, F.R.S. 
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have been loet to the world in prse-Christian times, had such 
writings not appeared, or had no schools existed capable of 
educating the authors of such books. By such writings, on 
the other hand, multitudes of minds must have been trained 
to reflect upon spiritual, moral, and divine things as Socrates, 
or Plato, or Aristotle, or Zeno had been led to see them, and 
to think and reason like these philosophers on all matters of 
duty, and on all human interests, secular or religious, — who, 
but for such instruction, must have been, for aught we know, 
blindly devoted adherents of the popular mythologies, or abso- 
lutely unprincipled disciples of sophistic or atheistic schools. 
And at this point we must on no account omit to mention a 
most important service rendered to revealed truth by the 
Greek philosophical writings. I refer, of course, to the pre- 
paration by the philosophers of a language suited as no other 
ever has been — viewed whether absolutely or compara- 
tively — to express revealed truth for the good of the whole 
world. Employing, as these philosophers did, the Greek 
tongue, they filled it with terms of all kinds — abstract and 
philosophical, moral and theological — exactly suitable for ren- 
dering in due time, first, the Hebrew Sciptures in the transla- 
tion of the Septuagint, and next, the Gospel, as in the books 
of St Luke or in the Epistles of St Paul. Some terms, indeed, 
they did not thus exactly provide, and indeed could not, since 
the ideas needing to be expressed were introduced by the 
Gospel But they had so aided in enriching the Greek lan- 
guage, and in making it more plastic, or of keener and more 
exact power, that it was completely adapted for its purpose, 
even in its Hellenic form, at the time it was needed. A 
great philosopher and a great historian, Aristotle and Polybius, 
both of whom were provincials^ — viewing Athens as the Greek 
metropolis, which it incontrovertibly was intellectually — first 
completely formed and introduced that common dialect which 
lay between pure Attic or Ionic and the fully developed 
Hellenic dialect; and it is worthy of note that the New Testament 
indicates by no means obscurely an acquaintance on the part of 
some of its authors, with the works of these pagan authors. 
When the Greek philosophy came into close contact with 

> The former bom at Stageira in Chalcidice, 384 A.C., the latter at Megalo- 
polis in Arcadia, about 222 a.c. 
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Judaism as it did in Jerusalem itself before and during the 
time of Antiochus Epiphanes, its influence was imdoubtedly 
disastrous. A multitude of the Jews apostatized at that time ; 
and these, instead of merely adopting what was good in Greek 
philosophy and useful to Greeks themselves, adopted as much 
or even more the mythological and purely pagan part. No 
such disastrous consequences are recorded to have taken place 
elsewhere in any of the Greek or Roman towns in which 
multitudes of the Jews resided : as, for example, Alexandria. 
The Jewish worship in these places being only that of the 
synagogue, and no political inducement to apostacy exist- 
ing such as Antiochus had applied in Judea, Judaism 
and Paganism did not come into collision in these places. 
On the contrary it was in these places that an intercourse 
chiefly for good took place between educated Pagans and Jews. 
In this way the Hellenic dialect already referred to was advanced 
in its formation ; while at the same time a good religious and 
moral influence must have been exerted on many Pagans by 
the testimony and lives of such enlightened and true Jews as 
walked in the footsteps of Abraham. And without contradic- 
tion this kind of influence exerted by Christians came in 
Christian times to be largely exercised for good. One of the 
earliest and most influential of the Christian apologists, 
Justin the Martyr, was a converted philosopher, who found in 
Christianity the conflrmation of all he had previously believed 
aright, along with the correction of all his errors, and what- 
satisfled all the longings of his soul respecting God and 
immortality. And there is no doubt that similar conversions 
continually took place, and this in the end in increasing 
numbers ; so that while some of the philosophic sects 
were the most determined and long-continued opponents of 
Christianity, they were also in general nurseries whence many 
Christians were drawn. A curious archaeological evidence of 
this remains to this day in the monastic gown, cowl, and 
bare feet, which are just the outward insignia of the ancient 
pagan philosopher. 

I conclude with pointing out a very important service 
rendered to us in these days by the ancient pagan philosophical 
religion. It shows clearly what the human reason and con- 
science could do apart from revelation in the way of ascertaining 
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religious and moral truth, when stimulated and guided as in 
the case of Socrates and many of his followers. What they 
accomplished proves the truth of the scriptural statement : 
' The invisible things of God from the creation of the world 
are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are 
made, even his eternal power and godhead.'^ It proves also 
the scriptural statement that the Gentiles were a ' law unto 
themselves, who showed the work of the Law written in their 
heart, their conscience also bearing witness, and their thoughts 
the meanwhile accusing or excusing each other.'* It proved 
also by an experiment conducted on the largest scale that the 
knowledge of Divine things thus reached was no mere 
Pantheism, but the knowledge of a personal God, who made 
man, who ruled over, and who cared for him ; of a God who 
accepted worship, hearing and answering prayer ; who 
rewarded men even on earth according to their conduct ; and 
who reserved a recompense either of reward or punishment for 
them in a future state of being. Not only these results of 
pagan inquiry, but the grounds on which they were reached 
and established, stand recorded for our instruction in one of 
the most perfect and beautiful languages, whether viewed as 
an organ of thought or as a medium for the conveyance of 
knowledge. We can thus judge in these days, as well as 
their contemporaries could, of the strength and validity of the 
grounds on which these Pagans rested their belief in the being 
and character of God. The very clouds of physical error and 
confusion of view commingled with the clouds of mythological 
error and confusion of view which Socrates and other Pagans 
had to pierce through by strength of faith and intellect in 
order to reach the clear blue of the spiritual heavens, and see 
therein the source of all spiritual light as they did, add to the 
greatness and value of the work achieved by them. And 
whether we look at the arguments, ^s detailed by Xenophon, 
in whose strength Socrates reasoned out his creed respecting 
the Demiurge or maker of sun, moon, stars, earth, and of man 
too as made to enjoy the service of the other creatures, and 
himself to serve the maker of all ; or again at the arguments 
by which Socrates, or Plato, or Aristotle argued in defence of 
moral truth and of law against all falsehood and unrighteous- 

> Rom. i. 20. < Rom. ii. H 1&* 
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ness ; we must allow, I believe, at least I cannot but allow, 
their unanswerable cogency. But it strikes me to be of 
special importance to be able in these days to point to such 
results reached in such a way. It is important to know what 
the wisest and best Pagans deemed the most necessary things 
for them to ascertain and be acquainted with, and what con- 
clusions they came to respecting these things when, besides 
reason, conscience, and the works of creation, they had ouly 
such limited measures of inspiration to guide them as the 
case of Socrates exemplified. And when these are the very 
same things which Revelation recommends to us, only in an 
infinitely brighter and more perfect form, and with the addition 
of such things as God Himself only could have provided, 
made known, and certified by infallible guarantees ; then 
should this jrield an additional and most forcible motive for 
our considering more carefully and weighing more scrupulously, 
all the claims on our regard that Revelation presents. 



HOMILY V, 

ROME PREPARING, UNDER SIBYLLINE AND OTHER 

INFLUENCES, A WORLD-WIDE ECONOMIC 

AND CIVIC PLATFORM FOR THE IN- 

TRODUCTION OF CHRISTIANITY. 



** After this I saw in the night visions, and beheld a fourth beast, dreadful 
and terrible, and strong exceedingly ; and it had great iron teeth : it devoured 
and brake in pieces, and stamped the residue with the feet of it ; and it was 
diverse from all' the beasts that were before it." — Dakiel vii. 7. 




A. complete and true view of the relations of Rome, first 
towards Paganism and next towards Christianity, cannot be 
reached, otherwise than by observing the true ethnographic 
place and relations of the Imperial City, even from her birth* 

I. That Italy was peopled by successive waves deflected from 
I Earl th ^^^ gToat Indo-Germanic tide or tides that moved 
no^phicand overland from the East to possess northern and 
of^^v" ***** western Europe, appears to be quite certain. Ap- 
parently the earliest of these waves was purely 
Pelasgian ; and it was accordingly homogeneous with the earliest 
settlers in Ionia and Greece. The Umbrians, Oscans, Sabines, 
Samnites, and Latins were portions of that first Pelasgian wave. 
But the most influential, as respects our main subject, of all 
those early immigrants, were the Etrurians. One thing is as 
certain about these as about the others, namely, that they 
came also from the East, and were, partly at least, Indo- 
Germanic, and consequently of the same great family with 
the Piersians and Brahmanic Hindoos. It appears pretty 
certain that the Etrurians swarmed westward about the time 
when the Brahmans swarmed southwards from mid- Asia. As 
later settlers had pushed earlier ones southwards in Italy 
before, when they did not subdue or incorporate them, so 
would this appear to have been done especially by the Tuscans. 
A name, borne by what would appear to have been the earliest 
of those pushed southwards, for they dwelt in historic times in 
the south-eastern part of Italy, here deserves special notice. 
They were called lapyges, and their territory was named 
lapygia ; as clear a proof apparently of the descent of the 
earliest Italians from Japheth, as the argument from language 
can well supply.^ 

1 Want of time alond prevented me making further reference to the 
primieval traditions of Italy, than what the other subjects treated in the text 
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The Etrurians had become a highly civilized and powerful 
confederacy of nations long before Rome sprang into being. 
Excepting their architectural remains, and the relics removed 
from their rock-hewn sepulchres — relics testifying to the pos- 
session of remarkable skill in various manufactures and arts 
— we know almost nothing of them or their history directly. 
Their records and literature, such as they were, have entirely 
perished ; in fact, they were studiously destroyed by Sylla 
along with their towns in the civil war; so that we are 
dependent for our knowledge of them from their origin as a 
confederacy of nations, till their absorption by Rome, on the 
Greek and Roman historians. These all testify to the pecu- 
liar, but in many respects, high civilization which was reached 
by them. As for their sense of religion, which chiefly con- 
cerns us, it is acknowleged, for example, by the testimony of 
Cicero and Seneca,^ no inadequate judges, to have been deep, 
and to have been originally based upon a clear knowledge of 
the Divine existence and attributes, connected erroneously, 
however, as in the case of the Persians, with a twin doctrine 
as to an evil power. This, by the admission of Mommsen,' 

led me incidentally to make. Such Italian prinueral remains, it may be safely 
affirmed, are almost as plentiful as those of Greece, and are as unmistakeably 
clear and instmctiv e in their character. It wonld have led me beyond my plan, 
and away from my special object, more in the case of this Homily than even in 
the last, to toach more than has been done on what may be called the radical 
traditions and myths of these ancient nations. My object being to point out 
and give proofii of Divine guidance vouchsafed to the Gentile nations, I was 
only called upon to treat of their histoiy and condition generally, so far as was 
necessary for the right depicting of the grand lineaments of my subject, and to 
indicate distinctly in my " Sketch " the connections of my subject This haa 
been sufficiently done, it is apprehended, by my tracing the Italian peoples, 
with their languages, beliefii, and customs, in the northerly and easterly direc- 
tions, towards Asia on the one hand, and more directly eastwards again through 
Greece to Asia on the other. This of itself necessarily implies that participa- 
tion by Italy in primeval knowledge and belief, which the name of lapygia is 
taken advantage of to suggest, and which is insisted on more at large in the 
succeeding Homily and in Appendices II., VII., and YIIL 

> Cicero De Divinatione, Lib. I. cap. 42 ; and Seneca, Nat. Quaes. lib. I. cap. 41. 
What Seneca has recorded of the Etruscan beliefii, in the passages referred to, 
is very curious and important on several accounts. This will be considered 
in Appendix VIL 

' I feel justified in using the name of Mommsen as in the text, by comparing 
his admission in voL i. ch. 9, that the evidence of language on the whole indi- 
cates the Indo-Germanic origin of the Etruscans, with the account he gives of 
the religious character of that people at the conclusion of ch. 12, voL L It may 
be pointed ont here as a curious ooinoidence, giving weight to the probability 
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clearly points to an eastern origin, and to the descent of the 
Etrurian peoples from the same central stock with the Persians. 
It may be pointed out also, by the way, that certain religious 
institutions, such as Vesta's sacred fire always kept burning, 
which were common to the Persians, Etrurians, and afterwards 
the Romans, corroborate this belief. But there were also 
superinduced on this basis, the worship of deified mortals, of 
the deified powers of nature, and a practice of augury and 
other kindred arts, very similar in their general features to 
what existed in Greece, and what was adopted in Rome. 
Indeed, there was a somewhat close intercourse between the 
Etrurians and Greeks before Rome came into being ; and 
Rome was deeply influenced by Etruria before, as well as after, 
the latter was subdued and incorporated with the former. A 
strong proof in favour of the view just given of the 
descent of the Etrurians, and of their mode of entering Italy, 
presents itself in the fact that their language continued to be 
spoken by certain tribes of the Eastern Alps as late as the 
times of Polybius. 

But for important reasons, another account of the descent 
of the Etrurians, as ancient as the times of Herodotus, 
must be here noticed. According to this view, then, they 

of the Etruscans bringing with them from the East their peculiar religious ten- 
dencies of thought, that the account given of the religious beliefs of the Slavs 
in their Pagan state, by the author of the excellent article on that people in 
Knight's Cyclopaedia, shows a remarkable resemblance in some respects 
between the two nations. That the Slavs came to Europe from Asia as one of 
the waves of population that rolled westwards on the breaking up of the Roman 
Empire, there can be no doubt. 

I here take the opportunity of remarking that Mommsen's "History of 
Home" illustrates, especially in its earlier part, tolerably well, both the spirit and 
the result of the sceptical and prejudiced school of history. The spirit of his 
history is well shown in what he says in Book First, ch. ix., under the head of 
" Home of the Etruscans." He treats this question as of small import, and as 
in reality not coming strictly as matter of history under his subject. 1 take 
this as a good sample of his spirit, and as being profoundly significant. It ex- 
plains, in fact, the utter dryness and deadness which characterize the opening 
part of his history. It explains the utter stintedness, nay, the truncated 
character, of his account of Italy, as compared with that account which might 
be given by a really enlightened and religious historian, who should treat his 
subject in what I maintain to be not only the truly religious, but the truly 
scientific manner. The treatment meant would be truly scientific, because 
truly religious ; and because free on that account to make use of every ray, 
nay, of even every spark, of light coming from those religious sources, which 
Qerman unbelief turns away from« 
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were a colony from Ljdia in Asia Minor ; and certain things 
not only countenance this view, but point to a solution of 
certain historic contradictions. In the first place, this very 
ancient tradition is confirmed by the architectural remains of 
Etruria, as has been pointed out by Mr Fergusson, who unhesi- 
tatingly holds the descent of the Etiiirians from the Lydians. 
The barrows — the tombs, after the model of that of Alyattes, 
as well as the rock tombs — the construction of their city 
walls, their use of the arch, appearing germinally in the 
tombs, and at last culminating in such a magnificent structure 
as the Pantheon in Rome, — all such things as these leave no 
doubt, in Mr Fergusson's opinion, as to the descent of the 
Etrurians from the Lydians. Not only so, they prove the 
connection between this first great Italian race and nation with 
the East in a more general sense, since, in the matter of bar- 
rows and tombs, ancient Tuscany could claim kindred with early 
settlers in India, as well as in Lydia. But moreover, certain 
cosmogonic and mythologic views of the Etrurians, and also 
something in their language, not only point in this direction, 
but show, I apprehend, how various important ethnological 
facts may be explained, and the apparently contradictory views 
held by Mommsen on the one hand, and by Mr Fergusson, 
after Herodotus, on the other, may be reconciled.^ The cosmo- 
gonic views referred to have been handed down by Suidas, on 
the authority of an old author. They resemble in a strange way 
the Biblical cosmogony ; and when taken in connection with the 
Bible statement, that Lydia was first settled by Lud, a descen- 
dant of Shem," they confinn it. Lydia, as is allowed, was 
much larger in extent originally than it became ultimately 
under the supremacy of the Pelasgi or Japhetians. These 
appear to have overcome and absorbed the Shemitic family in 
Lydia, just as they also overcame and absorbed the Shemitic 
family settled in Elam.' And as the striking cosmogonic 
views, just referred to, indicate an Etruscan connection of 
some kind with Shemites, may not the difficulty, confessed by 
Mommsen,* of tracing the remains of the Etruscan language 

* For an account of these early Etrurian scientific opinions, in connection 
with some kindred ones, see Appendix VII. 

• See Genesis, chap, x., 22. * See above, page 81. 

♦ History of Eomc, vol. 1. 
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distinctly to the Indo-Germanic family, be explicable by con- 
sidering it as composite, or the result of, not only an admixture 
of a pure Indo-Germanic and a pure Shemitic dialect, but of 
such dialects aflfected in various ways, both before and after 
admixture ? But, at all events, the probability appears to be 
that the Etrurians were a race composed of Indo-Germanic 
and Shemitic elements in the large original region of Lydia, 
who left their abode in that eastern region, and wandering 
westwards, crossed the Alps, and settled in Italy. And as it 
was pointed out in last paragraph that certain of their religious 
practices pointed to a connection with Persian Sabianism, so 
may it be here stated that certain others of their mythological 
and religious, or superstitious practices pointed to a connection 
with that Ljrdia, on whose coast lay Samothrace, the early 
school, as Faber has pointed out, of the Cabiric and Helio- 
arkite Mysteries. 

But another element of the prse-Roman History of Italy 
must be kept in view in order to estimate aright the influences 
amidst which Rome came into being and grew up. The 
peoples then, of whom we have already spoken — the lapyges, 
the earliest of them apparently, and the Etruscans, &c. — 
came into Italy by the North and overland from the early 
Eastern cradle of the human family ; having been deflected 
southwards from the great streams that poured westward and 
northward for the peopling of Germany, Gaul, Spain, and the 
British Isles with their various families and nations. But those 
of whom we are now specially to speak came at various epochs 
by sea, from the Pelasgi of Asia Minor, through Rhodes and 
Crete, and from the neighbouring Hellas ; and settled for the 
most part in southern Italy and in east or west mid-Italy 
at certain points ; but so as in the end almost completely to 
colonize and possess southern Italy. Southern Italy was in 
the end so completely Greek that it received the name (as 
we all know) of Magna Grsecia. Let a few words be said 
as to the chief epochs in this settling of Italy. It appears 
certain that the Pelasgi from Asia (first referred to above) 
occupied the south-western parts of Italy, and also parts of 
Spain. Those in Italy were known as the Oenotrians and 
Siculi ; the latter colonized and gave their name to Sicily.^ 

* See Appendix VIII. 
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It was these primaeval settlers, it would appear, who brought 
with them the earliest legends respecting Saturn and his happy 
times, and respecting Janus and the Flood. The settlers in 
east mid-land Italy came across the Adriatic from Arcadia and 
Thessaly. But we cannot point to any such powerful influence 
exerted on Rome by the settlers in the East, as was certainly 
exerted by the settlers in the West who are still to be men- 
tioned. Two such western settlements were pre-eminently 
Cumae and Neapolis (Naples) founded not later than the 
eleventh or tenth century before Christ, and several centuries 
before Rome. According to some accounts, the former of 
these was settled from Kyme in Asia Minor, an idea supported 
by the resemblance of the names, but the more probable 
statement is that it was settled from Chalcis in Eubcea and 
Kyme in iEolis ; which, however, actually implies an ancient 
connection through Kyme in Greece with Kyme in Asia Minor. 
Cumae being from the first a sacred city, on the site of a 
shrine whence an inspired priestess was believed to give forth 
responses, exerted a powerful influence on Rome from an early 
period of her history ; an influence brought to bear more 
directly by the Neapolitans settled for commercial and other 
purposes in the city.^ Besides, arrangements were providentially 
made, so to speak, for influencing Rome by the best Greek 
philosophy, which was in its spring-tide under the influence 
of minds like those of Thales and Pythagoras when the future 
imperial city was just forming. This influence was exerted, 
first by the neighbourhood to Rome and afterwards by incor- 
poration into that city of all the cities of Magna Graecia such 
as Croton and Tarentum : nay, not only of these, but of Greece 
Proper and of ^sia Minor too in due time. 

II. You will now see that History fully justifies the 
II. The ear- statement that Rome was bom and cradled be- 
liest religioua tween two marked forms of civilization, the one, 
state o me. ^j^^ Tuscan, Culminating at the birthtime of Rome ; 
the other, the Grecian, being at the same period in its spring- 
time. This is an all-important characteristic in the early 
history of Rome, for it discloses to our view influences which 
directly formed the central and abiding religious and moral 

1 Mommsen has given an account of this Greek influence in Book First, chap. 
IX., of his history ; but in a characteristically almost jeering spirit. 
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charsu^ter of the Imperial Township. Rome thus directly in- 
herited (for the first Romans were mixed Latins, Oscans, and 
Etruscans), besides the primseval Satumian or Italian legends, 
that deep-seated and powerful Theistic conviction and feeling 
which it is acknowledged that the Tuscans had brought with 
them from their home in the East ; and to this inheritance must 
be traced that stem and abiding religious and moral feeling 
which appeared pre-eminently in many of Rome'i noblest 
citizens, and which for long imbued the commonwealth even 
despite the superstitions that came to overlay it. There was 
also a certain purity as well as strength of religious thought 
and practice in nascent Rome. For it is an undoubted fact, 
as Mommsen has pointed out, that Numa, the great religious 
legislator of Rome, while instituting the worship of the Capito- 
lian Zeus-Pater, (God-Father) ; while declaring Romulus to be 
the Patron Saint, as it were, of the commonwealth; and regulat- 
ing the service of the sacred fire by the vestal virgins ; 
forbade images and their worship, and also the offering of 
human sacrifices. This purification by Numa of the Eturian 
belief from the worst Etnirian superstitions, is distinctly 
traceable to the new civilizing Grseco-philosophical influence 
that emanated immediately from Neapolis, but primarily, I 
believe, from the Italian sacred city, Cumae. Numa himself, 
it would appear, was one of those men raised up by Providence, 
and as specially (specially in the sense of purposely and actually, 
whatever evidence of the thing was imparted to him) prepared 
and fitted for his legislative work, as a Socrates or a Solon, 
yea, let us fear not reverently to say, as specially, in the fitting 
sense, as even Moses or Samuel. For all was done, I believe, by 
Divine guidance and allowance. And some most special 
guidance there must have been to secure the occupying by 
Rome, at its birth of almost a quite imidolatrous ground ; and 
to the fleeing by Romans from that horrible sin of human 
sacrifice, which they lived to put down ultimately in Moloch- 
worshipping Carthage, and among the Druidical Gauls and 
Britons. 

But that a very deep effect must have been produced at 
Rome by the Graeco-philosophical influence, is testified by the 
statement of Livy that, on the accidental opening on a certain 
occasion of the tomb of Numa on the Mens Janiculum, there 
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were found in one of two stone boxes a copy of his religious 
regulations written in Latin, and an account of the philosophic 
religious system of Pythagoras written in Greek.^ The disci- 
pleship of Numa under Pythagoras at Croton, has been 
beautifully described by Ovid in the fourteenth Book of the 
Metamorphoses.^ But that another religious influence, which 
without question told most powerfully on the Romans at a late 
period, was brought to bear on them very shortly after the 
time of Numa has always been affirmed by their historians. 
We now refer to the legend of the Sibylline books offered to 
and at last bought by Tarquinius Prisons according to some, 
or Tarquinius Secundus according to others. And as it will 
be shown that these books were, as appears from plain state- 
ments and clear inferences, not friendly to the superstitions 
that afterwards prevailed in Rome, while they actually contained 
in substance Apocalyptic declarations similar to those we saw 
contained in the Magian sacred books, wehave here again another 
influence for good stored up at the very heart of the Roman 
religious institutions. These sacred documents, like all the 
elements of a purer religion, known clearly to the better 
instructed and influential, were clothed in mystery^ and received 
on this account an increased reverence of a false kind. Judaism 
and Christianity, in their pure state, have alone made the full 
divulging of truth to all men a fundamental practical principle. 
Whatever comparative religious purity, or whatever know- 
ledge of the evil of idolatry and of the will of the true God, 
might have been secured for Rome at first, erelong a completely 
formed polytheism came to be established there just as in the 
other pagan nations. For the most part the Roman gods and 
goddesses became substantially the same as those of the 
Greeks ; but the Capitol was the sanctuary of Jupiter in the 
belief of the Romans, and not Olympus as among the Greeks. 
This latter fact is capable of two interpretations. First, 
it may indicate that the Roman mind in general was 
enslaved by completely anthropomorphic views of the Divine 
Being, and that in consequence even their supreme deity was 
a merely local being : — a state of mind prevalent enough in 
all likelihood among the uninstructed, who might acquiesce 
without consideration in the literal meaning of what was 
taught them. But secondly, the very fact of Jupiter, whom 

* livy xL 29. • Livy xL 29, and Ovid, Metiizn., Lib. xiv. 
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the Greeks fabled to preside over the family of the deities on 
Olympus, being worshipped specially by the Romans in his 
temple on the Capitol, while appearing to betoken the formation 
of a purer and higher conception of Divinity in the minds of 
the Roman legislators than what existed in the minds of the 
mythologers (such a conception as the Etruscan creed purified 
by Greek philosophy resulted in) appears also to have had an 
elevating and spiritualizing influence on the minds of individual 
Romans. Thus what is recorded by Livy of the practice of 
the great Scipio Africanus going to the Temple of Jupiter, 
that he might there learn by meditation and prayer the will 
of the supreme god, conveys important instruction.* It indi- 
cates a quite correct conception of the spirituality and greatness 
of the Divine Being worshipped even on the Capitol. It 
indicates a correct conception also of the spirituality of the 
worship that is alone acceptable, we know, to the supreme 
God. It indicates, moreover, that in the severance of the 
Roman mind from the Greek mythological influence, by their 
supreme god being connected in their thoughts with him whom 
Scipio worshipped and not with the Jupiter of Olympus, just 
resided one cause of the robust and refined religious sentiment 
of the Romans, and of that consequent purity of private, civil, 
and political feeling which for so long a time characterized 
them. What first familiarized the Romans with Greek modes 
of thinking, feeling, and speaking, respecting the Greek Olym- 
pian Pantheon, was the introduction by translation or imitation 
of the Greek dramatic writings. And we cannot judge aright 
of pure Roman theologic thought from Virgil's great poem of 
the .^neid since all the machinery of that great poem is for 
the most part copied from Homer. 

III. No moral or religious movement like the So- 

III. Unlike cratic appeared in Rome. In one view there 
tiie Greek the ^^ j^gg ^j f^j, ^j^jg j[jj ^j^^ earlier periods of 

inteUect Rome, since it started from a quite diflferent re- 

of wti^ty kT ^g^^^» ground than Greece. The latter, as 

national civil we saw in last Homily, started on its better de- 

^t m sc^n^ velopment from beneath a completely overshadow- 

tific and ing mythological system, most bizarre and grotesque 

mterwte. ^^ i^ ^^ framework of perverted tradition or imagi- 

> liyy, book xxvi. cap. 19. 
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nary creation, however beautiful in many of its poetical 
adornments. A revolution so complete in principle, as the 
martyrdom by banishment or death of Socrates and other 
philosophers proved the Greek one to be (however imperfect 
might be its influence in the reformation of superstition) was 
needed to prevent utter moral and religious death among the 
Greeks, and to aid elsewhere at the right time in working 
moral and religious amelioration. Now, Rome, as we have 
already seen, was reared from the first on a much higher and 
purer foundation of moral and religious truth than Hellas. 
The early Etruscan creed, when purified by the early Greek 
doctrines of the Italic school, formed a comparatively pure 
theistic element in the midst of which Rome may be said to 
have sprung into youthful existence. And this continued to 
influence her, especially the pure original commonalty, even 
after she had not only, by union first with the Sabines and 
next with the Etruscans, formed the peculiar Roman polytheism, 
but had become civilly and politically tolerant of every pagan 
religion, that is, had become in the correct sense of the term 
pantheistic. Certain principles too which we have the befit 
reason to believe were embodied in the Sybilline books already 
referred to, co-operating (as under Providence we are certain 
they were intended to do) with realities in the Divine rule, 
which the grand motive powers of the Roman Commonwealth 
continually brought the best minds among the people into con- 
tinual contact or even collision with, kept alive a strong religious 
feeling. The conviction of a Divine Providential rule was 
thus ever at work among them, inciting indeed habitually to 
certain superstitious practices, but still animating them in 
domestic, social and public life with a sobriety and justice 
unparalleled among pagan nations, and conducing more than 
anything else in their circumstances to the unequalled national 
greatness reached by them. 

The influence of these things is observable, I apprehend, in 
the entire history of the Roman commonwealtL For, as has 
been always recognized by historians, the basis of the common- 
wealth in private and domestic life, was at first and for long 
remarkable for moral purity, for freedom from the relaxing 
and too often debasing influences of luxury, and for the clear 
discernment and careful observance of all duties connected 
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with the fiEtmily and tribe. Apart from civil and warlike 
occupations^ the favourite and prevailing mode of life among 
the Romans was the agricultural. Coriolanus was summoned 
from the plough to serve the state, and Virgil's most finished 
poem wafi the Qeorgics. A more wholesome basis-element for 
a state than this there could not be. Then there was pro- 
vided for the Romans, in the gradual construction of their 
municipality or state proper, a continual school for instruction 
in all the virtues needed to form true citizens and patriots. 
For during all the centuries that elapsed from the union of the 
Sabine with the original Latin element in Rome, all such 
virtues as forbearance, wise consideration of the claims of 
others, steadfast fidelity in the observance of civil compacts 
and obligations — all such virtues as these, I say, were learned 
in a succession of strifes and settlements and combinations, 
such as between the Romans and Sabines already noticed, be- 
tween the money-holders and the poor, between the Patricians 
and Plebeians, between those who had power over the property 
of the state in Italy or elsewhere, and those who claimed for 
themselves in justice the allotment of this for the common 
good. In the midst of these civil elements was reared a 
system of law, which was at last not only adopted by all 
municipalities throughout Italy, but more or less wherever 
Rome planted her eagles. Our own national law in Scotland 
at this day is from the Roman mint. The same Romans who 
were thus trained in a home school of moral decorum, of 
manly temperance, of civil wisdom and justice, conquered the 
ancient world during an unparalleled succession of wars and 
conflicts which were continually calling into exercise the very 
highest qualities of foresight, of deliberate action, of cool, deter- 
mined courage, of unyielding and heroic endurance on the part 
not only of counsellors and leaders, but of the community 
itsel£ 

Such a career of conquest by one city, terminating in the 
subjugation of almost every uncivilized, as well as every civil- 
ized nation, was never witnessed before, and has never been 
witnessed since. But as wonderful a circumstance connectod 
with it is this, that it was in innumerable respects an unmixed 
good to mankind in the result. It introduced civil order, and 
a just system of law, into innumerable states that were becom- 
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ing more and more the prey of civil strife, anarchy, and all 
their train of evils. It elevated the entire western part of 
Europe from a semi-barbaric state, to a par of civilization 
almost with much of Italy. The economic (if I may so employ 
the term economic) combined with the civil changes produced 
on almost the entire known world by Rome, are worthy of 
closest consideration. The plan of these changes was fiiUy 
sketched at the time of our Lord's birth, and was wrought out 
most completely in the time of Constantine, three hundred 
years later, when Christianity had become the recognized reli- 
gion of the Roman world. By the economic changes, I mean 
the material improvement wrought throughout this universal 
empire, by the resources of each province being applied under 
wise direction for its improvement, while at the same time 
imperial works were carried out by the power of a treasury 
supplied from every region. Take that one great feature of 
civilization, easy and safe communication between country and 
country, as an illustration of our meaning. Now, the fact is, 
that discounting our modem unparalleled means of conveyance 
supplied by steam, conveyance from point to point of the 
Roman empire was as sure and safe as at the present day. 
Thus, during the third century, a person might start, say (by a 
licence) from the Roman Eagle at Cramond, and journey by 
post over causewayed roads, with sure provision of passage 
at the ferries, without stop or hinderance, not only to Rome, 
the mighty metropolitan station, but through Greece and Asia 
Minor to the decaying Babylon itself, on even to the close con- 
fines of India. And not to mention the older and highly 
civilized countries he would pass through, even Britain and 
Gaul would present to the eyes of the travellers very much 
the aspect of complete reclamation : the work of Roman agri- 
culturists, dwelling under shelter of the military stations, or 
dwelling in peace and abundance in the numerous municipali- 
ties. The traveller, too, would share in this peace and 
security wherever he went, for the Roman tongue would be 
everywhere more or less spoken ; the Roman law would be 
everywhere supreme ; and Roman tribunals could be every- 
where appealed to. The scene is indeed a remarkable one. 
Never before had such a picture of homogeneous civilization 
been presented to the eyes of men. Erelong it became com- 
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pletely broken up : but this in the plan of Him who called it 
into being, and with the view of again educing, in the far 
future, a still grander and brighter scene. 

IV. The existence in Rome from an early period of certain 
TV A h * f religious and prophetical books, called Sibylline, 
aoconnt of has been already referred to by us more than once, 
^^^y^^® That such books or manuscripts of comparatively 

a most important character in those times should 
exist in Rome, and be kept with uncommon care, is rendered 
the more worthy of belief from its coincidence with what we 
know of the sacred books of the Persians. Moreover, viewing 
the matter from a priori ground, there seems to be as pecu- 
liar a fitness in the committing to the Romans by Providence 
of such a possession, as in the securing that a people like the 
Persians should be trained up so peculiarly as they were under 
the Magianism of the Zend-avesta. For both peoples, as we 
know from some of the plainest and most completely fulfilled 
prophecies of the Bible, had assigned to them the accomplish- 
ment of all-important functions towards the great community 
of nations. The overthrowing of Sabian and tyrannical 
Babylonia ; the setting free from captivity of the Jews ; the 
humbling to the dust of the omnigenous and tyrannical super- 
stitions of Egypt, were some of the duties assigned to the 
Persians : and their religious sentiments, formed by their 
sacred books, fitted them for their performance. So we 
believe, on good grounds, as we shall show, that, among other 
services rendered to the Romans by their Sybilline books, were 
guidance and encouragement in the performance of that 
greatest of all secular material works — the subjugation of 
almost the entire known world, and the gradual and complete 
removing of every obstacle in the way of the occupying of the 
world by Christ's kingdom. This was purely Roman work, 
perfected, as we shall see, by Constantine, the last sole 
Emperor of the Roman pagan world, who, in his famous address 
to the assembled Bishops at Nice, quoted the Sybilline books as 
well as the books of Scripture.* 

There is no room for doubt as to the fact of the existence 
of Sibylline, or religious and prophetical books in Rome. If 

> The De Vita Constantini of EuaebiuB ; Leipeic 1830. Page 383. 

K 
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there appeared to be room for doubt respecting the foundation 
in fact of the statements of Livy and other Roman writers as 
to the sale of the first edition of these books by the aged 
Sibyll to Tarquinius Secundus, all such appearance of uncer- 
tainty must be removed, so far as the actual and early 
existence of the books is concerned, by the undoubted fact 
that, on the destruction of these early documents on the burning 
of the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus after the Marsic war B.C. 
160,* steps were solemnly taken by the Senate and people 
to restore them. This was accomplished by sending a deputa- 
tion containing in it certain of the official keepers of the books, 
who knew their contents, to the various oracles such as Ery- 
thrsea in Asia Minor, that they might by collation of the 
sacred books kept in these shrines restore what Rome had 
lost. This deputation, as we know, accomplished their object 
to their own satisfaction, and to the satisfaction of those who 
sent them ; for not only was the new edition of the Sibylline 
Books kept in a stone box in the new Temple of the Capito- 
line Jove, but Julius Caesar himself increased the number of 
their keepers to sixteen, who were elected and set aside to 
their office with as much solemnity as the Pontifex Maximus 
himself.' That new temple was again burned down soon after 
the destruction of the temple of Jerusalem, but nothing is 
said, in connection with this event, of the Sibylline books so 
far as we know, a thing however, of less consequence, since 
we have the best reason to believe that every thing in them 
of lasting interest to the world had before that event been 
discussed, and had become public property by being embodied, 
or significantly referred to, in the current literature of the day. 
Public property, I say, for we can point out a peculiarity in 
the state treatment of these books in Rome, which is as 
observable in other pagan governments ; and which forms in 
fact a grand distinction between the treatment of pure religious 
truth among the instructed pagans, and amongst the followers 
equally of Moses and of Jesus the Messiah. This was the 
cloak of mystery thrown around these sacred books : a fact to 

^ Compare the Annals of Tacitus, Book Sixth, chap. 12 ; and Pliny's Natural 
History, Book Thirteenth, chap. 13. 

* On the authority of Dionysius, of Halicamassus, and of Tsetzes, as quoted 
by C. Alexander in his Excursus III ad Sibyllina. 
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be explained in this way, that by their comparative truthful- 
ness and purity they were quite opposed in spirit to the gross 
popular polytheism which had come to be introduced and 
tolerated in spite of them. There is reason to believe that a 
similar body of truth existed amongst and was known to the 
instructed in other pagan nations, notably among the Egyp- 
tians and also the Babylonians. And one grand superiority 
manifested by the Persians over Babylonians, Egyptians, and 
even Romans appears in this, that resisting at an early period 
unmixed Sabaism and creature- worship, they believed in, openly 
taught in their Zend-avesta, and with comparative purity 
obeyed, the theistic and prophetical knowledge which had 
come down to them, or which God had led them on to possess. 
The true Socratic party among the Greeks displayed a similar 
nobility of mind ; for Socrates we know died the death of a 
pagan martyr, and more of his disciples than one were obliged 
to seek safety in flight. So that they along with the Persians 
were in fact the chief Ethnic piiriliers of the Ethnic world. 

Certain circumstances indicate clearly an all-important 
peculiarity in these Sibylline Books, namely, antagonism to 
gross idolatry and a consequent comparative religious purity. 
Among these circumstances is the acknowledged comparative 
freedom from superstition and idolatry of Rome herself at the 
early period when she acquired these books from Cumse, com- 
bined with the clearly recorded fact that the books themselves 
forbade the adopting of new religions. We have Cicero's 
authority for this,^ contained in a statement having an im- 
portant reference to be noticed in the sequel. As already 
pointed out, the formation of such a Pantheism, that is to say, 
worship of any and every god, as came gradually to exist at 
Rome, is no evidence against the purity of the Sibylline Books, 

1 Cicero De Divinatione, lib. II., cap. 54, Emesti's Ed. 1756 — ^What Cicero 
says in this chapter respecting the Sibylline injunction against adding to the 
established religion, is strongly confirmed by Livy^s account in the chapter of 
his history previously cited (Livy xl. 29) respecting the burning of the religious 
books found in one of the stone boxes in Numa's burying-place. This appears 
on attending to livy's statement that the books were burned, because, while 
suited to the early times they were written in, they were not suited to the 
times they were discovered in, when extraordinary additions had come to be 
made to the National Religion. This conclusion is confirmed by what we know 
from other quarters as to the simplicity of the original religion of Rome, and 
particularly of its freedom from the worship of images. 
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Hi lice Wf iiiHiRt on it, an a very broad and sure historical princi- 
ph\ that all thu idolatrieH of ancient nations were formed, just 
likn tlui Roman one, in spite of a body of pure religious know- 
luilgti ])OHses8od by them at the first, and always more or less 
attainable, at least by the better instructed.* In fact the 
very same thing has taken place in the Christian Church, 
while in possession of tlio volume of Revelation. And as 
this ended in the banning of Scripture in many christian 
huids, 80 did it make a mystery of the Sibylline Books, and 
of n^igious knowloilge as handed down in some other ways. 
While the theistic purity of these books implies a certain 
im{M)rtant rosomblance between them and the Persian Zend- 
avtvsta, so are there other characteristics recorded of the Roman 
books which lead to the same conclusion, and thus also prove 
further their comparative religious purity. For as Plato's 
«tatement quoted in a former Homily, that Magianism taught 
religion or tlu> worship of the gods, is proved abundantly correct 
by what w* now know of the Zend-avesta^ we have thus every 
rea^HUi to Wlieve in the correctness of the remainir^ part of 
bi$ statement, that it also taught the art of governing. And 
as the SibvlUne Kx\ks undeniablv contained a religious 
t^lement. so do^\s the use made of them by the Romans imply 
thai guidance at least in the religious phase of goTemment 
>i%as als\^ sought for ia lhe«« books. Over and over a^ain Livy 
aiKl v^her Rotuaa historians ivcoid how orders wer« given to 
iIk^ v^tKcials who had ohargi^ of the books to coosult them for 
this WTv i^nrpocs^.^ Ami if the ivsult of these consaltatioo^ 

%kN» mjf trtgcw iifciwt b^xv kw>v«» tbdit t2iM«ir vvnimiiJE^ rvwised. j^ims wer« moe 
Ai ii i ni U iHMMu TVia W «^ ^^w ^vi» t^ pifeani^ in Fng?Twh : "^ Viltas then. ? 
X«M w «M«ftthw wiNw ittJbtvWMaJk^. m Bk^t ShtiM«t tbn <atir« Heainsas ixQni wick 

11/ Vrtii^ »>rtii o^Mt ibiMtt w^M ^2to o^ writers oc Onwv^ ba^e kdOKlied Liwn. ^e> 
>Mw t^loiM x^^ $»Mbs» wbM m wKniimd «> b« ^ tl« ^%&b«c raok. YKmLl cm^ 
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was at times some superstitious observance paid to the growing 
Pantheon, such as what was called a Uctistemium or public 
feast to the gods, this ought not, in the face of evidence to the 
contrary, to lead us to the conclusion that the books contained 
unmixed superstition. It ought rather to suggest that the 
counsel found in the books to worship the Divine power in 
certain circumstances was bent into the form suitable to the 
superstition that had grown up. And, at all events, as we 
have clear evidence of resemblance between the Zend-avesta 
and the Sibylline books so far as we have gone, there remains 
to be noticed now the chief and most conclusive evidence of 
that resemblance. 

Cicero, then, in the passage already referred to, shows us 
clearly, for one thing, that a great king or ruler must have 
been predicted in the Sibylline books, for he intimates that 
such a prediction had been applied to Julius Caesar ; and, as 
being no friend to the power of the great Dictator, he puts 
aside the reference by the consideration that those very 
books forbade new religions. It comes out in this indirect 
way that the predictions in question must have been of a 
religious character. The prediction referred to must also 
have been Erythraean since Cicero calls it an acrostic, the very 
kind of verse in which the oracles given out at Erythraea were 
written.* All this is confirmed by the famous poem of Virgil, 
his fourth Eclogue, which begins by professing to treat of a great 
subject previously spoken of by the Cumaean Sibyll, and which 
forms in reality a beautiful hymn on the spiritual and material 
blessings that should erelong abound under the reign of some 
great coming Prince.' The poem is addressed to an illustrious 
Roman named PoUio, and has been maintained by some to be 
a complimentary address on the birth of a son to Pollio. 
Others, again, have maintained that it vxia such a compliment- 
ary address, but really meant for the young Prince Marcellus 
who, had he lived, would have succeeded Augustus. And 
again others have turned aside the prophetic character of the 
substance of the poem by asserting that it was merely meant 
to announce the near completion of the great cycle of ages, 
which according to some philosophic sects took place, so that 
the cycle would begin to revolve again from a happy or golden 

» Cicero De DiTinatione, Lib. 11. , cap. 54. 
' See Appendix IX. 
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commencement as it was believed to have done at a remote 
period before. But this supposition is contradicted by the 
reference to the Sibyll made at the beginning of the poem, 
which separates the poem from the class of philosophical com- 
I)ositions. Moreover, we must view the poem thus plainly 
characterized, in the light of Cicero's statement respecting the 
Sibylline books, which preceded its composition. 

But moreover, we possess very full (and I may add un- 
contradicted) testimony on the part of the Christian writers to 
the substantial truth of the previous statement. In speaking 
thus I do not mean that the acrostic verses contained in Augus- 
tine's city of God, and Constantino's great speech, or in the 
"Oracula Sibyllina" were genuine in every point, for it is mani- 
fest that acting on the hint of Cicero, and on the well-known 
character of the Erythraean Oracles, such verses as these could 
easily be forged.* Besides, the prophecies are rare even in 
Scripture in which names are precisely given, the cases of 
Cyrus and the Lord Jesus Christ perhaps exhausting them ; 
and nowhere can be paralleled such a prediction as that given 
by Augustine or by Constantino, in which the first letter in 
the successive lines form the Greek equivalents of "Jesus 
Christus Dei Filius Salvator." This, then, we do not contend 
for, but we contend that it cannot be controverted on any 
sufficient ground, that the Roman Sibylline books did contain 
vaticinations harmonizing with the evangelic annoimcement 
of the old Testament Scriptures as completely, or even more 
completely, than what we saw in the case of the Zend-avesta. 
Pagan and Christian testimonies combine in proving this. 

V. Of the eflfect of all this upon the first Caesars, as a reli- 
gious element, inducing and encouraging them, 
^b^Une and ^^^ ^ aspire after, and then to confirm and con- 
other influ- solidate the universal and dictatorial or imperial 

co^rated in ^^ ^^^^ *^® world, which they attained to— of 

making Rome the part performed by these Sibylline books in 

wideecono- doing this, there can be, I say, little question, 

mic and civic We are the more prepared to learn this by the 

platform for i.^-i/.^ •jji_ • r 

the introcluc- historical fact considered by us in a tormer 
tion of Chria- Homily, namely, the preparation of Cyrus and his 

Persians, by their magianism, for the accompUsh- 



I 



See the quotations in Appendix IX. 
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meat of a cardiDal change in the world's history, exactly 
similar in kind to that accomplished by Julius and Augustus 
Caesar to begin with ; and completed in the interests of Chris- 
tianity, and, through Christianity, in the interests of mankind, 
by Constantino the Great. But we possess, besides, positive 
proof of this influence. Thus, Cicero has told us that the 
kingdom fore-announced in the Sibylline books had been con- 
nected in some way with Caesar's rule — not, we may rest 
assured, without Caesar's knowledge and approval ; for, having 
been Pontifex Maximus even while a young man, he must 
have known well all Roman beliefs, and their grounds, good or 
bad ; and as one called superstitious, and notoriously impressi- 
ble by religious feelings, as well as bent on his political plans, 
he would be quick to take advantage of any religious influ- 
ence favourable to himself. Both the care he took of the 
Sibylline books, by adding to the number of their keepers, and 
his own work of sixteen books on the Auguralia, show his 
interest in the National Religion. To our mind, a remarkable 
commentary on the Sibylline books, as interpreted by Virgil, 
and acted on first by Julius, and next by Augustus Caesar, 
was presented in the closing of the gates of Janus during the 
lengthened peace that followed on the victories of Julius 
Caesar and of Augustus. Such things as these, we can easily 
conceive, made men feel that a doomed time had indeed come 
round, whoever might be the glorious Prince of Peace and of 
universal good whose reign appeared to be inaugurated just aa 
had been foretold. Rumours from the East of this same 
Prince apparently, as having been fore-announced from earliest 
times, were now making themselves heard at Rome in addition 
to those of Sibylline growth. To the successor of Augustus, 
Tiberius, distinct intelligence came from the Eaiit of one who 
claimed to be a Divine Prince ; and this, coalescing with the 
Sibylline prophecy, appears to have brought home the truth 
in one way to the mind of Tiberius, since there is reason to 
believe that he had determined to enrol, with the authority of 
the Senate, the name of Christ among the names of the Gods 
of Rome.* 

1 Both Jastin Martyr and TertulUan, followed by Eusobius, rcconl this as a 
fact. I feci much struck with Neander's treatment of the subject in his 
**(j!cneral History of the Christian Religion and Church" (vol. i. p. 127). Thus 
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At this point other influences began iu part to co-operate 
with the native Roman influences in advancing the grand 

he omits entirely reference to the testimony of Justin Martyr, an nnezoeption- 
able one. He next depreciates that of Tertollian as next to worthless ; forget- 
ting that as Tertullian was a lawyer, and supported by Justin Martyr in this 
instance, he was very likely to be correct ; and also forgetting that TertnlliMi 
fortifies his statement that the Senate declined to ansede to the <ttder of 
Tiberius, by reference to another case in which the Senate had acted similarly. 
Moreover, there is something worse than futile in his remark that it "is 
neither credible, on the ground of Pilate's character, that what he saw in 
Christ left on him any such lasting impression as this account assumes; nor is 
it probable that any such effect would have been produced by his report on the 
mind of Tiberius." Here he leaves out entirely the consideration of the effect 
produced first on the mind of Pilate by the stupendous miracle of Chrisfa 
resurrection, reported of necessity at the earliest period to him as Gowenor^ 
and afterwards on the mind of Tiberius. The latter would be more likely to 
be effected by all which, according to the well-known practioe, he learned of 
Cluist from his lieutenant, Pilate, by reason of his freedom from Roman 
Polytheistic beliefs, and his blind terror at superior power. In short, on com- 
paring Neander's treatment of this subject with the entire paragraph in which 
Mosheim treats of it, I am inclined to say that Neander's prejudice as a Jew 
clouded his better judgment in this matter. Mosheim says : " The beauty and 
excellence of the Christian religion excited the admiration of the tliiTikiiig part 
of mankind, wherever the Apostles directed their course. Many who were 
not willing to adopt the whole of its doctrines, were, nevertheless, as appears 
from undoubted records, so struck with the account of Christ's life and actions, 
and so charmed with the sublime purity of his precepts, that they ranked him 
in the number of the greatest heroes, nay, even of the gods themselves. Great 
numbers kept with the utmost care, in their houses, pictures or images of the 
divine SaWour and his apostles, which they treated with the highest marks of 
veneration and respect. And so illustrious was the fame of Christ's power 
grown, after his resurrection from the dead, and the miraculous gifts shed from 
on high upon his apostles, that the Emperor Tiberius is said to have proposed 
his being enrolled among the gods of Rome, which the opposition of the Senate 
hindered from taking effect. Many have doubted of the truth of this story : 
there are, however, several authors of the first note who have declared that the 
reasons alleged for the truth of this fact are such as have removed their doubt, 
and appeared to them satisfactory and conclusive." — (Ecdes. Hist., voLL, pp. 65, 
66). Besides the authors here referred to, and given in an appended note, others 
are mentioned in the continuation of that note, by Dr Maclaine, the translator 
of the history. And in connection with Mosheim's statement in the above 
passage, as to the numbers and characters of those who, from an early period^ 
believed in or honoured Christ ; what he says on the same subject, and at the 
same time abundantly confirms by references in his historic Commentaries, 
ought also to be consulted. — (See Commentaries on the Affairs of the Christiana, 
vol. i., pp. 158, 9.) 

My former admiration for Neander's history makes me more alive to any- 
thing now seen in it, like that just pointed out. The thing, to my eye, is very 
glaring. I have in %4ew, while thus writing, more the spirit manifested in the 
thing than the mere literary facts. 
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design of Providence to prepare the world for Christianity. 
Certain Jewish influences, exerted on powerful Romans, were 
decidedly of this kind. Thus, just at that time, when the 
traditions of the Julian family were coming to an end by the 
extinction of the family, Vespasian and his son Titus were 
brought into connection with Judaism in a remarkable manner 
through Josephus, and were in this way influenced as power- 
fully out of the Jewish Scriptures in the direction fitted to 
carry forward the plans of the Divine government, as the 
earlier Caesars had been by the Sibylline verses and the con- 
firmations they were receiving. Josephus tells us in one place 
that he was enabled by a very striking dream he had had early 
in the war to make the announcement to Vespasian of his 
coming greatness, on the very first occasion, after being taken 
prisoner, of his seeing the future Emperor.^ But we have 
also proof that Josephus was again encouraged by his know 
ledge, as seems probable, of Daniel's prediction respecting 
the destruction of Jerusalem, both to fore-announce his futuire 
greatness to Vespasian, the prince or leader of the people who 
destroyed the city, and also to animate the General in the 
course that led to his greatness.^ He was the more encouraged 
too to do this, I apprehend, by his knowledge of the case of 
Cyrus, and by applying that case to Daniel's prophecy respect- 
ing the overthrow of Jerusalem. He did not, as some have 
supposed, endeavour to persuade Vespasian that he was the 
very Messiah therein fore-announced in like manner as Cyrus 
had been by Isaiah ; for we believe, in company with Michaelis 
and others, in the genuineness of the brief but remarkable 
testimony first quoted by Eusebius, as borne by Josephus to 
Jesus of Nazareth as the Messiah.' Indeed, we believe those 
to be nearer the truth who maintain that Josephus was a crypto- 
Christian like Nicodemus, than they who have held him to be 
a mere bigoted partizan Jew. But so powerful an influence 
did Josephus aid in bringing to bear through the Scriptures 
on Vespasian, that it not only encouraged the Roman 
General to assume the imperial power as by Divine approval^ 
but helped to bring him under a species of enthusiasm, 

I See Joeephufl, voL iL, pp. 1146-7, Oxford 1720. 

* Compare the passage stated aboTe with that in vol. i. p. 466. 

* Josephas, vol. iL , p. 798« par. 3. 
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and in the hope of thereby gaining popular influence, to seek 
after a display of miraculous power like that of Christ. For 
now the character of Christ (however that name and character 
might be every where ignored or scorned by the world) was 
widely known; and his religion was making most rapid 
advances throughout the entire Roman empire. 

We find no traces of such influence being brought to bear 
on any of the Emperors, as had been done in the case of the 
first Caesars and in the case of Vespasian, until we come to the 
time of Constantine. For the influence already exerted had 
produced the result sought for, inasmuch as the Roman power 
had become consolidated throughout the world, and the Roman 
system of law and of rule was everywhere supreme. Jeru- 
salem also had received the fore-announced doom. Beneath 
all this the Christian Church was gradually growing in num- 
bers and influence in every great city throughout the empire, 
and forming itself into a great catholic community. During 
its seasons of freedom from molestation it spread and grew, 
and during its seasons of persecution it became purified, 
braced, and better fitted again to make advances on the 
restoration of peace. We know that during this eventful 
period of its history, from the beginning of the second century 
till the close of its struggle with Paganism, while that truth of 
Revelation in which it was rooted, and from which it derived 
all its nourishment, was the ultimate cause of all its victories 
and success, other influences were made under the Providence 
of its Head to minister to its strength and advancement. 
Among these may be specially mentioned the Pagan Philo- 
sophy, and such Pagan predictions of the advent of Christian 
times as the Magian and Sibylline books presented. The 
existence of these things among the Pagans, and the acknow- 
ledgment of them by the Pagans as authoritative, gave the 
advocates of the kingdom of God an advantage which they 
failed not to avail themselves of. Justin Martyr, Clemens 
Alexandrinus, Origen, and Lactantius, all used with unanswer- 
able efiect the influence over the Ethnic mind given them by 
insisting on the reasonable, the admirable system of truth set 
forth in Revelation in consistence with those fundamental 
truths of Theism and Morality which the Pagan philosophers 
acknowledged, but which they utterly failed to carry out into 
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satisfactory results in their imperfect and erroneous systems. 
Others again, and notably Lactantius, the Christian Cicero, as 
he has been called, took like advantage of the hold on the 
Pagan mind possessed by the eastern and western Sibylline 
utterances (for now all such Pagan lights were collected and 
made to act together) so as through them oh the one hand, 
and the clear predictions of Scripture on the other, to persuade 
men to obey the Gospel and enter into the kingdom of God. 
And the complete victory was at length gained on the highest 
political and imperial ground, when Constantine, acting posi- 
tively where his father Chlorus had acted negatively, confessed 
Christianity ; took up arms against his two Imperial pagan 
Colleagues ; and, having defeated the one, and deprived of all 
power the other, became sole Emperor and Master of the 
Roman world. By many remarkable influences was he led to 
act in this manner. But, prominent amongst these, according 
to his own public profession, was that of the old Roman Con- 
stitutional Sacred or Sibylline Books. As Julius Csesar, as 
Augustus, aj3 Tiberius, had all been wrought on by these, so 
was also Constantine. But he was also wrought on by the 
Scriptures, not in a false manner, as Vespasian had been, so as 
to occupy the seat of supreme power as if himself the pre- 
dicted universal Prince, but as a servant who owed his position 
to the Divine and victorious power of that Prince. 

VI. What gives peculiar significance and importance in my 
VI Wh t* t estimation to the pagan beliefs noticed by us, is 
is that gives their manifest influence aiding to bring round the 
the jwculiar extraordinary revolution effected in the state of 

signincance *' 

to the Sibyl- the World by the concentration of political power in 
kTau^le^s the Roman Emperors, and the ultimate turning of 
that have that power entirely on the side of Christianity by 
^^^ the conversion of Constantine. I think there can 
be no doubt that Julius and Augustus Caesar, but especially 
Julius, the great originator of the unification of Roman power 
in the person of the Imperato7\ felt convinced by all the 
elements he saw at work that the Providential power hereto- 
fore so manifestly exerted in behalf of Rome now pointed to 
the concentration of rule in one person, in order to accomplish 
paramount ends then loudly demanded, and which undivided 
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counsels could alone effect. In holding such a view, he and 
Augustus just adopted on the pagan ground, and in the pagan 
sense (as Vespasian afterwards also did) that very view needed 
at once to fulfil what God had foretold long before by Daniel 
respecting the political world at this very time ; that very 
view also needed to fashion the civil and political world aright 
both for the first introduction of Christianity, and for the pre- 
senting of such a scene as was foretold by St John in the 
Apocalypse that it would present at the time of the overthrow 
by Constantine of the universal Roman pagan power. 

As Greek and Macedonian had already, before the time of 
the Csesars, been almost completely beaten down under the 
iron tread of the fierce-faced Roman soldiery, so was Jerusalem 
with the Jewish power itself also at last completely subjugated. 
Not only did Rome thus serve herself heir as it was foretold 
she would do to all that first Nebuchadnezzar, then Cyrus, 
and next Alexander the Great had possessed, but she mingled 
together into one great Pantheistic system all the Pagan reli- 
gions ; and so prepared the way for a grand politico-religious 
contest in which the two parties were Roman established 
Pantheism on the one hand, and Christ with his at last univer- 
sally spread army of disciples and worshippers on the other. 
The political part of the contest was finally decided when 
Constantine, starting on his great undertaking from York, 
finally encountered with his army fighting under the standard 
of the cross (the Lahanim) the pagan Maxentius, just come 
forth from Rome with his army to fight under the standard 
of the dragon (their standard was a dragon, not the eagle), and 
overthrew the pagan power. That Constantine undertook all this 
and succeeded in it under both Sibylline and Scriptural influ- 
ences, we have abundant proof. And an incident in Con- 
stantine's reign, known to us on the most incontrovertible 
kind of authority, namely, a coin struck when he was Christian 
Emperor, throws a peculiar light I believe on the state of 
Constantine's mind at that time. The coin is inscribed " Soli 
Invicto ; " and Dr Pusey would interpret this aa a proof that 
Constantine was still unduly influenced by pagan supersti- 
tions. Now, apart from the question altogether as to the 
complete cleansing of the Emperor's mind from all pagan 
impressions, I am inclined to think that the inscription on this 
coin has rather a purely symbolical meaning ; that in fact it 
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refers to that scriptural and biblical sense of the word sun, 
which we saw to be also symbolized in Cyrus ; and that in 
this very coin is contained proof that Constantine felt he had 
been guided, like Cyrus and many others, in the path he had 
followed by many and varied means, all employed by God to 
bring about the fulfilment of His plans.^ 

How remarkable a spectacle did the Roman world present 
during the fourth century, as the result of this civil and politi- 
cal process which we have traced on the one hand, and of the 
parallel, or rather converging religious process which we have 
traced on the other hand ! One surprising aspect of it had 
been portrayed by St. John in the seventh chapter of his 
Apocalypse three hundred years beforehand. This was no 
other than the realization in undeniable ethnographical, geogra- 
phical, and religious fact, of Noah's prediction, noticed in our 
Introductory Homily, That Japhet should be enlarged and 
dwell in the tents of Shem. For what view does that 
chapter, following, as not merely Protestant but real Catholic 
interpretation shows, immediately the prophetic description 
of the passing away of the old Roman pagan civil, political, 
and ecclesiastical heavens and earth present 1 It presents to 
view a new, a Christian Israel, with its twelve tribes. Yes, 
plainly in the estimation of the Ood of Israel, whose manifest 
word the Apocalypse of St. John is, the world as ruled over 
in professed obedience to Christ by Constantine, and which 
now professedly obeyed the gospel of Christ, wb3 in a parallel 
condition with the Mosaic Israel in the time of David and in 
the early part of Solomon's reign, before the ten tribes were 
seduced by Jeroboam. It was an altogether unique period, 
economically, civilly, politically, religiously, and ecclesiastically. 
A man, as we have already said, could then have travelled 
from Cramond or this Civitaa Pv^llarum to the moribund 
Babylon on the marsh that was once the Euphrates, and be 
the whole time under, in reality, one civil and political code, 
one prevailing form of life and civilization, one or at most two 
prevailing tongues, Greek and Latin, and one now supreme 
form of worship, the Christian. And this, too, just as the 
Christian Church existed after it had come out of the evils of 
persecution by Diocletian and his colleagues. We know 

1 In fact, EoBebioB draws a parallel between them ; see hi* life of Constan- 
tine, Book I. chap. 7. 
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wonderfully well what the condition of the Church then was. 
For the theologically encyclopaBdic works of Eusebius alone 
would teach us this, even did no other works remain to do it. 

This scene was indeed of but brief continuance, as Qod had 
foretold also by St John that it should be. It continued only, 
to use the symbolical language of the prophet, until the angel 
who ascended from the East had sealed the mystical number 
of faithful ones among the twelve tribes ; after which the four 
angels were let loose from the four quarters to hurt the sea 
and the earth. From that epoch a time of controversy in the 
church and of strife in the state commenced. The first grand 
schism — that between the Arians and Catholics — began : a 
doctrinal schism unequalled by anything that has occurred 
since, except by the Lutherano-Calvinistic movement of the 
sixteenth century. By the removal of the seat of government 
from Rome to Constantinople, and a consequent necessity for a 
division of power between the East and West after the death of 
Constantino, misunderstandings and strife were also caused ; 
while (and this is the most important consequence of that 
change of authority from West to East) a field was now formed 
for the gradual production in the West of the apostatizing power, 
fore-announced to occupy the seven-hilled city, and destined 
to build up the mystical Babylon, the great sorceress and 
seducer of the Christian world. This she was enabled fully to 
accomplish, and so as at the same time fiilly to accomplish the 
Divine word — when, as the grand and ultimate result of the 
four angels being let loose to hurt the sea and the earth, suc- 
cessive floods of barbarians poured into the Roman European 
world ; which afterwards supplied, on their conversion and 
mingling with the old Roman population, the Latin nations 
that constituted the ten mystical horns of this living creature 
that rose out of the sea of peoples. Thus did the Church of 
Rome become fully constituted in the course of the seventh 
and eighth centuries into the mystical Babylon seated on the 
mystical Euphrates. All this she was enabled to accomplish 
with the more ease and success through what took place in 
the East at the same time, as part of the work of the four 
angels. For any power that, might have effectually coped with 
the Church of Rome from the East was removed by the forma- 
tion and advance of that Mahometanism, which was destined 
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to attain as complete and extensive power in the East as 
the Cliurch of Rome ever gained in the West. Both arose 
about the same time, the seventh century ; and both culmin- 
ated about the same time, that is to say, at the epoch of the 
capture of Constantinople by the Turks ; when also, thanks be 
to God, there was brought forth from the grand old eastern 
city by the fleeing Greeks, those stores of ancient learning, 
with the skill needed to use them, which soon raised a fire 
and shed a light in Europe, that, as God has given us good 
ground to hope, shall go on burning and brightening till, in 
company with Christian truth, which it has in many ways 
succoured, it shall have consumed old forms of anti-Christian 
error, and dissipated the darkness amidst which that error 
sprang up. 

Conclusion — I have thus asked your attention to what 
appeared, as it was foretold that it should appear, in the 
fair and admirable scene which the Roman world presented 
just before the summoning of the Nicene Council, on account 
of the light which it is fitted to shed as well upon Pagan 
History as upon the times in which our own lot is cast. Who 
could have foreseen that after a brief period of calm and of 
shine from the Sun of Righteousness, looking down as it were 
from a cloudless sky, there should be a new outbreak of the 
very same evil that had overshadowed the ancient Pagan 
world 1 But so it came to be, just as God had foreannounced 
it should be. Ancient history began to repeat itself : dead 
men, as of old, were at first honoured, then invoked, then 
represented by images and pictures, then worshipped (whether 
with lesser or greater dulia it matters not) both in the West 
and East. Just at the time at which good interpreters of 
prophecy believe that the great Apostacy took place in 
Christendom, the famous Pantheon in Rome became the Church 
of all the Saints. Pagan temples were at the same period 
changed from their old Pagan uses, but only to be dedicated 
anew to similar uses, inasmuch as they were consecrated to 
some dead Apostle, Saint, or lUartyr. Pagan festivals and 
ceremonies were treated in the same way, and continued with 
all too much of their old character under Christian names and 
professedly for Christian purposes.^ And when once freed from 

1 See Middleton'a '' A Letter from Rome," pnuim. 
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Roman imperial power, and allied with the ignorant barbarian 
powers of the North and West, Home after the expiry of the 
doomed twelve hundred years of Pagan conquest and rule, 
entered on a new twelve hundred and sixty years of com- 
bined ecclesiastical and temporal power, gained by spiritual 
instead of military conquest. Babylon, Egypt, and Home thus 
reappeared mystically on the scene, and re-enacted their parts 
in the old spirit. 

These things appear worthy of most careful consideration 
from the confirmation they give to certain principles that have 
been insisted on in these Homilies. It shows how a monstrous 
system of error and of idolatrous worship may grow up amongst 
men, who have in their possession a clear and definite body of 
revealed knowledge, setting before them the true system and 
condemning the false one. We need no longer wonder that 
dead men came to be worshipped by ancient Pagans in 
Babylon, Egypt, Greece, and Rome, when we see the very 
same practice entered on in the East and West in the fifth 
and sixth centuries of Christ, and continued more or less till 
this day. We need not wonder that the powers of nature 
should even have been deified, when we see how men can worship 
pieces of bone, or old rags, or some red stuflf that will melt 
in a phial, believing that such things as these can work 
miracles for them. In short, the rise of the Mystical Babylon, 
and the formation of the Mystical Egypt, have proved to us 
within historical times that, given a certain amount of absolute 
or growing ignorance, among the people at large ; given that 
human deisidai/monia which nothing will extinguish and which 
will act wrong if not guided right ; and given a mixture in 
greater or less proportions of unfaithfulness, selfishness, and 
false policy (the child of cowardice) on the part of law-givers 
and rulers — given all these things, I say, and with all the 
certainty of inviolable moral laws, evil spiritual Babylons and 
Egjrpts are the result. The same causes will produce, and 
will uphold, the same results as surely to-day as they did 
fifteen hundred years ago, or four thousand years ago. 

Moreover, the case of the Mystical Babylon illustrates and 
confirms to us the truth of the Apostolic statement respecting 
God's mode of dealing with the determined pagan idolaters. 
Respecting these the Apostle says, *' That knowing God, they 
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worshipped Him not as God, neither were thankful ;" and that 
therefore God gave them up to their own evil devices, so that 
" They changed the truth of God into a lie " and at the same 
time worked all unrighteousness. But before stating this 
respecting the idolatrous and corrupted Gentiles, the Apostle 
had taken care to guard the rectitude of God by a broad and 
important declaration, namely, by these words, "For the 
wrath of God is revealed from heaven against all ungodliness 
and unrighteousness of men, who hold the truth in unrighteous- 
ness ; because that which may be known of God is manifest in 
them, for God hath shewed it unto them. For the invisible 
things of God from the creation of the world are cleai'ly seen, 
being understood by the things that are made, even His 
eternal power and godhead ; so that they are without excuse." 
How true all this is as respects the condition of the pagans we 
have seen, inasmuch as it has appeared that all who would 
resolutely seek God, like Socrates markedly, and like many 
others more or less, saw and knew Him from His works and 
their own consciences ; whereas the extreme lengths of super- 
stitious corruption and moral degradation to which others 
went, were just the inevitable consequences of being left by 
God to their own devices which they would carry out. Still 
they knew, according to the Apostle, that they were doing 
wrong in all their immorality ; and the light of nature was at 
the same time sufficient to condemn their idolatry. A pre- 
cisely similar account in most respects is given by the same 
Apostle, in his second epistle to the Thessalonians, of the great 
Christian apostasy. The root of the evil in this case too was 
" not receiving the love of the truth" even after a complete 
Revelation had been made. In both cases light and truth 
were supplied ; in neither case were the truth and light 
received as the pre-eminent blessing. But there is a terrible 
difference in the retributive judgment as inflicted on the 
several parties. We read in the case of the Gentiles that God 
only gave them up to follow out their own vain imaginations 
and evil affections, but that on the other hand he sent on the 
loveless and disobedient Christians a " strong delusion to believe 
a lie." And for my own part I again affirm what I substan- 
tially affirmed in my Introductory Homily, that the fetish- 
worship of dead men's bones and other relics in eastern and 

L 
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western Christendom, betrayed a still deeper delusion on 
the part of such false worshippers, than even that symbolical 
worship of animals, or of the powers of nature, which the classical 
Pagans indulged in. And I again repeat that it is no wonder 
that men turned, on the revival of learning, from monkish 
legends and from degrading monkish superstitions, with a pure 
delight to pagan literature and philosophy, and preferred even 
Greek mythology to the myths and fetish-worship of the 
day. 

But an unparalleled victorious course was pursued by Christ 
during the first four centuries against pagan idolatry and 
superstition : and as complete and sublime a victory will also 
be gained by Him over the mystical Babylon, over Mahometan- 
ism, and over every false form of Christian or of Pagan worship. 
In our third Homily we were led by our subject to trace this 
second course of victory from its commencement in the sixteenth 
century down to our own day. In real historical fact and truth, 
however, that victorious course may be said to have been 
entered on when the torch of learning and science began to 
bum afresh on the revival of letters. For let us not forget what 
Erasmus and many men accomplished in the Church of Rome 
herself, before that grand schism took place in the sixteenth 
century which divided Europe into the Papal and Protestant 
camps, and so broke through the power of the Papacy. And 
besides, the true and real victorious course of Christ throughout 
all this consists, not in the mere external and nominal Protes- 
tantism, but in the actual apprehension of His truth by 
individual minds on all sides, and the gradual dissipation of 
darkness and overthrow of evil in that way, both within the 
Papacy and within Protestantism. For, speaking my own 
deep, and ever deepening conviction, as on the side of Popery 
there is not unmixed error, so on the side of Protestantism 
there is far — far indeed from being only unmixed truth. On 
both sides there is error to be chased away, that the pure, 
perfect, and full-orbed truth may shine out. I believe that a 
third party is forming and maturing more and more, which 
will see this more and more clearly ; and which will, conse- 
quently, aim at its accomplishment more methodically and 
successfully. I believe there are many hopeful symptoms of 
the advent of such a party, or rather of such a power: for this 
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time, let us hope, that no mere schism, no mere great sect, no 
mere great system of paradox will appear, but that the entire 
body of revealed truth shall be so brought forth into the light 
in all its fidness, symmetry, and convincingness, and in all its 
harmony With truth of every kind, that, like the rod of Moses, it 
will swallow up in its wide catholicity, even as it shall confute 
by its truthfulness in the estimation of educated men and 
instructed nations, all opposing forms of error, and all opposing 
systems of mixed error and truth. And to hasten on and 
secure this glorious consummation there is need of every civil 
and political as well as of every scholastic and ecclesiastical power 
being brought into operation. Each in its own sphere and 
within its own Umits has an aU-important part to perform in 
this glorious work ; and hence am I, for my own part, filled 
with joy at the thought that in this land the rulers are being 
constrained to look ecclesiastical matters in the face, and to 
deal with them. And at this time every patriot should pray, 
next after the defeat of anti-Christian error and the victory of 
Christian truth as contained in the Greek New Testament, for 
rulers who " fear Gtod, hate covetousness, and have the good 
of their country and of mankind sincerely at heart." 
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THE ETHNIC ORACLES j HISTORIC DREAMS ; AND 

A DEFENCE AGAINST THE CHARGE 

OF SUPERSTITION. 



"For the king of Babylon stood at the parting of the way, at the head of 
the two ways, to use divination : he made his arrows bright, he consulted with 
images, he looked in the liver, &c."— Ezekiil xxi. 21. 



I. The first subject to which I would ask your attention in 
I. That there this discourse is the Ethnic oracles, or shrines at 
were Ethnic which Divine responses were believed to be re- 

or&cles OP 

shrines* turned by priests or priestesses. No historical 

whence f^^^ jg more certain than the existence in ancient 

Divine re- , 

spouses were times of such institutions in various celebrated 
S^d ^^ localities in Asia, Arabia, Egypt, Greece, and 
that they were Italy. And not less certain is it that they were 
of CT^t ^ti- ^^sorted to by individuals and nations in those 
qttity. ancient times, in the belief that the mind and 

will of Heaven might be learned from them, especially in 
matters of public moment, and in critical times. They were 
not, at least the most famous among them were not, local and 
provincial institutions. They were open for consultation to 
men of all nations, and specially to all nations and kingdoms 
in their public concerns. Romans, as well as Greeks and 
Asiatics, consulted the oracles at Dodona or Delphi, or they 
all consulted in company with Egyptians the shrine of Jupiter 
Ammon in Egypt. Some of these institutions were con- 
fessedly of great antiquity. Thus that of Dodona was prse- 
historic, according to Aristotle, no mean authority ;^ and what 
renders this the more remarkable, is its traditionary connec- 
tion with the primaeval events of the Flood and the Disper- 
sion. That very flood of Deucalion, already identified by us 
with the Noachian deluge, on the ground of verisimilitude, 
and because the Indo-Germanic and Aramaean affinities of the 

' Aristot. Meteor., Tib. I., cap. 14, vol. iii., Bekker. 
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word Deucalion give as its sense, " God of the ark of the dove," 
— was connected traditionally with the neighbourhood of Do- 
dona. Doves, too, ^yere traditionally reported to have indicated 
the locality where Jupiter should be worshipped and consulted, 
in the oak-grove of Dodona, while there is incontrovertibly a 
remarkable resemblance between the name of the locality 
and the name of Dodanim, Japhet's grandson. The oracle at 
Dodona wan confessedly more renowned in earliest times, and 
was always in some respects more revered, than even the famous 
oracle of Apollo at Delphi. 

Again, take Cuma?, the famous Italian oracle. We stated 
in our last Homily that Cunja? was founded by a colony from 
Kyme, in Ionia or Asia Minor, in the eleventh century 
before the Christian a3ra. If this be so, then was it an early 
Pelasgian colony direct from the east. However, a later 
date has been contended for by other authorities, who also 
maintain that it was colonized from Kyme in Greece proper, 
and from Chalcis in Eubsea.^ However, on either view, a 
connection with Asia Minor and the East and the Italian 
Cumse is admitted, while it is also admitted that this city 
formed a very early settlement made in Italy from Greece, or 
from Asia-Minor by sea. This is a most important point 
as respects the religious view of our subject, for in those early 
times men carried with them to their new abodes with 
greatest care their religious beliefs and rites, and thus there 
would be a repetition at Cuma? in Italy of what had taken 
place at an immemorial period at Dodona in Greece. Each 
place, after its settlement, became the religious metropolis of 
the surrounding districts, and at both the will of God was 
reverently inquired for. There is a resemblance between 
CumaB and Dodona down even to the traditional doves, for 
doves also, it was said, led the settlers to the future Cumae.^ 

* Comp. Strabo v. , Livy Wii. , Virgil, iEneid, vl 2. 

' Dodona and Cumas are valuable examples of the ancient oracles, not only 
from their being so familiarly known to classical students, but because they 
are typical in their character. On the one hand, Dodona is typical of the kind 
of worship, as respects position and temple, rendered to the Father of lights, 
from whom cometh down every good and every perfect gift, from the times next 
earliest after the Flood ; while on the other hand, the worship offered, and the 
counsel sought, in caves and grottoes like that at Cunuc, is as old as the cave 
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To form a true and valid conception of the historical cha- 
racter of these institutions, another important circumstance 
connected with them must be attended to. Reference is now 
made to the fact, already insisted on in these Homilies, of the 
existence as treasured records in some of the most ancient of 
these shrines, of the Sibylline compositions held in such reve- 
rence by the ancient Pagans, and containing, confessedly, 
announcements of an apocalyptic character. The historical 

habitations and temples occupied, as it has been maintained, even on Ararat 
immediately after the Flood. Ti^o things identify the character attributed by 
us to Dodona — namely, its being an oak-grove in that very Pelasgian diluvian 
district signalized by the diluvi;in title of Deucalion, and by the diluvian 
mountains Pindus, Ossa, and Olympus, which latter word has been derived 
from 01am Phi,' the mouth or oracle of the Everlasting God; and from the 
fact that Abraham planted an oak-grove on the plain of Mamre to be 
his temple and oracle.* To this very circumstance of oak-groves being so 
employed in primaeval times, may be traced the cause of an oak bearing in 
Hebrew a name derived from that of God — namely, Elah. And thence, 
I apprehend, may be traced the genealogy both of Druidism and of Gothic 
architecture. For Druidism was just a corrupted form of that primaeval wor- 
ship in groves of oak planted for the purpose in plains, where, from the absence 
of hills or mountains, caves and grottoes could not be employed. And those 
forests of stone, in which mediaeval worshippers, singly or in crowds, paid their 
devotions, are thus traceable to early post-diluvian times, just as rock and 
cave temples in all parts of the world — in Egypt, India, Persia, England, and 
Mexico — are directly traceable to the earliest primaeval times. Mr Faber has 
accumulated, in his "Mysteries of the Cabiri," a great mass of evidence to 
show that in such cave-temples, natural or artificial, the ancient mysteries were 
observed, and oracular responses were sought for. According to Virgil, Cuma; 
was a temple and oracle of this kind, of very ancient standing in Italy. Mr 
Faber has also adduced good proof from language, and the nature of the change,^ 
that take place when an old faith is supplanted by a new, that the Derbyshire 
caves were employed as the scene of primaeval mysteries, and as an oracular 
temple, earlier even than Druidism, much earlier, of course, than Christianity.* 
And it may l>e here stated, as another instance of this primseval form of wor- 
ship, and in corroboration of that derivation of the name Olympus given a little 
way back from Oulain Phi, that the Indians of Yucatan, in Florida, according 
to Vernon Harcourt, worshipped annually by sacrifice in a cave called 
Oulamai.^ To feel the full force of this, it ought of course to l)e viewed in con- 
nection 'with the other traditional knowledge of diluvian times possessed by 
the American Indians, as has been shewn in other parts of this work. See 
Appendix III. 

' ** Doctrine of the Deluge," vol. i. p. 328. » Genesis xxi. 33. 

» Faber's '* Mysteries of the Cabiri," vol. ii., pp. 419, 420. 
* Harcourt's ** Doctrine of the Deluge," vol. ii., p. 238. The Caribs call God 
** The Ancient of Days." See Baring-Gouhrs Origin of Religious Belief, p. 79. 
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reality of these Sibylline documents has already appeared. 
Were there nothing else to establish this, it would be estab- 
lished beyond controversy by the transactions at Rome after 
the burning of the earlier books with the Temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus after the Marsic war ; when a deputation was 
sent to the most famous shrines — Babylonian, Hellespontic, 
Erythraean, and others, to restore from thence what had been 
lost. The recovered religious treasures were thereafter kept in 
a stone chest or area in the restored temple. Now, it appears 
to me that such historical facts as have just been adverted 
to, point in no doubtful manner to the true origin of the 
Pagan oracles, and to the causes which invested them from 
primaeval times with authority over the minds of men. The 
most ancient and most reverenced of them, then, such, for 
example, as Dodona in Greece, and Cumae in Italy, wer 
either the localities which post-Diluvian settlers had first 
occupied, and in which they worshipped God according to the 
comparatively pure and full knowledge they then possessed ; 
or places of a similar kind, but later date, though still enriched 
with primaeval records and primaeval predictions. To the 
existence of such records, the Cumaean or Roman, the Ery- 
thraean and Babylonian Oracles, and most clearly of all the 
Persian Zend-avesta supported by the Bhramanic literature 
clearly testify. 

As the records of history, then, warrant us in believing that 
such early religious centres existed, so are there sufficient 
grounds on which to rest the belief that these revered localities 
were actually at their inauguration, if I may so speak, pos- 
sessed by men to whom God made known his will in various 
ways. The case of Balaam confirms and illustrates this. 
There appears good reason to believe that he belonged to a 
family or brotherhood, similar to the schools of the prophets 
among the Jews in later times, to whom God vouchsafed the 
gift of prophecy. Their locality is supposed to have been in 
Mesopotamia ; and as Balaam himself was consulted by the 
Moabites in the hope of receiving divine counsel to aid them 
against the Israelites ; so is it reasonable to believe that this 
family or brotherhood were consulted in like manner by the 
nations surrounding them. In fact, some have traced the 
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knowledge of divine things contained in the Zend-avesta to 
Balaam, and they have pointed to the star that guided the 
Magi to Bethlehem as the divine symbol, confirming to the 
Magians Balaam's famous prophecy about the star that should 
arise out of Jacob. And this case of Balaam is specially in 
point, since not only was he himself an Ethnic, but his posi- 
tion in time was as remarkable as respects our subject, as his 
place of abode. For the time he lived in was undoubtedly of 
prime importance, not as r<38i)ected the Israelites only, but the 
entire community of nations. For there appears to have been 
a general breaking up, and re -arrangement among the nations 
at that time. Thus, the Egyptian power was then signally pro- 
strated by the Exodus, as their monuments testify to this day 
(according to Osbum) ; then also Palestine was cleared of the 
chief part of its former inhabitants, who emigrated westward 
into Northern Airica ; and while various circumstances dimly 
indicate this as the period when the Etrurians were moving 
over midland Europe to settle with their Eastern traditions in 
Northern Italy, so is there ground for maintaining that at this 
time also (the thirteenth century before Christ) the Brahmans 
separated from the Bactrians and Persians to carry with them 
their Indo-Germanic language and their primseval traditions 
and beliefs into India. As the times of Balaam were so 
peculiar, so his character and history, as recorded in Scripture, 
strikingly illustrate his times. His case illustrates what was 
occurring elsewhere in his own day, and also what the myths 
respecting Orpheus, Tiresias, and others show had occurred at 
still earlier epochs. 

It is noteworthy that at this juncture the Israelites were 
erected into a nation ; and a special locality was appointed 
them, at which the will of God might be inquired for ; as first 
at Shiloh, and afterwards at Mount Zion. There, too, was 
kept the ark of the covenant. And this, we have reason to 
believe, was no new institution, but rather a perpetuation in 
a national form, and for national, yea, for world-wide ends of 
what had been done or enjoyed in the case of nations from 
the time of the Flood, and in the case of the chosen family 
from the time of the calling of Abraham. For all the patri- 
archs had kept the primseval and other records, and had habit- 
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ually worshipped God, and inquired for his will, and been 
answered. Abraham, we read, had planted a grove to worship 
God in, selecting for himself such an open air temple. In such 
a temple, we also read, that Rebeccah inquired for the will of 
God, and was answered. This, as we have already pointed out, 
seems to give a key to understand the oak-grove and oracle at 
Dodona. As Abraham and the patriarchs were thus taught to 
preserve and practise in purity as a family the primaeval wor- 
ship elsewhere becoming corrupted ; so, we believe, were cer- 
tain primaeval national practices, also becoming elsewhere cor- 
rupted, resumed and observed in purity on the erection of the 
Israelites into a nation. For example, arks were employed 
among the Egjrptians for keeping certain symbols of their false 
worship, and for carrying them in procession. Those arks 
were originally formed boat-like, — a clear indication of their 
Diluvian reference. They gradually lost this appearance, and 
were made to suit an idolatrous worship. An Egyptian ark 
would present, for example, the ark or coffer itself overshadowed 
with the wings of two figures of the goddess Thenei or Truth ; 
it would be carried on the shoulders of priests by poles passed 
through rings ; the whole would be covered \vith a canopy : 
but only a beetle, or some such ridiculous symbol would be 
kept in it. Now, we have in the ark of the covenant of the 
Israelites a restoration to its original and pure use of this post- 
diluvian and national practice. It contained the two tables 
of the Decalogue, the Pentateuch, a memorial of one of 
the material miracles of the Exodus, and the sacred measures ; 
and while formed to be carried by the priests, it was over- 
shadowed by the cherubim, whose united wings formed the 
mercy-seat of Jehovah, the ark being then His footstool, or 
what the earth is often scripturally stated to be. Modern 
science, too, has recently ascertained that the proportions of the 
ark were such as to indicate a remarkable and admirably even 
decimal relation both to the capacity of the whole earth-ball, 
and the mean specific gravity of all the contents thereof; a 
subject wholly beyond the knowledge of unassisted man both 
at that time and for 3000 years afterwards. Thus, what had 
become falsified, was, after being redeemed, elevated, and 
purified, again consecrated to the service of the God of Truth. ^ 

» See " Life and Work at the (ireat ryramid," by C. P. Smytb, vol. ii. p. 404. 
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II. I believe, then, that history bears us out in stating that 

these Ethnic oracular shrines were originally 

Ethnic na- either the earliest settlements of men in which 

tions firmly their sacred records were kept, and where the 

believed in . , 

these oracles knowledge of God existed as at a fountain-head, or 
stii^tions ^ various derivatives from such a fountain-head, 
and that, not- The oracles at Babylon and Dodona exemplified the 

numerous ^ ^* ^^^^ 5 those of Erythrapa and CumaB exem- 
qualifications, plified the second kind. Moreover, speaking as a 

most curious /> i i* • /^ j j • tt* i. • i 

facts stand "^^^ believer m (iod, and m His bemg a rewarder 
connected of such as diligently seek Him, I believe that 

with thom. r-t t ' ' ti II 1* i*.i 

God was originally really worshipped with a mea- 
sure of spirituality and truth in these primaBval institutions, 
and in consequence made known His will, and manifested 
Himself in various ways at them. While the thought of God's 
goodness and faithfulness warrants this belief, it is also appre- 
hended that at the same time both sacred history and profane 
confirm the correctness of the belief. The experience of the 
patriarchs and their families ; the existence of Divinely- 
appointed shrines among the chosen people ; the Divine plans 
of mercy towards all the nations as sketched in our Introduc- 
tory Homily, — all these things read in Holy Scripture warrant 
our belief Profane history, again, while testifying to the 
existence of oracles, to the reverence paid them, and to the 
practice of consulting them, also records certain remarkable 
and unquestionable facts respecting them, which warrant the 
belief that a more than human spiritual power continued at 
times to act in and through them. It is in this way alone, 
indeed, that both their undoubted influence, down to a stated 
period in the history of the ancient world, and their sudden 
and complete extinction in the end, can be explained. 

Herodotus, for example, records, as a matter of course, how 
tlie oracles were consulted.^ Socrates, in common with his 
countrymen, unhesitatingly believed them to be one of the 
sources from which a knowledge of the Divine will might be 
drawn.^ Livy records, like Herodotus, and four hundred years 
later, how the Romans on solemn and critical occasions con- 

' As in i. 4() and v. 92. 

' As is evidence<l by his respect for the Delpliic response rcsiKJcting himself. 
See the remarks in G rote's History of Crrecce, vol. ii. pp. 338-9. 
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suited them.* We have the advantage, too, of the opinion 
pronounced on them deliberately by the philosophical, and 
certainly not unduly credulous Cicero, while they were still in 
repute, and had not been yet silenced, as Plutarch testifies 
that they were just about that time known by us to be so im- 
portant, namely, when our redemption was completed by Jesus 
Christ. Now Cicero, after making allowance in his work De 
Divinatunie for much and habitual equivocation, dishonesty, 
and deceit, practised for gain and other corrupt purposes by 
the priests and priestesses of the oracular shrines, still admits 
also the utterance of honest and wise responses, and not only 
so, but responses also of an unquestionably superhuman kind. 
Along with a fact of a similar kind testified to by the Roman 
Senate as having happened among themselves, he also tells how 
an announcement was made from the Delphic shrine to the 
spectators assembled to witness the Pythian Games, that the 
Locrians had conquered the Crotoniates at the Sagra, a piece 
of supernatural intelligence confirmed in due time on the 
arrival of intelligence from Italy in the natural way.* As 
a fact thus testified to by such a writer as Cicero, 
deserves deliberate consideration and due weight, so does 
another case of a similar kind deserve equal consideration, 
from its being also credibly attested, as well as remarkably 
connected with all-important historical characters and events. 
I refer to the case of Croesus, King of Lydia, who tested the 
divining power of several shrines by inquiring simultaneously 
at each of them by messengers what he was doing just at the 
time of making the inquiry. The oracles at Delphi and 
Amphiaraus^ gave the answer correctly. They agreed also 
in their response afterwards made to his inquiry as to the pro- 

^ Livy i. 56; v. 15; xxiii. 11. 

* See the De Natura Deomm, Lib. ii. chap. 2. 

' Other instances of remarkable and correct answers received at this oracle 
are recorded. The mode of receiving the answer deserves to be mentioned. 
The party seeking the response was required to prepare by fasting for twenty- 
four hours, and then, after offering a sacrifice, to sleep on the skin of the 
victim, and the answer was given in a dream. This mode of seeking a response 
was at once unidolatrous and pure, and free from any chance of imposture on 
the part of the priest. The founding of this oracle at Thebes, at an early 
period in heroic times, is remarkable when taken in connection with its purity, 
since Thebes (from Thebo, an Ark) is, along with Argos, one of the primaeval 
Arkite settlements. 
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priety of his opposing Cyrus. The fact that incidents con- 
sidered 80 noteworthy by the Pagans should have occurred in 
relation to Cyrus and his confessedly heaven-guided course, 
invests them with additional interest, and also indicates the 
judgment that ought to be formed regarding them. This is still 
more the case since an occasion is most strikingly recorded in 
the twenty-first chapter of Ezekiel, on which God made it known 
from beforehand that, to secure the execution of his judgments 
upon Jerusalem, he should so arrange as to guide the king of 
Babylon even by the use of the most heathen means of augury 
in the required path.^ As for the ambiguity in the reply made 
to Croesus, which led him to contend with Cyrus to his own 
ruin : this does not at all negative the undoubtedly super- 
natural elements in the matter ; but a fitting occasion will pre- 
sent itself in the sequel for considering this characteristic of 
ambiguity attributed to the responses of the oracles, as well as 
some other peculiarities. 

Dr Pusey, in "Daniel the Prophet," adverting to certain argu- 
ments in Dean Stanley's " Lectures on Jewish History," founded 
on the facts just considered, puts them aside apparently as of 
small moment, because belonging, as he says, to the subject of 
clairvoyance, and because they do not evince the power of pre- 
vision as well as of ubiquitous vision.* Dean Stanley had, how- 
ever, adduced the augural prophecy that Rome should endure 
twelve hundred years, as an example of foreknowledge ; and 
we would add to this the predictive part of the Delphic and 
Amphiaraic * answers to Croesus, that he should destroy a great 
king after crossing the river Halys, for there was an element of 
certainty in these answers as well as an element of ambiguity. 
And, as may be shown by reasons applicable to this entire subject 
of vaticination, by oracles as by dreams, a certain kind and 
amount of ambiguity existing in cases that present clear marks 
of the supernatural, does not disprove the reality of these marks, 
but is rather, what ought to be expected, in accordance with the 
purposes these things are intended to serve. But putting this 
out of view altogether, I take up Dr Pusey on the ground of 
his admission that cases like those recorded of the Roman 
Senate, and of the Games at Delphi by Cicero, and of Croesus, as 

» Ezekiel xxi., 21. « ** Daniel the Prophet," Note F. 

■ Herodotus, lib. i, cap. 48. 
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reconled by H<:rr»jd«>nL*, and generally aaseuted to as true, are 
instances of clairvoyance ; and I ask what mean clear and 
undeniable instances even of so-called clairvoyance ? To my 
mind such instances op^n up a view into the spiritual world 
of the deepest importance and interest- They involve the 
existence and operation of a power which I, for my part, 
contend absolutely for in opposition to the anti-spiritualistic 
and atheistic party who absolutely deny it ; and they involve 
also the exertion of such power in behalf even of Pagans in a 
measured mode, as I also contend absolutely for, in opposition 
to such anti-Gentile writers as Dr Pusey. That this spiritual 
power in question — call it clairvoyance, divination, vaticination, 
or what any one may — is something iiiMre and higher than 
human, is, and always has been, cuui'e>^sed in what may be 
called an instinctive manner bv mankind at larc^e. Admit the 
facts (and the evidence of the reality of a certain proportion of 
the alleged facts is incontrovertible) and then can they only be 
explained from the atheistic point of view on a hypothesis 
much more ditHcult to believe than the theistic one. The 
materialist or atheist can only explain such phenomena by 
either investing man with an indefinite portion of that ubiquitous 
consciousness and knowledge which he denies to exist in any 
higher, or in a supreme, being ; or he must invest some element 
or power in his material and goilless universe with that very 
ubiquitous consciousness and knowledge, which he yet denies 
there is any omnipresent and omniscient Spirit, any CSrod, to 
possess and employ. In fact, phenomena of the kind in 
question, and the reasoning based on them, just form the 
weapons by which dogmatic materialists and atheists have 
Ijeen in all ages struck dumb. As for Christian theists again, 
like Dr Pusey, only two ways — or rather only one way in the 
result, of explaining the phenomena is open. It is im}x>ssible 
for them, so far as I can see, to deny that they indicate the exer- 
tion of superhuman power, and there are only two subordinate 
mediate powers to which the exertion of the power can be traced. 
That is to say, the power must be exerted either by diabolic 
agents, as the extreme anti-Pagan party, noticed in our Intro- 
ductory Homily, maintained, or by angelic agents : both, 
however, acting by the permission, and in furtherance of the 
wise, holy, and beneficent jilans of God. Whatever any other 
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parties may hold, I, for my part, hold, and have already, I 
hope, made this plain, that we are not warranted to look upon 
the vast body of the Pagan nations as a field entirely given 
over by God to the enemy of mankind to work his will in 
without check or control. On the contrary, I maintain that 
God had great ends to secure in the case of the Gentiles as 
completely as in the case of the Jews, and that for the sake of 
even those ends and irrespective of His relation as Father, 
Saviour, and Judge of all, His continual and universal super- 
intendence was needed. Moreover, every consideration suggested 
by both sacred history and profane, viewed apart from everything 
sectarian and partial, appears to me most clearly to establish 
the truth that God conducted His government over the 
Gentiles on exactly the same principles as in the case of the 
Jews. If all the rebellion against His authority exhibited by 
the Jews ; if all their departures from the true worship ; 
did not cause God to turn away from them, or prevent His 
giving them either spontaneously, or when supplicated, counsel 
and guidance by seers, or by prophets, or in the Temple where 
they were ordered to inquire His will ; therefore am I prepared 
to believe that in a measure God continued to do the same 
thing among the Gentiles : and as we know, that even 
among the Israelites God suflFered cruel and lying spirits to 
seduce and lead astray, as a righteous retribution, on the obsti- 
nately idolatrous, profane, and wicked ; so in like-manner may 
evil and lying spirits have been suffered more or less to seduce 
wicked Pagans. But that God gave up the Pagans to the guid- 
ance of evil spirits, especially on great emergencies in which 
nations earnestly desired and sought for guidance, is too 
monstrous a supposition to be for a moment entertained. 

III. But as the above reflections really bear as much on the 
III. Prelimi- Subject of dreams as on that of vaticination, we 

^^tti'^^v^H: w^"^^ ^^^ ^^ y*^^^ attention to some of the 
of oneirato- facts Connected with the subject of dreaming before 
logy- we make any further general remarks. I have 

used the word facts in connection with dreaming, because I 
stand supported as completely by unchallengable authorities 
in maintaining the psychological reality of remarkable antici- 
pative or predictive dreams, as I stand supported by the 

M 
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academic or even sceptical Cicero in maintaining the reality of 
certain remarkable vaticinative utterances made by Ethnic 
oracles or by Ethnic seers. I speak now, you will at once 
perceive, from the Ethnic or even from the secular point of 
view, and not from the ground of Scripture or confessed 
Revelation. In the Church at large there is no question about 
the reality either of vaticination or prophecy by direct Divine 
inspiration, or of the reality of dreaming as one mode in which 
God warned or counselled men, or conveyed to them the 
knowledge of coming events. But I am not speaking to you 
from this ground, but from the ground of common life and of 
general history. And many who admit the historical reality 
of vaticination by direct- inspiration, or inspiration in the form 
of dreaming in the matter of Patriarchal, Mosaic, or Christian 
revelation, will not admit it at all in common or in ethnic life. 
But I am not solitary in thinking that there is too much 
scepticism in this disbelief Names of believers in the reality 
of these most interesting psychological and spiritual manifesta- 
tions may easily be cited from both ancient and modem history, 
names against which can be brought no just charge of ignorance 
or weak superstition. For example, from amongst ancient 
historians — Xenophon,^ Plutarch,^ and Livy,^ and from among 
ancient philosophers, Socrates,* Cicero,^ and Marcus Antoninus,^ 
may be cited. From amongst modems again, may be cited 
many sound and anti-fanatical theologians, such as John Knox,^ 
Bishop Bull,® and Barrow ;^ literary men, such as Shakespeare,^® 

1 See Anabasis, lib. III., cap. I, and Lib. IV., cap. 3. 

' See the cure of the workman in the ** Life of Pericles," and *'The Lives," 
passim. 

> Livy, Ub. XXVI., cap. 19, 41, 45. 

* Comp. Memorabilia, lib. IV., cap. 3, and the Phoeedo. 

* See the De Divinatione, Lib. I., for an account of a dream of his own. 

* Antoninus was guided in the management of his health by dreams. See a 
like case stated in article on ''Dreams " in Knight's Cyclopaedia. 

' John Knox's prediction of the capture of Edinburgh Castle, is as weU 
authenticated as that of Savonorola as to the relief of Florence. 

* See Bishop Bull's Sermons for a declaration that he had himself been favoured 
with real predictive dreams. 

* Barrow mentions dreams generally in one of his Sermons on the Creeds as 
one of the means employed by God to manifest himself, and make known his will. 

" Shakespeare may allowably be cited as at least countenancing the belief in 
the reality of dreams ; as indeed countenancing generally the belief in things 
and powers " metaphysical." See Macbeth, Act L, 6, 
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Milton/ and De Quincey f and philosophers such as Franklin* 
and Dr Abercrombie.* 

But in saying these things I of course speak only of remark- 
able and well-authenticated dreams, whose character as singular 
and most instructive phenomena is guaranteed by the judg- 
ment and trustworthiness of their immediate and mediate 
narrators. By this definition is excluded, of course, all that 
our common consciousness, as uttered and confirmed long ago 
by Solomon in the book of Ecclesiastes, taught that we ought 
to exclude : " For a dream," says the wise man, " ariseth 
through the multitude of business ;*' and again, " For in the 
multitude of dreams and many words there are also divers 
vanities : but fear thou God." The mere running of the 
mind during sleep, then, on our important afiairs ; or even the 
multitudinous dream-thoughts and fancies, with which most 
men are visited by night; must all be discounted from our 
subject. These things no more form what we mean by 
dreams than do the multitude of wandering thoughts and 
fancies (the day-dreams) that pass through the mind of a 
poet or of a speculative philosopher, form any part of the 
beautifully constructed and expressed poem or system that 
emanates from the very mind that indulges in the reveries. 
That there should be a multitude of meaningless and aimless 
night-dreams is, however, no more an argument against the 
reality of true night-dreams when proved by all their relations, 
than is the working in the mind of every thinker of a certain 
amount of floating and aimless thought or day-dreaming, an 
argument against the sober and reasoned deductions whose 
validity stands guaranteed by their own consistency, and by 
all consentient circumstances. While making full allowance, 
then, for the land of mere fancy, we claim also a region of 
reality in the matter of dreaming, as well as in the matter of 
speculative thought. A.nd we make the test of truth the 
same in both cases, that is to say, as we test the reality of 
poetic or speculative, or even practical truth by its consistency 

1 Milton declared that portions of his poetry were dictated to him by night. 
See Paradise Lost, Book VII., parag. 1. 
' See the Essays on the Csesars. 

' See the article on *' Dreams " in Knight's Cyclopsedia. 
* See Abercrombie on the Intellectual Powers. 
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and agreement with fact of existence or event, so in the very 
same way do we test the reality and truth of dreams. Take 
the dream of Scipio Africanus referred to by Livy, for ex- 
ample, that Neptune appeared to him by night during the 
siege of Carthagena, to tell him that the sea should be so low 
next day as to give him access to the city by a part of the 
beach left dry.^ Granting the appearance of this vision to 
Scipio by night ; granting the occurrence of the very lowering 
of the water that had been announced ; and granting the 
consequent capture of the Carthaginian city by the Roman 
army ; there is in all this something as real and practical as 
any of the most real and practical work-day speculations and 
consequent transactions that ever occurred in peace or war. 

But several things are needed in addition to the character- 
istic of reality to invest a dream with the true moral and re- 
ligious character that alone gives it importance. To possess 
this character in the highest degree it ought to be both truly 
vaticinative or prophetical, and to be practically of moral and 
religious importance. Take for example the remarkable dream 
of Domitian, which is reported to have forcibly struck the 
imagination, and even perplexed the mind and heart of the 
Roman tyrant. He dreamed, then, that a golden neck and head 
sprouted out of the back of his own neck, and grew as another 
golden neck and head behind his own.* The Romans believed 
that this ominous dream (like not a few others) was verified 
as a true and real vaticination, when the Flavian family end- 
ing with Domitian was succeeded by Trajan and the Antonines, 
during whose reigns lasted for nigh eighty years the truly 
golden period of the purely pagan Roman Empire. This 
example is valuable in several respects, and not least on 
account of its illustrating the true way of testing a pro- 
phetic dream, that is to say, by the singularity, the certainty, 
and the sufficient importance of the fulfilment. This case 
meets the requirement laid down in Scripture respecting the 
right interpretation of prophecy in general : "No Prophecy/' 

iCk)mp. Livy, Lib. xxvi., cap. zix., xH, xly. This oaae of Scipio*8 resembles 
in the fulfilment of a premonition, by a physical event, that of Knox referred 
to in note 7 on p. 178. For in the latter case part of the Castle-rock fell, just 
as in the other the tide ebbed in a remarkable manner. 

< Suetonius, Titus Fla\*ius Domitianus, cap. 23. 
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it says, " is of private or self-interpretation," but is interpreted 
by that event which God, the true author of the prophecy, keeps 
in his own hands to be employed in due time as the key to 
explain his own vaticinative or predictive symbol or word. In 
common wjth all clear cases of prophecy, too, such a dream as 
this carries along with it moral and religious lessons. Even 
if it teach nothing more, it teaches the communion of the 
human spirit and mind with the divine, and the supreme re- 
sponsibility of a being like man, to whom the most High thus 
condescends to make known His purposes. But as such dreams 
are capable of teaching innumerable moral and religious 
lessons, as even a very small amount of reflection will show, 
so are they capable of conveying all degrees of foreknowledge 
from the simplest warning as to evil and danger to be avoided, 
such as that referred to by Job in one passage ; or such as, being 
of higher import, even the " mind's ear " is unstopped to hear 
as well as the " mind's eye" is opened to see what God reveals 
in a dream or vision by night.* 

Our belief in dreams must depend in many cases on the 
veracity and trustworthiness of those to whom they have oc- 
curred. In many cases, I say, but far from always and in 
every case. Frequently, as in the case of Domitian's dream, 
the personal trustworthiness of the reporter had really little or 
no influence on men's belief ; since the dream was announced at 
the time of its occurrence, and only came to be recognized as a 
true and remarkable spiritual fact by the long subsequent 
event. It thus carried along with it, like a great body of 
genuine scriptural prophecy, its own evidence of genuineness. 
Others again depend very much for credence on the character 
of the reporters, or of the parties experiencing them, as in 
the case of Scipio's dream. For the dream was verified some 
few days after it occurred. But there was amply sufficient in 
Scipio's character to counterbalance the want of the peculiar 
evidence supplied in the case of Domitian's dream. There 
was the truly noble and virtuous character of the great Roman ; 
there was his well-known religious devotedness to the cause 
of his country ; there was the grand crisis in the history of 
his country and of the world, in which the remarkable dream 
occurred, so as to indicate to all observers that here was just 

^ Job xxxvi 10 ; xxxiii. 14, 15, 16, and Num. xii. C. 
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one of those occasions on which that Almighty Being (whom 
Scipio specially honoured in the midst of much darkness and 
error) in whose hands are equally the elements of nature and 
the hearts of men, would make himself known as favouring 
what Romans truly felt to be the cause of devoted patriotism, 
and what was undoubtedly also the world's cause. And in 
many cases that might be mentioned, the characters of the 
narrators of dreams or of spiritual experiences partaking of the 
supernatural, lift their testimony beyond all suspicion. Thus, 
who would think of doubting Benjamin Franklin's testimony 
to the reality and truth of his dreams ? 

IV. Viewing history religiously, as we are doing, what we 
rv. Some ac- leam from Scripture of God's conduct to certain 
^rtein^histo- Ethnic personages therein mentioned, prepares us 
ric dreama. to consider as probable and (when duly attested) 
as credible what is recorded respecting certain dreams in 
Ethnic history. God, we learn from Scripture, warned and 
counselled by means of dreams a number of Ethnic persons of 
importance, with whom his chosen servants and people were 
brought into connection. This was done on critical occasions, 
so as to prevent evil or secure good. Nay more, for some of 
the most important revelations of future events were made by 
God in the first place to Ethnics, and to prove them he after- 
wards supplied the needful interpretation first by means of his 
own servants, and secondly by the fully confirming events. This 
prepares us to find the record in Ethnic history of similar 
divine acts of grace and faithfulness, wrought for the good of 
man : — similar, I say, in kind and character, if not in the de- 
gree of strikingness and importance. That the revelations 
made to the Ethnics in the form of dreams or even of visions 
should be of less marked and continuous character than those 
made to the Jews, is in exact accordance with the principles 
laid down in our Introductory Homily. Still, that they were 
vouchsafed was the firm belief of the Ethnics themselves who 
received them, and of those who recorded them. Collections 
of them were made by eminent writers, some of which remain 
to us; as, for example, the double chapter of remarkable 
dreams in the first book of Valerius Maximus. One of the 
most striking features in Plutarch's Lives is the account given 
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by that religious pagan of the dreams and other striking pro- 
vidential circumstances, connected with both the private and 
public lives of his heroes. The more religous pagan historians, 
too, like Herodotus and Xenophon, are as careful as Josephus 
or Eusebius in recording such things. We know, besides, that 
so important were dreams considered in ancient times, and 
especially in the East, that their interpretation was a branch 
of the duties assigned to the Chaldaeans, Magi, and Gymnoso- 
phists ; and a curious relic of the attention paid by the Indian 
Gymnosophists to this subject remains in a Greek translation 
of one of their works on the interpretation of dreams : but to 
this I shall refer again in the sequel 

And now I shall briefly notice a few historic dreams in addition 
to those to which my remarks have been directed. Those I shall 
mention are all recorded to have been either experienced by re- 
markable characters themselves, or to have been experienced by 
other parties in reference to these characters. Indeed, most of 
them will be seen to stand thus connected with one or other of 
the important historical personages who have come under our 
notice in the preceding Homilies, as being prime movers and 
agents in those critical epochs of the world's history which 
have engaged our attention. And that such things should be 
met with in the records of ancient history and literature in 
connection with such persons just affords an argument in be- 
half of their reality, as viewed from the theistic and religious 
ground which we are occupying. For the persons in connec- 
tion with whom these dreams are thus seen to have happened 
being all more or less conscious as well as real agents in carry- 
ing forward the great movements of God's providential rule 
over mankind, they are consequently the very persons in whose 
case such supernatural manifestations, as true dreams really 
are, might be expected to occur. 

First. — Passing over the wonderful and (what was in the 
fullest sense), the prophetic dream imparted to Nebuchadnezzar, 
as recorded in the Book of Daniel, and imperfectly narrated 
also by Berosus, the Babylonian historian, I shall first advert 
to what is recorded of Cyrus. I would remark on the nar- 
rative of Herodotus respecting Cyrus, that it reports a num- 
ber of remarkable circumstances, none of which, however, are 
of a kind which I would specially insist upon. Indeed, the 
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history of Cyrus stands so completely on the border-land be- 
tween Eastern tradition and Western history, that all lies very 
much in the shade respecting him, excepting those grand and 
definite and undeniable outlines which Eastern tradition. 
Western history, and the Sacred Record combine in sketching 
out for us. And consequently, as respects Cyrus, I shall con- 
tent myself with giving you his deathbed prayer as recorded in 
the " Cyropcedia" of Xenophon, believing that that remarkable 
prayer conveys substantially in pagan language what Cyrus 
actually experienced as Scripture leads us to believe. 

Noting, then, that the prayer of Cyrus is given by a Greek, 
it runs thus : — " Thou, Father Zeus, and Thou Sun, and all 
ye Gods, accept these sacrifices and thankofferings presented 
on account of the accomplishment of many and honourable 
works, and because you have pointed out to me, both by sacri- 
ficial signs, and by signs in the heavens, and by auguries, 
and by ominous messages, what things I ought and what I 
ought not to do. Many thanks also are due to you, because 
I also have learned your watchful care, and have never in my 
season of prosperity been high-minded above what becomes 
man. And now I beseech you to give happiness to my 
children and wife and friends and country; and such a life as 
ye have granted me, so grant me a like death."^ 

As it is suggested at this point, let me say a word 
respecting the famous dream of Xenophon himself. Xeno- 
phon, as you know, was one of a band of ten thousand Greeks, 
who served in the expedition of the younger Cyrus against his 
elder brother, Artaxerxes. The expedition was unsuccessful, 
so that at last, the Greeks found themselves in the very heart 
of western Asia, in imminent peril of being captured or slain 
by the overpowering enemy, to fight whom appeared as mad 
as to escape firom them appeared hopeless. During an anxious 
night spent in these circumstances, Xenophon dreamed there 
was a thunderstorm, and that a bolt was cast by Jupiter into his 
father's house, which at once became encircled with flames. 
Awoke by the dream, after a little reflection, he concluded 
it was of good omen, and immediately, under its authority, 
night though it was, summoned his comrades to a council 
which ended in his election to the chief command, with the 

» Cyropoedia, Lib. viii., cap. vii 
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object of extricatioD from their perilous position.* Hence 
that renowned retreat of the 10,000 recorded in the 
'-'Anabasis." Socrates's lessons thus stood his disciple in 
good stead, not as a dreamer only, but as a soldier and man. 
A word more, and let me beseech you graciously to believe 
that neither egotism nor vanity but belief in the spiritual 
reality of these things leads me to speak it. One night, 
about six months after I had entirely changed, in direct 
opposition to the opinion of my dearest earthly friend and only 
intimate coimsellor, a line of conduct all-important to myself, 
and of some public moment too, I believe, I saw in deep 
sleep all at once a bright ray of light shot out from 
the window of an acquaintance's house to the window of 
a relative's house as a sort of signal-light. Just three 
weeks after this, I turned up by chance the volume of Grote 
on the retreat of the 10,000, and cut up the pages for the 
first time, when I came on the account of Xenophon's dream,* 
but also on what specially struck me. This was a note on 
the dream by Mr Grote, stating that, according to Plutarch in 
liis De Genio Socratia, a vision of light shining brightly out of 
a friendly house, counts for a favourable sign ; and I found on 
turning to the Indian Gymnosophist's interpretation of dreams 
given by Henry More in his " Alphabet of Prophctick Icon- 
isms," from the old Greek translation already referred to, that 
such a dream as I had experienced meant **Good News."* Now 
this explained my dream. The change in my conduct was, I 
believe, no common relief to the acquaintance and relative 
referred to ; while, though it was to myself utter worldly ruin, 
experienced for a second time in my life, it has proved in the 
end, and speaking religiously, the next most blessed step in 
my life to that by which I disentangled myself by a deter- 
mined step from the strangling effects of false and dishonouring 
religious obligations. 

Second — The second case I would refer to is that of 
Alexander the Great. The ancient historians record the 
occurrence at his birth of dreams similar to what were re- 
corded to have occurred at the birth of Scipio Africaiius. 
But I merely allude to these, and mean to insist only on wliat 

1 Xenophon, Anabasis, Lib. III., cap. i., 118. 

* G rote's History of Greece, vol. ix., 104. 

» More's Theological Works, p. 539 ; Lond. Edit,, 1708. 
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Josephus has recorded respecting him. Joseph us tells in his 
Antiquities^ that Alexander on one occasion made a rapid 
side journey from Tyre to Jerusalem, and that the inhabitants 
of the city all went forth to meet him, headed by the High 
Priest in his official robes. They were emboldened to do this 
by a dream sent to the High Priest after the ofiering to God of 
special sacrifices and prayers. On seeing them, Alexander, 
instead of acting on the malignant counsels of the Tyrians 
who accompanied him, not only received them graciously, but 
reverenced the High Priest, and gave them as his reason for 
doing so, "That, while meditating in Macedonia whether he 
should invade Asia, he saw by night in a vision this very 
Priest, who encouraged him to carry out his plans, promised 
to go before him, and assured him of victory." Josephus 
further states that Alexander worshipped God in the Temple, 
offering sacrifices ; and was shown the predictions in Daniel 
respecting himself. It was owing to all this that Alexander 
granted, and indeed secured, to the Jews that unmolested 
observance of their own laws and worship, which continued 
till the times of Antiochus Epiphanes. For my own part, I 
believe the narrative of Josephus on this matter perfectly 
trustworthy. It harmonizes completely with the conduct of 
God towards Pagans and Jews respectively in many other 
cases. It shows us too how and when Aristotle, Alexander s 
teacher, who also accompanied the Greek army as Naturalist, 
might gain that knowledge both of Jewish science and religion 
which he has been often believed to have gained in some one 
way or another.* 

Third — I have already sufficiently described the remark- 
able dream of Scipio Africanus. It may be pointed out here, 
however, that as his influence on the history of Rome and of 
the world was as great and undeniable as in the case of any 
great historical character whatever, so did he in politics, like 
Socrates in Morals and Religion, both professedly seek for 
Divine guidance and protection, and openly declare, as in the 
matter of the special dream described by us, that God granted 
them unto him. We referred in our last Homily to his prac- 
tice of retiring into the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus to 

» Josephus, p. 503, Oxford ed. 1720. 

* See on this subject the article * * Aristotle " in Bayle^s Dictionary. 
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meditate over his duties and work, and to ask counsel and 
guidance from the Deity. His whole character and course, 
too, called proud and vain though it has been by some, and 
vain or fantastic by others, gave evidence of a spirit so en- 
lightened and elevated as only unworldly, high, and spiritual 
influence could have elevated it. Pagan though he was, I fear 
not to believe he was one of those righteous ones whom the 
Grod of mercy and grace, who "respects not persons," accepted. 
He had indeed been gifted highly, but he dedicated these gifts 
in the fear of God unselfishly to his country, and God acknow- 
ledged the devotion and rewarded it, making him conqueror 
over the Moloch-worshipping Carthaginians. It was conduct 
like that of a Regulus and of a Scipio that kept religion alive 
in pagan Rome. 

Fourth — Julius Caesar, confessedly the ablest of all Pagan 
leaders and rulers, as also in certain respects the most success- 
ful, was a very different character from Scipio. Compared 
with Scipio, even according to the Pagan standard, he was 
irreligious and immoral in many respects. While his course 
of life was in one sense a continued tenour of good fortune, 
calling constantly for onward impulse and energy, so far from 
exhibiting acts of self-restraint, or high-souled defiant disdain 
of ingratitude and injustice like Scipio, it manifested in many 
respects an extreme of Pagan indifferentism, indulgence, and 
self-gratification. But in other respects his character soared 
above almost all Pagan conquerors and rulers : as, notably, in a 
certain gracious magnanimity and large-heartedness, which 
made him aim at the largest possible plans of good for the 
commonwealth ; in a certain high-souled contempt for the nar- 
row and rancorous spirit become too common among public 
men, which made him glory in " not being like them ; " in a 
forbearingness and mercifulness to fallen foes which gained him 
the character of weakness ; and in a contempt of danger, or 
rather trust in that unseen power which he had learned to 
know in certain ways, which led him to spurn all selfish de- 
fences till he died by the hands of unexpected assassins; for he 
exclaimed when struck, "JfcY fu. Brutes This man too was a 
great agent in the hand of his Creator, and he too experienced 
proofs of supernatural care and goodness. Passing over others 
that might be mentioned, I shall ask your attention to the 
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following coincidences and dreams, cited by De Quincey in his 
beautiful Essays on the Csesars. It was noticed the day before 
the assassination of the Dictator in the Senate-house that a 
small bird like a sparrow, called by the Romans and Greeks 
** the king," flew with a sprig of laurel in its bill to the Senate- 
house that had been consecrated by Pompey, pursued in its 
flight by a number of other birds, and that the little creature 
was there seized and destroyed by its enemies. Now the 
very night before his assassination Caesar dreamed that he was 
flying with wings above the clouds, and that he placed his 
hand upon the right hand of Jove, while his wife Calpurnia 
dreamed that her house fell upon her, and that at the same 
time her husband was stabbed to death while recUning on her 
bosom. When one thinks of the character of Caesar as a ruler, 
as well as on the fearful calamities into which the Roman 
world was plunged by his death, only to reach at last under 
Augustus the same condition it was in under Julius, a Divine 
beneficence and mercy to the individual himself, and to man- 
kind at large, may be traced at work in these manifestations 
and warnings. 

[And here I would give parenthetically, and because recorded 
by Suetonius, what was said to have occurred to Julius Caesar 
and his immediate attendants on the morning of the crossing 
of the Rubicon.^ Having gratified his army the previous day 
with games, and entertained his chief ofiicers and friends 
aftei*wards at a feast, he started at midnight with a few attend- 
ants for the confines of his province. Losing their way in the 
dark, they found themselves at dawn on the bank of the 
Rubicon. Caesar's mind was still distracted with doubt and 
anxiety respecting the unspeakably momentous act he was 
meditating. Among other things, he said, If I do not 
advance, woe to me : if I do advance, woe to all mankind ! 
And now what the Romans called an ostentum or a 
Divine and encouraging manifestation occurred. A figure 
of more than human dignity was seen by both Caesar and 
his attendants, and was heard to play on a flute. One of 
the attendants carrying a bugle was about to sound it, when 
the figure advanced, took the bugle, sounded a more than 

> Suetonius, T>. Julius OnDsar, cap. xxxii. ; comp. also De Quincey's The 
Ciesars. 
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mortal blast, and then dashing into the stream, swam across, 
beckoning on Caesar to follow. And did such a vision actually 
occur or no, Caesar certainly crossed the Rubicon, and thereby 
opened a chapter in civil history, next in importance to the 
adoption of the Christian cause by Constantino the Great, 
when, as we shall see, an ostentum, or encouraging vision was 
declared by Constantino himself to have been also witnessed. 
I have given this recital parenthetically, because its subject diflfers 
from my special subject of dreams ; and because, while deeming 
it right on its own account, and on account of its being parallel 
to some extent to what is narrated of Constantino to state 
it, I do not feel prepared either to accept it as true or utterly 
to deny it. If ever the political destinies of mankind hung 
in the balance of the judgment of individuals, then did this 
happen when Julius Caesar's strong soul trembled on the bank 
of the Rubicon, and when Constantino, by day and night, pon- 
dered, What shall I do ? And, keeping all this in view, I for 
my part, think along with De Quincey, that such things ought 
at least to be kept in remembrance in their own proper connec- 
tions, and labelled with that amount of veritableness which may 
belong to them. For, let us remember, that in history, state- 
ments and narrations when judged according to their inherent 
credibility on the one hand, and according to proper testimony 
on the other, either show themselves utterly valueless, or vary 
in value from the most shadowy degree of trustworthiness, 
up to a certainty equal to mathematical demonstration. It 
is a most wholesome exercise for the mind, to acquire the 
power of using in historical study the scales of judgment, seeing 
that they are the most important departments of truth for 
man that demand their employment.] 

Fifth. — Passing over other cases, I will now cite that of 
Constantino the Great. Eusebius, the biographer of Constan- 
tino, and historian of Christianity during its first three cen- 
turies, tells us that he was informed by the Emperor himself 
that, while meditating^ the undertaking against his pagan 
colleagues, and while oflfering up to God many prayers for 
guidance, in the middle of a certain day, while the sun was 
shining, the figure of a cross appeared to himself and his army, 
shining in the heavens more brightly than the sun. Next 

' Sfc Life of Coiistontinc, Book I., chap, xxviii. 
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night there appeared to him in a dream, one who announced 
himself as Christ, the Son of God, who addressed him thus, 
"Advance and conquer in the name of the cross." Thus 
encouraged and counselled, he formed that standard in the 
figure of a cross, and called it the Ldbarum, under which his 
army henceforward fought victoriously. Many, like Mosheim, 
accept as true the dream or vision said to be seen by 
night, and I, for my own part, also accept it as perfectly pro- 
bable and credible. As the vision seen by day again is of a 
higher class, many, with Mosheim,^ do not accept it, even while 
allowing that it cannot be dogmatically denied on account of 
the strong testimony in its favour.* And I remark for myself 
that there is less reason for a dogmatical denial of this 
ostenturriy since at least one other case must be classed with it, 
which can as little, indeed much less, be dogmatically denied. 
I refer to the narrative of the pagan Ammianus Marcellinus, 
respecting the miraculous prevention of the defiant and truly 
Titan-like attempt of Julian the Apostate to defeat the predic- 
tions of Jesus of Nazareth, by rebuilding the temple of Jeru- 
salem.* 

V. According to what has been already stated, I leave the 
V. Remarks ostenta, or visions alleged to have been witnessed 
on the general by day to stand on their own evidence. Though 
Se^W^e^Bu- deeming it right to mention them, I would not 
pernatural argue from them in the same manner as from the 
tions among dreams. I thus act towards these two respectively, 
the Pagans. because the dreams are a more common, or lower 
species of manifestation than the ostenta ; and such, accord- 
ingly, as can be accepted as credible on a different amount of 
evidence from that required in the case of the ostenta. The 
evidence supporting the ostenta, or favouring miracles, alleged 

> See Eccles. Hist. vol. i. p. 324. 

* Warburton and others hold what Constantino saw to have been a parhelion. 
This I think likely. 

* See Ammianus Marcellinns, Lib. xxiii., and Gregory Nanzianzen, Orat iv., 
adv. Julia. The whole subject is fully discussed in Bishop Warburton's weU- 
known work, '* Julian, a Discourse, &c." It may be here observed that Scipio'a 
dream, Constantino's vision, the physical causes or concomitants of Julian*B 
defeat at Jerusalem, and Knox's fore-announcement as to Edinburgh Castle, 
appear to prove the existence and iUustrate the character of a special class of 
Divine interferences. 
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to have been vouchsafed to Julius Caesar and to Constantine, 
and the adverse one wrought in the case of Julian is suflBcient 
to defy disproof, and to afford ground for presuming that the 
finger of God was working in an uncommon manner on the 
momentous occasions on which these miracles were said to have 
occurred. It is not enough, however, to entitle us to argue from 
these alleged miracles, as we may confidently do, I believe 
in the case of the dreams ; and it is just because I believe these 
dreams to be at once credible, and important proofs of the 
Divine intervention in human affairs, even among the Pagans, 
that I take interest in them myself, and seek that attention to 
them from others, which they may not have generally received. 
I not only believe in the reality of such dreams of the historic 
kind, as have just been exemplified, but in their employment 
by the ' Father of the Spirits of all flesh,' as, perhaps, the most 
common and not least powerful moral engine for encouraging 
or deterring, for counselling and guiding his agents. We just 
see in it the lowest because most common, but still most im- 
portant kind of inspiration, under which the endless multitude 
and concatenation of human and mundane affairs have been 
so woven inte that admirable, because orderly and symmetrical, 
web, presented to our view in history. As we know it hap- 
pened to Patriarchs like Noah, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, so 
we believe that it happened in like manner to the primaeval 
and prse-historic Ethnic leaders of tribes, to colonizers, and to 
founders of nations, that it is to say, God counselled, encouraged, 
and guided them in many ways, and not least by dreams. 
If Virgil's grand Epic taught no other lesson, it would teach 
one all important lesson, to the men of these days, by bearing 
the testimony it does to the Pagan belief that the Heavens did 
thus interest themselves in the afiairs of individuals, of families, 
and of nations. The entire religious moral of the ^neid consists 
in this. This mode of communication between God and man 
became, and continued to be the most unfailing oracle to many, 
I believe, after worship had become among the Pagan nations 
more and more corrupt, and when even the Oracles, at first 
centres of worship, became also venal and corrupt, ceasing to 
give as sound advice as they could when unaided from on high, 
and scrupling not for large sums to sell equivoques, or even 
downright falsehoods. 
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VI. But here it becomes my duty to remaxk that there are 

as many in these days as in perhaps any age who 

fence against will be ready to say, on learning the ground occu- 

the charge of pj^j |^y j^g g^ respects the subject of this Homily, 

it is rank superstition. Your entire subject, they 
will say, and your views concerning it, are rooted in superstition, 
and can produce no other fruits than those of superstition. 
Now preluding my answer to such objections with the remark 
that if superstitious, I am superstitious in the very best literary 
and philosophical company — my answer itself will start from 
the remark that there are two very dififerent, indeed quite 
opposite kinds of superstition. For what is the meaning of the 
word superstition, when viewed in the bad sense, and radically 
and completely ? It means that which stands over and upon 
its victim, in the manner of night-mare ; darkening, oppressing, 
and cruelly treating it in spiritual and religious concerns. 
Now, to begin with, can any superstition — understanding 
the word in the sense just given — darken, oppress, and treat 
cruelly the spirits and souls of men more completely than the 
materialistic, and practically, if not theoretically, atheistic one? 
Not merely to have an impenetrable veil drawn between a 
man's spirit and God, but for a man to feel placed in the very 
heart, as it were, of the enormous mechanism of the material 
universe, with sentient units like himself indeed dwelling for a 
season in the midst of its utter spiritual darkness, but with no 
Almighty and all-loving Creator and Ruler to learn of, to have 
fellowship with, to taste the goodness of, to have growing hope 
in : Is this not, I ask, a state of most dire superstition, in 
which the soul is barred down from the true light, and hope, 
and joy, and oppressed, if not with desperation, yet with the 
next thing to it, even with utter hopelessness ? For what 
hope, I ask, from godless matter ? What pure joy suitable to 
a sentient spirit can the mere mechanism of animality, or all 
the mere material mechanism of the solar system, grind out ? 
Is that the mechanism that will grind out the true " oil of glad- 
ness ?" And if there can be found a fountain that can pro- 
duce this oil of gladness — the tnie elixir of life — is not that 
a most evil superstition that stands over the souk and spirits 
of men, and debars them from it ? 

No doubt there is another kind of superstition. There is, 
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for example, that deiaidavmonia, or too great fear of spiritual 
and superior powers, which led the ancient Athenians to erect 
an altar to the Unknown God, in addition to the honour paid 
by them to many idols and fake gods. There have been endless 
darkening, oppressive, cruel, and destructive forms of religion, 
or, in other words, of superstition. Nay, there may be super- 
stitious thoughts, feelings, and practices of a must hurtful kind 
even among those who know the true religion ; most darken- 
ing, oppressive, and cruel states which at once lead the soul 
into devious and superstitious courses, and deprive it completely 
of that " spirit of power, of love, and of a sound mind," which 
is characteristic of true religion. But who shall say which of 
the two is worst — ^the superstitious fanaticism of materialistic 
atheism, or the superstitious fanaticism of false religion ? 
There is as little ground for preferring the former to the latter 
as for choosing between atrophy and death on the one hand, 
and all sorts of morbid affections resulting in death on the 
other : or, to vary the figure, as one would, with difficulty, say, 
whether blindness, or false vision employed inafalsifying medium, 
is the worse evil ; so is it most difficult to say whether utter 
spiritual blindness, shutting out the knowledge and belief 
of the omnipresent and all-wise Spirit, and of his spiritual 
manifestations, be one whit less monstrous and lamentable an 
evil, than the reception of and adherence to all manner of false 
and misleading conceptions respecting the spiritual world. 

But while there is the charnel-house darkness of blank 
materialistic atheism to be avoided on the one hand, and the 
luridly-lambent flare of putrescent superstition to be fled from 
on the other. Is there, I ask, no middle path of true spiritual 
knowledge and pure religion, wherein we may safely walk in a 
true light, shining more and more unto the perfect day? 
There is. Unnumbered steadfast grounds of truth, and 
morally demonstrative reasons founded thereon, prove that 
there is. There are all those grounds of truth seen in this 
world and universe ; seen in our own fearfully and wonder- 
fully made natures; seen in the working of man's domestic, 
social, and political nature : grounds which have led men such 
as Socrates to see with more or less clearness in all ages 
that there is in very truth an Almighty Maker and Ruler of 
all, and that the way of obedience to His truth. His will, and 

N 
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His govemmeDt is a way of light and life, perfect and all- 
satisfying in proportion as it is known and followed. And 
many who may be called the more or less faithful ones in the 
midst of this mere light of nature, have left on record their 
firm conviction based on experience that God, the source of 
their light, was no deaf or dumb God, but a God who heard 
them, and answered them in the modes that the Omnipresent 
Father of Spirits might be expected to employ. Moreover, the 
reality of all this is confirmed to us by that ineflfably gracious 
revelation of Himself which this God began at the time when 
we believe men first fell away from Him, and perfected in the 
" fulness of times ** by His own* manifestation in the Flesh for 
our Redemption. We place the more implicit trust in this Re- 
velation for two great historical reasons which make good its 
claims to reverence independently of all its other claims. Thus 
first, this Revelation formed the standing testimony against all 
polytheism, idolatry, creature-worship, and superstition, and 
kept alive the knowledge of the one true God and the exercise 
of a pure worship during the lengthened period when the 
entire world had wandered into superstition and error. 
Secondly, this Revelation has been also the blessed means of fijrst 
overcoming and expelling from the Roman world the old pagan 
superstition, and is now in the course of expelling as well the 
superstitions which in the course of time had overrun the Chris- 
tian Church, as all other superstitions that oppress humanity. 
These two arguments, I say, are enough in themselves to re- 
commend the Christian Revelation to any wise and good man; 
but it has many more arguments — incontrovertible ones too, 
I believe, to establish its truth. Moreover, when I see the 
pure philosophic religion taught by Socrates, or Plato, or Aris- 
totle agreeing exactly in fundamentals with Revelation ; when 
I see that what religious and enlightened pagans expected 
from God, agrees with what Revelation says on the same sub- 
ject ; when I see that profane history records how many illus- 
trious pagans experienced many remarkable spiritual benefits 
fitted to encourage and guide them in the great historical 
paths trod by them, and that these benefits not only resemble 
things narrated in Holy Scripture, but are exactly what Holy 
Scripture teaches us to expect the bestowal of on the Pagans 
in order to carry out the divine plans : then, seeing all this, I 
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cannot but consider an examination of profane history in the 
spirit we have been examining it in, and the discerning in it 
such marks of divine interference as we have pointed out, to 
be no superstitious matter at all, but rather a most important 
department of a true religious philosophy. 

But I still see a great branch which must be lopped ofif from 
this overturned objection as to superstition, for it will be said, 
" Consider that growth of miraculous myth which overshadows 
so much of Ethnic history ; do you acknowledge that? Think 
of the superstitious fables reported even by Livy, how do you 
propose to deal with them ? May not even disastrous conse- 
quences follow as respects revealed truth, by taking half-mea- 
sures with Ethnic fables instead of cutting them all up root 
and branch ? Thus, if you allow any credit to the miraculous 
statements of a Suetonius, or Plutarch, or Livy, how are you 
to act when Livy records that an ox was reported to have 
spoken T' Now my answer to all this is just that dictated by 
common sense and endorsed by reason. Weigh Livy's story 
by the balance already referred to in this Homily. Decide on 
it by its credibility in itself, and by its final cause on the one 
hand ; and by the evidence alleged in its support on the other. 
And do this, too, placing it side by side with the case of 
Balaam and his ass. Now the innate incredibility of the ass's 
speaking is the very same as that of the ox's. But, then, 
there is a difference in the circumstances, namely, important 
lessons touching man's treatment of the lower animals were 
taught by the Scriptural miracle, lessons, as we shall see in 
next Homily, taught along with the highest religious truths in 
the pagan mysteries, but quite absent from Livy*s myth. 
Besides, and here I stand on triumphant ground, I urge on 
my Voltairian opponents to show any thing in Livy that 
will approach the predictions uttered by the inspired, yet 
madly-wicked master of that ass. Putting aside the prophe- 
cies, I would ask them to match from Livy or any Roman 
writer this dictum respecting the most High, " God is not a 
man that He should lie, nor the son of man that He should 
repent ; hath He said and shall He not do it, hath he sworn 
and shall he not make it good ? " It is because the Scriptural 
miracles are bound up in the same bundle with Scriptural 
truth, and with the standing miracle of prophecy, that we who 
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have not witnessed them, can yet confidently accept them as 
real and true ; while, on the other hand, letting our judgment 
hang in suspense respecting such miracles as we saw recorded 
concerning Julius CsBsar, Constantine, and Julian the Apos- 
tate, we unhesitatingly reject Livy's statement, " bos locutus 
est," or Plutarch's story of the laurel sprouting from the base 
of Pompey's statue on the death of Caesar. In a word, view- 
ing ethnic history as I do from the religious ground, I no more 
forget the three grand principles of possibility, probability, and 
credibility than Voltaire, Strauss, or Benan do 5 only I under- 
stand and apply them in the Theistic and Christian and reli- 
gious sense not in the Atheistic, Deistic, and profane sense. 

Only one other point remains to be considered, namely, the 
ambiguity alleged as an objection even against cases of vatici- 
nation allowed to present marks of the superhuman. I con- 
fine myself to this matter, for I have already admitted the 
existence of an unlimited amount of deliberate equivocation, 
found in the responses of the pagan oracles, as was shown by 
Eusebius and others. But what I desire to show is, that a 
certain amount of ambiguity does not utterly disprove the 
credibility of a response which bears clear marks of the super- 
natural. And I insist the rather on this point, since it pre- 
sents an opportunity of indicating the correct practical view to 
be taken both of oracular vaticination and of vaticination by 
dreams. Fortunately, the right view can be stated, I believe, 
very briefly thus : As a general rule, prophecy is not meant 
to supersede the employment of man's own reason, conscience, 
judgment, and sense of responsibility. In fact, not even the 
clearest prophecies of Scripture are meant to convey explicit 
instruction for the guidance of individuals or nations ; on the 
contrary, we are told that they are not of private interpreta- 
tion, but intended to be made quite explicit and clear only in 
the result. This is done to leave intact man's responsibility, 
and as a guard against superstition. For one grand root of 
superstition is just the desire of man to be relieved of the 
necessity of exercising his own powers, and to be carried 
mechanically along a charmed path. Cases of Divine inter- 
ference have occurred, intended apparently to correct this 
superstition, for example, there is the case of Hamilcar, Han- 
nibal's father, who dreamed during his siege of Syracuse, that 
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next day he should be in the city, and so assuredly he was, 
but as a captive taken in a sortie, and not as captor. A mix- 
ture of this moral lesson, and of the lesson of mercy, appears 
in the ambiguous answer to Croesus ; for he was deceived to 
his ultimate gain, rather than loss, seeing that the very great- 
ness of his overthrow ultimately procured for him compassion, 
forgiveness, and even favour from C3rrus. Even prophecies of 
Scripture will lead men astray, and often have done so, when 
rashly and narrowly interpreted. At the same time, no one 
will deny that they are fitted and intended to convey, even 
before their full accomplishment, important warning, counsel 
and encouragement ; and this the more completely in propor- 
tion to the reverence, the care, and the humility with which 
they are studied in connection with the entire body of Divine 
truth. And so is it, I believe, with those common or even 
secular manifestations, as I would call them, which Qod has 
vouchsafed in every age, and does vouchsafe unto men, and 
especially in critical circumstances to such as fear Him. In- 
stead of supplanting common sense, prudence, and judgment, 
they are rather intended to be as a rule interpreted by these, 
and to stimulate these. And when thus understood and em- 
ployed, they are as great blessings as men have to thank God 
for. So have many Pagans, so have many Jews, so have 
many Christians confessed. 
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THE ETHOTC DOCTRINES AS TO TEMPORAL RETRI- 
BUTIONS AND FUTURE JUDGMENT. 

CONCLUSION. 



" la He the God of the Jews only f is He not also of the Gentiles ? Yea, of 

the Gentiles also."— Boicaks in. 7. 



I HAVE frequently, during the delivery of these Homilies, 
experienced regret at being unable, for several reasons, to 
illustrate them by quotations from the Greek and Latin Classics, 
such as were not merely continually suggesting themselves, 
but forming, almost as matter of course, the ground-work and 
proof of my afiirmations or arguments. And this regret is 
felt more keenly on my now entering on this discourse, than 
on the occasion of my delivering any of the previous ones. 
All that made such quotations desirable, — for example, the 
sense of reality they aflford, and the pleasure which their 
beauty excites, — all this is present to my mind most vividly 
now, and causes me to regret an absence which, to a certain 
extent, maims and detracts from my treatment of my subject. 
Even could I have given artistic fulness to my Homilies, and 
could I have given pleasure to you, by having at hand good 
translations, especially of poetical passages, want of time and 
space, besides other obstacles, would have prevented my using 
them much. And, of course, the difficulty is much enhanced 
—or rather, in a sense, becomes insurmountable — when one 
is reduced more or less to the necessity of employing the 
Greek or Latin text. It is a difficulty, however, that makes 
me rather melancholy, as I think of the many bright moral 
religious and poetical gems, — gems in spirit and truth, as well 
as in rhythmic form and beauty, which one is thus compelled 
to forego the use of. 

The first topic to which I would ask your attention at this 
time, is the belief of the Pagans respecting the moral govern- 
ment of men by God in time through a system of retribution. 
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That this wan not only believed by them, but recognized and 
acted on, in many ways, cannot be gainsaid. The most obvious 
and general, and also not the least striking, acknowledgement 
of it was made by them, when they universally based domestic 
and civil government on the truth of religion, and acknowledged 
it to be authorized by Divine sanctions. 

I. The Homeric poems show clearly that the heroic kings 
I Govern- were held to rule as by a Divine right over their 
ment accord- respective families, tribes, nations, and kingdoms, 
^ilnfl basal on ^^ ^^^ account they are commonly called in these 
wlimouB poems diogeneis, divinely-sprung, or diotrepheis, 

authorized by divinely-nurtured and trained. And this was in 
Divine eanc- its primary and pure sense and use, a legitimate 

— even a divinely-sanctioned mode of speaking. 
For we find it employed in the Pentateuch even in that i)er- 
fected form which became, through error and corruption, one 
motive to, and cause of, the deification of mortals. Thus, we 
read in Exodus xx. 28, ^* Thou shalt not revile the Gods, nor 
curse the ruler of thy people." That this passage, as Selden 
and many others have ta«ght, really refers to judges and 
other rulers of the people as invested by God \^dth authority, 
and acting as His vicegerents, and not to either the persons of 
the Trinity as some Jews, or to the false Gods of the nations 
as Julian the Apostate, affirmed, appears plainly from St Paul's 
allusive use of it.^ For in contrast with the one living and 
true God, the Father, and the one only real Lord, His Son 
Jesus Christ, St Paul speaks of "Gods many, and lords 
many." He meant thereby certainly, rather what he elsewhere 
describes as " all that is called God, and is reverenced," and 
above which the man of sin exalteth himself, than those false 
gods or idols, who, as he expressly says, are nothing.^ Among 
the Greeks, then, was handed down this view of civil and 
political rule which, apparently, had been witnessed to during 
a lengthened primaeval period by Melchizedek, the King of 
Salem, and special type of our Divine Lord, Jesus Christ. 
"Next to God and daimona," said Pythagoras, in the spirit of 
this true philosophy, '* the highest reverence is due to parents 
and legislators." 

> See the remarka of Bishop Patrick on this passage in his Commentary. 
* Comp. 2 Thess. ii. 4 ; and 1 Cor. viii. 4. 
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But we find the same view entertained among the Eastern 
nations and in Egypt, and represented in these regions in 
accordance with the character of their religious tenets. For 
it is just an extreme corruption of this view which led the 
Egyptians, Babylonians, and later Persians to give their kings 
the name of the Sun in some one or other of its forms, such as 
Bel, or Mithras ; and even to teach that the Divinity dwelt 
in their persons, and clothed them with a portion of his hon- 
our and majesty. In fact, it was the " Divine right of kings " 
and rulers carried to a superstitious extreme, that countenanced 
Eastern tyranny, and gave rise to the absurd principle that 
laws and ordinances once passed could not be altered. Still, 
the doctrine that government by men is a vicegerency for God, 
and is folly sanctioned by Qod when conducted according to 
truth, equity, and justice, formed the very basis of domestic, 
civil, and political authority, especially in early times. The 
reality of the rule of the Heavens — the superhuman, unearthly 
and immortal powers, however conceived or named, — over indi- 
viduals and nations, was taught civilly and politically as well 
as from its being a part of religion. It was in the strength of this 
principle that a father possessed entire power over his children ; 
that one of the Heroic Kings would punish on the spot and with 
his own hand the evil-doing or insolent in private or in public 
life ; and that war was pronounced and carried on imder Divine 
sanctions until due chastisement had been inflicted on national 
offenders. 

The previous remarks have referred more particularly to the 
earliest and heroic ages, when the relations both in private 
life between individuals, and in public life between the rulers 
and ruled were comparatively very simple and direct. But 
the very same principles are seen at work in the reorganizing 
of states on their emergence from their earlier condition, and 
passage into the more completely organized and, consequently, 
more complex conditions of advancing civilization. Here the 
Divine power and authority are recognized, and Divine sanc- 
tions are declared or appealed to. Nothing perhaps could 
illustrate and prove this more completely than the following 
elegy by Solon, written by the great Athenian Legislator as one 
of many warnings to his enfranchized fellow-citizens, and 
quoted nearly three hundred years afterwards by Demosthenes 
in one of his famous speeches : — 
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By Jo7e*s decree, and will of blessed immortal Gkxls, 

Our own lov'd city neV shall be destroyed, 
For Pallas, great-minded, mighty-sired Athena 

Overseeing, with hands beneath, shall bear her up. 
Themselves, indeed, a mighty state by folly to destroy 

The citizens resolve, placing their trust in wealth, 
And the unjust mind of demagogues : their doom — 

From pride excessive many woes to bear ; 
For lust they know not to restrain, nor to adorn, 

With wisdom's constant presence, a quiet life. 

Yea ! the wealth-grasping, with evil deeds they serve, 

Nor sacred trusts, nor public wealth respecting. 
Both they seize ; to rapine each his own way takes, 

Nor guard they Dikd^s sacred store, 
Who, though silent, knows the things that shall be ere they are. 

And in due time coming shall in full repay. 
A sore full-formed, inevitable, this comes to every state. 

Which either quick doth reach an evil servitude. 
Or civil strife, and slumbering war are stirred, 

Which of many states the cherished youth have slain ; 
And by its enemies a much-loved state is ruined 

Quickly, in synods that imjustly treat its friends. 
Among th* enfranchis'd swarm such ills q& these : to distant lands 

Are carry^d multitudes of labouring poor. 
Sold to slavery, and manacled with chains unseemly : 
Likewise the public evil reaches each particular home, 

And even willingly the doors of entrance halls admit it ; 
Above the lofty barrier it bounds and each discovers — 

Even such as fleeing lurk in secret rooms. 
To teach Athenians these things me a strong desire impells : 

lliat lawlessness unto a state most numerous ills procures ; 
But all things well-arranged and wisely-knit good government to viewpresents, 
Around the unjust it quickly throws restraining bonds, 
The rude it mollifies, lust it restrains, pride it impairs, 

And Ate*s sprouting buds it withers and destroys : 
It straightens, too, the paths of Dik^, the works of vaulting pride 

It humbles, and works of strife it lays to rest, — 
At rest too it lays the troublousness of bitter witith, harmonious. 

And wisely-ordered under it aro all affairs of men.* 

Nothing could testify more clearly than this, that as, in the 
opinion of such enlightened founders of states, or reformers and 
legislators, to make just laws and wise and beneficent provisions 
in a state was just to co-operate with and carry out the Divine 
will, 80 were the Divine concurrence and favour to be as certainly 
reckoned upon in the case of obedience, as the Divine anger 

^ Quoted by Demosthenes in his speech, De Falsa Legatione. 
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and consequent punishments in the case of injustice and 
anarchy. This truth comes clearly out in the words of the 
above elegy, addressed to the most intellectual and the freest 
of the Greek Commonwealths, and so remarkably resembling 
in certain respects the declaration by Moses of reward promised 
by God to the obedience, and punishment to the disobedience 
of the Jews.^ But it is taught as clearly in the original insti- 
tutions, and throughout the history of the Kingdom, the 
Commonwealth, and the Empire of Rome. The Roman 
Constitution formed throughout a consecrated and religious 
institution. The senate-house was always a temple ; and 
popular assemblies were held under religious sanctions. The 
right conduct of private, civil, and political life was thus pro- 
vided for in a religious spirit, implying the all-important truth 
that such right conduct, exercised out of respect to the laws, wasa 
religious duty whose fulfilment would surely be blessed. Pietaa, 
piety, with the Romans, meant such a law-abiding life. An 
unjust and disobedient life on the other hand was Tiefastum, a 
thing profane and accursed by God and man, as well as aceledv/m 
or wicked. And similarly was their conduct influenced towards 
states, deemed just and friendly, or unjust and hostile. 
Religion sanctified all these things, carrying along with it — as 
it was believed — ^its sanctions of blessing or of curse. One of the 
most solemn events in Rome was the opening for war, or clos- 
ing in peace, of that grand Providential symbol with the 
Romans, the temple of Janus. 

II. But besides making civil and political power a Divine 

institution for the protection and furtherance of 

tion by direct well-doing, and all its blessed consequences, by 

Divine inter- the enactment and administering of ffood laws, 

lerence. o o ' 

and for the punishment, at the same time, of evil- 
doing and violence, the Ethnics still further acknowledged 
and taught the immediate interference of the Divine rule in 
human and terrestrial affairs. Indeed they confessed the 
necessity there is for such a rule, and acknowledged its reality 
in all its thoroughness and greatness — often, it may be, with a 
deep tinge of misunderstanding and misinterpretation, but 
often, too, with remarkable fidelity to the truth. They saw 

1 Deuteronomy chape, xxiii. and xxxiii. inclusive. 
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the necessity for the exercise of this unerring and supreme 
power, in that comparative ignorance, shortsightedness, and 
imperfection of all mere human authority and power, through 
which crime, injustice, and oppressive violence must firequently 
escape their just reward, unless the unsleeping and onmipresent 
vision, and the unfailing resources and resistless onset of Omni- 
potence were exercised. They acknowledged, in innumerable 
instances, the manifestation of Divine knowledge, and the 
making bare of the Divine arm in this way, to support among 
men that reign of justice, equity, and humanity, which, apart 
from this, threatened at times altogether to break down. 
They saw all this, indeed, too often through the refracting and 
distorting medium of their polytheistic or other errors ; but 
still they feli it strongly : and that, too, often through such 
clear and demonstrative exhibitions of Divine interference as 
could not fail to produce most wholesome instruction. 

Taking even the Homeric Poems, the " canonical books " of 
the classical Pagans, it may be seen clearly in them that, to 
begin with, the differing lots of men are attributed to the 
Divine arrangement: — 

Two urns by Jove's high throne have ever stood, 
The source of evil one, and one of good ; 
From these the cup of mortal man he fills, 
Blessings to these, to those distributes ills ; 
To most he mingles both.^ 

Again one of their noblest similes describes the wrath of heaven 
sending forth devastating judgment on the lawless and evil : — 

Not with less noise, with less impetuous force, 
The tide of Trojans urge their desperate course, 
Than when in autumn Jove his fury pours. 
And earth is laden with incessant showers 
(When guilty mortals break th* eternal laws, 
Or judges bribed betray the righteous cause ;) 
From their deep beds he bids the rivers rise, 
And opens all the flood-gates of the skies : 
Th' impetuous torrents from their hills obey, 
Whole fields are drowned, and mountains swept away ; 
Loud roars the deluge, till it meets the main ; 
And trembling man sees all his labours vain.' 

> Pope's Iliad, xxiv., 663. » Pope's Iliad, xvi. 464. 
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Such is a pagan comment e converao on the truth of St Paul's 
statement that God made Himself known by sending rain from 
heaven, and fruitful seasons, to fill the heart of man with food 
and gladness. And what is the Odyssey but a beautiful 
religious romance of Paganism, teaching how God rewards 
domestic fidelity and love, and visits in due time with fitting 
recompense unlawful and unholy selfishness ? It illustrates as 
completely Pagan belief as to the superintendence exercised 
by the Heavens over men in private and domestic life ; as the 
Iliad and iEneid, with all their faults, fulfil the same function as 
respects public and national life. It is things like these that 
counterbalance the gross evils of Pagan peetry. And what 
gives peculiar weight, as an example to the testimony borne 
to such truths by Homer, was his universal influence at first 
among the Greeks and ultimately throughout the Pagan 
world. It has been remarked truly that quotations from 
Homer, in the Greek Classics, occur just as do quotations 
from the Bible in the literature of modern Europe. The style 
of Herodotus is Homeric in many respects. 

But historians, dramatists, and philosophers, united in tes- 
tifying to the same great truth, inasmuch as they all taught 
the existence and Continued operation of a divine Nemesis, 
illustrating it by their historical records or dramatic represen- 
tation of heroic or historic characters. This Nemesis — a 
name originating in the Greek verb, meaning to divide or dis- 
tribute — carries on its face the meaning of the grand doctrine 
it signifies. It was truly a grand doctrine conveyed by this 
term, and which the great old Ethnic teachers even preached 
by history (as on occasion of the Ethnic inauguration of history 
by Herodotus, according to the beautiful legend of the public 
reading of his work), or from their theatres, or from their 
schools. This Nemesis meant a universal system of correction 
and equipoise, maintained by the Heavens in respect to man- 
kind and terrestrial affairs, in accordance with which crime 
and guilt were surely encountered at last, rewarded according 
to their desert by the far-seeing and sure, though slow-footed 
Dikd (or Justice), and by which all excessive pride too was 
sooner or later arrested and pitched down, yea, by which even 
prosperity that had become unmeasured, and was really a kind 
of morbid growth, was also undermined and abased. This 
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doctrine forms the foundation of the immortal work of Hero- 
dotus, or rather forms the spiritual and moral framework on 
which the body of his history is symmetrically and beautifully 
formed. What gives this work the greatest value as regards 
our subject, is the extraordinary opportunities enjoyed by its 
author through his cosmopolitanism, the result of his personal 
investigations and acquaintanceship in almost all the ancient 
nations, and his consequent familiarity with Ethnic thoughts 
and feelings at large. The correctness, too, of the judgment 
of the " Father of History," respecting one movement of this 
Nemesis, — a very grand one, because affecting the Greek race 
on the one hand, and the Asiatic on the other — ^has been 
established by the ultimate result of that movement, which 
appeared long after the historian's date. I mean the correct- 
ness of Herodotus's opinion founded on the facts recorded by 
him, that the verdict of the divine Nemesis was in favour of 
the Greeks, in their noble struggle against the apparently 
overwhelming Persian power ; and that in accordance with 
this verdict, the Divine power co-operated with the human in 
supporting the Greek cause as that of liberty, and enlighten- 
ment, and advance, against the Persian, as now become 
tyrannic, corrupt, and retrogressive. The final subjugation of 
Asia itself, by the Greek power under Alexander, sealed as 
correct the judgment of Herodotus, and gives us confidence in 
the truth of his judgment in other cases.^ 

The Pagans discerned too, and taught, that, in the conduct 
of this system of retributive rule, the very elements and frame- 
work of the universe either appeared to sympathize with the 
operation of the moral world, or to co-operate in the execution 
of the plans of the Great Ruler. And I am thankful that, in 
corroboration of this statement, I am not left to appeal to 
poets like Homer, Virgil, and Lucan,^ or to professedly re- 
ligious historians like Herodotus, Xenophon, or Plutarch. 
Thucydides himself, the most reticent as respects religion of 
all ancient historians, even he bears unequivocal testimony 
that before the breaking out of the great struggle between 
Athens and Sparta, which ultimately destroyed the pure Greek 

1 See section xii. of Remarks on the Life and Writings of Herodotus, in toI. 
iv. of Baohr's edition. 

' As, for example, in the Pharsalia, Lib. i., 521, 570. 
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power, and during the continuance of that struggle, universal 
nature seemed to sympathize with the fatal conflict. Thus he 
says (as translated by Hobbes) — "And those things which, 
concerning former tivne, there went a fame of, but in fact 
rarely confirmed, were nxyw made credible ; as earthquakes, 
general to the greater part of the world, and most violent 
withal ; eclipses of the sun, oftener than is reported of any 
former time ; great droughts in some places, and thereby 
famine ; and that which did none of the least hurt, but de- 
stroyed also its part, the plague. All these evils entered 
together with this war, which began from the time that the 
Athenians and Feloponesians broke the league, which, imme- 
diately after the conquest of Euboea, had been concluded 
between them for thirty years." ^ As the Pagan historian thus 
affirms that his faith in ancient records of a sympathetic and 
synchronizing action between the spiritual and physical, was 
confirmed by his own experience, so will his judgment encourage 
me to accept as true similar recorded remarkable pneumatico- 
physical crises of a great kind, even though the recorded sneers 
of a Macaulay may be alleged against them, or though a Qrote, 
or even a mitred Thirlwall, may set themselves to explain 
away what a Homer had sang (as we have seen) of God's fre- 
quent dealings with the unjust, or historians like Justin, 
Polybius, Pausanius, and after them Prideaux had narrated. 
Macaulay's well-known reasoning against anything more than 
coincidence, in the remarkable advantages given to William 
the Third by the very elements at the time of our Revolution, 
justifies my reference to him. Similarly have Grote and 
Thirlwall treated the remarkable overthrow, and almost de- 
struction, through storms and an earthquake, as much as by 
the Greeks themselves, of the Gallic army under Brennus, by 
which the Temple at Delphi was saved, Greek civilization was 
protected, and the flood of barbarism was driven back north- 
wards, to be restrained till its time for overflowing at length 
came under different circumstances, six hundred years later. 
All this, as narrated by the ancients, and after them by 
Prideaux, have Grote and Thirlwall either ignored or explained 
away, giving to their readers in the one case a most maimed 



^ ThucydideSy Book i., chap, xxiii. 

O 
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account, and in the other a mere caput mortuum of ra- 
tionalism.^ It was to the treatment of history in a spirit that 
discerned the Divine as well as the human and the physical 
in mundane affairs, that excited Macaulay's wrathful scorn, 
and made him fall foul of historians like Herodotus and 
Xenophon, in an article on History in the Edinburgh Review, 
which, however, only proved how utterly dry, hard and anti- 
spiritualistic his own philosophy was.^ I speak thus because 
his sentence passed on these writers, especially on Xenophon, 
was indiscriminating and altogether unjustifiable. The honest 
and scrupulous care with which Herodotus examined every- 
thing thought worthy of examination, and recorded the result 
of his inquiries, has amply earned for him the reverence ex- 
pressed in his name of — The Father of History. Jl^© exist- 
ence of Xenophon's Memorabilia also ought to have been a 
sufficient safeguard against any depreciatory attack on him. 
And, in a word, setting the apparently godless philosophy of 
Macaulay against the confessed superstition of Herodotus and 
Xenophon, Macaulay in comparison with the Pagans must still 
lose all the worth and weight which the genuine gold of a true 
religious philosophy alone gives to literary work. I say this 
in the interests of truth, and not because I dislike Macaulay — 
the very reverse being the case. 

III. But, moreover, it cannot be questioned, that in addi- 

tion to the moral and religious truths and doc- 

nic Eschato- trines already stated, the doctrine of a future state 

lomcal tenets Qf beinff in which sin and crime are punished, and 

and doctrmes. , ° . •*• 

piety and justice are rewarded, was as the rule 
everywhere believed in the ancient Ethnic world, and even in 
various ways taught and enforced with all possible solemnity. 
As a matter of course, there branched ofiF from the fundamental 
truths on this subject, an endless variety in the representation 
of the forms in which judgment was passed on men in a future 
state ; and of the conditions in which the good and the wicked 
were respectively placed in consequence of that judgment. In 

1 History of England, vol. ii., comp. pp. 483 and 487. Comp. Prideaux's 
The Old and New Testaments Connected, vol. iii., pp. 44, 45 ; Qrote's History 
of Greece, voL xii., p. 527 ; and Thirlwall's History of Greece, vol. viiL 66, 69. 

' Romance of History, Edinlmrgh Review, voL xxxvii. 
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this, as in other departments of religious truth as conceived by 
the Ethnics that have come under our notice, a multitude of 
myths fashioned out of a variety of individual or national cir- 
cumstances arose to pervert, confuse, and injure truth. Add 
to this that myths proper to one country were transported in 
the course of time into other countries, where, of course, the 
new comers either jostled the original dwellers, or formed 
strange alliances with them ; add also, that a change in prac- 
tice as to that significant matter, the " last rites," arising in 
one quarter, sometimes travelled right across the nations, and 
so broke up what there appears good reason to believe, was 
the original " ritual " for the dead : — Add, I say, all these cir- 
cumstances, and it will at once appear that the Ethnic tenets 
and doctrines respecting death, judgment, and a future state 
of being present as complete an imbivglio, as any portion 
of their religious belief whatever. Nevertheless, the funda- 
mental truths are all there. Besides, if the myths cannot be 
all disentangled and explained, or the causes of confusion be 
all clearly traced along their lines of action to their source, 
still enough may be learned to assure us that all these myths 
and various practices were either accretions formed on a pure 
fundamental creed, or variations in the observance of rites that 
originated under a Divine guidance of our ineradicably reli- 
gious and also mortal nature. 

The Ethnic nations all held that at death the soul or spirit 
passed in some way or another, and after some process of judg- 
ment or another into a condition of well-being and felicity, or 
of suffering and woe. Amongst many other proofs that the 
ancient Egyptians held this belief, is a very striking one 
brought to light only in recent times. We refer to that " Book 
of the Dead," containing amongst other things what may be 
called the Ailicles of Judgment, which was commonly con- 
signed with the embalmed body of the dead to the sarcophagus 
and tomb.^ As already referred to in an early Homily, the 
Persians also held the doctrine of the passage of the soul at 
death through judgment into a state of good or evil ; and at 
that time we quoted Plato's narration of a remarkable vision 
Zoroaster had of the future states of the righteous and un- 
righteous respectively.^ Not only the Brahmans and Hindus, 

* 8ee Appendix VI. ' Sec page 73. 
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but other races in India — but certainly the Brahmans agreed 
with Persians and Bactrians in holding this doctrine.^ As 
respects the Canaanites, I would give this curious indirect 
proof of their holding this doctrine also, namely, the circum- 
stance that from the Canaanitish colonists of Crete, the Hel- 
lenes or Greeks proper, received their myths respecting Minos 
and Rhadamanthus, the judges in Hades of departed souls. In 
later times the Romans shared largely in the Greek mythical 
beliefs, having dropped apparently as well the Etruscan modes 
of thought on this subject, as the Etruscan modes of sepulture. 
Our scanty knowledge of the Etruscans, caused by the want of 
all literary remains, keeps us much in the dark respecting 
their belief in a future life ; but as our most abundant and 
important information about them is collected from their rock 
sepulchres, so do their habits as to burial indicate their reten- 
tion, along with the Egyptians, and indeed, also with the 
Jews, of primaeval conceptions of a future state of being. 
Lack of records prevents us more than even in the case 
of the Etruscans from knowing what the earlier Celtic and 
other colonizers of Northern and Western Europe believed; 
but facts would appear to warrant this much, at least, that 
they carried with them from their primaeval homes the same 
comparatively pure beliefs and rites connected with death, which, 
as having been held by the Pelasgic or early European settlers, 
were in later times, as we shall see, sought to be preserved in 
one class of the mysteries.^ I shall merely remark that the 
myths of our own more immediate pagan ancestors of Saxony 
and Scandinavia were apparently of comparatively modem 
origin, along with most of their mythology. At the same 
time, this mythology unquestionably presents many remark- 
able analogies, and stands in very curious relations to other 
pagan mythologies.' 

But certain practices handed down from very early times 
among some peoples, appear to indicate as their original source 
knowledge of the Revealed doctrine as to the resuscitation 

1 See description of the Character, Manners, and Customs of the people of 
India, by the Abbe Dubois, Part III., chap. vii. 

' Proofs of this may be seen in Harcourt's Doctrine of the Deluge, and in 
Faber's Mysteries of the Cabiri. 

• See Osbum's Bcligions of the World. 
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to life of the entire human being, not only of the spirit and 
soul, but body also — body, however, in some spiritual and 
higher form — at a time foreordained by God. The declara- 
tion of Job alone, " I know that my Redeemer liveth, and 
that He shall stand at the latter day on the earth : and, 
though after my skin worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh 
shall I see God,"* is sufficient to prove that the Patriarchs 
knew this Christian doctrine. And in accordance with this 
hope spiritually understood, they carefully attended to the 
interment of the dead ; employing, when they could be found, 
such natural burying places as caves, or forming such out of 
rocks when there was need to do so. The same practice was 
evidently followed by the Egyptians ; with numerous super- 
stitious additions and mythical glosses, but with remembrance 
of the all-important central truth respecting judgment, as the 
" Book of the Dead " already spoken of shows.^ That the Etru- 
rians, too, should not only have retained the primaeval practice 
of sepulture in common with the Northern peoples, but been 
so elaborate as they were in forming and decorating their rock- 
hewn tombs, is a remarkable and instructive circumstance. 
They, along with the Egyptians, adhered to the Patriarchal 
practice. The Romans followed the Greek practice, learned 
apparently from the Canaanites with whom it seems to 
have originated, of burning the bodies of the dead and 
preserving the ashes. How this practice arose, there is 
no means of ascertaining exactly : although it appears not 
unreasonable to conclude that it was an offshoot from, or in 
some way connected with, the practice of sacrificing human 
beings by fire to Moloch. The reason assigned for the singular 
practice of the Persians who left the dead exposed in the open 
air, indicates that their original practice must have been the 
normal one of burial. The reason was their esteeming the 
earth sacred, as being one of the elements, and therefore not to 
be profaned by an act like burial. Before this superstitious 
opinion sprang up among them, the practice of the Persians 
must have been like that of the Jews and Egyptians ; and the 



> Job xix, 26. — The Monuments, says Osbum, prove that the Egyptians 
knew the resurrection of the body, see ** The Religions of the World. 
' Appendix VI. 
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tomb . of Cyrus at Pasargadae, as well a^ others, proves that 
the practice of burial was never quite forsaken by them.^ 

IV, It deserves to be specially recalled to remembrance in 

this connection that investigations into the natural 

Btitutions^by grounds of our belief in man's immortality, and of 

which the the hope of a blessed immortal life as the reward 

temporal and /» t« it r j • _j.j.j a ^ 

eternal reali- ^* ^ religious lite, formed an important department 
ties of religion in ancient philosophy. The deathbed dialogue 
sanctions between Socrates and his friends turned on this 
were enfor- momentous theme, and in that dialogue may be 

read an admirable resumi of the natural grounds 
of hope in God. But a consideration of the time at our dis- 
posal warns me to waive this view of our subject in favour of 
another, which both falls in more completely with that repre- 
sentation of national beliefs, I am desirous to set forth ; and 
which will as well supply proof of certain statements occa- 
sionally put forth by us in these Homilies, as show the great 
importance attached by the ancient Pagans to the doctrines 
now engaging our attention. Such, I believe, is the bearing 
on our subject of the ancient Mysteries. 

These institutions received their name from the circum- 
stance that they professed to be the means of initiating or 
instructing those persons who were admitted to them into the 
hidden and true meaning of religion. The persons thus initiated 
were described as the Memuemdnoiy the instructed, from the 
verb mueo to instruct. They were all secret associations, for 
their members were strictly prepared for admission, and bound 
by solemn obligations not to divulge what they learned or saw 
in them. These institutions were numerous. Indeed, just as 
we have seen that every ancient nation by its public creed 
testified to man's immortality, and that most of them clung to 
funeral rites indicative of the hope of resurrection, so did 
every ancient nation possess its mysteries, which had for their 
object to uphold the religious truths that animate the hope 
of immortality, or in which were observed rites intended to 
explain and enforce the conduct suitable to those who cherished 
and wished to realize that hope. There were the mysteries of 
Isis in Egypt, of Mithras in Persia, of Cybele in Phrygia, of 

> Hyde's Beligio Vetonim Persarum. 
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Samothrace in Northern Greece, and of Eleusis in Southern 
Greece; the Etrurians had their mysteries; Rome first shared 
in those of Eleusis, and then appropriated all the mysteries of 
the world ; the Druids had their mysteries ; and certain most 
curious archaeological remains appear to prove very clearly 
that, before Druidism prevailed, an arkite or diluvian form of 
worship existed in these very islands, common with what had 
also existed elsewhere, even in remote India, and one of whose 
symbols even Baptism continued to be handed down in all the 
mysteries.^ Some of these mysteries were expressly instituted, 
as there is good ground to believe, to preserve in remembrance 
the remains of pure primaeval faith and worship. Such were 
the Samothracian, instituted the first of the Grecian ones in 
the North, as a bulwark of defence for Japhetian or Pelasgic 
beliefs, against the Hellenic mythology. The strange pro- 
phecy of Aeschylus, of Eleusis, in his Prometheus Vinctua — 
uttered, too, by Prometheus himself, the mythical son of 
Japetus or Japheth — to the effect that Jupiter should himself 
one day be dethroned by a son of his own, indicates very 
clearly a spirit animated by a pure Sibylline influence, and 
antagonistic to that comparatively recent and most erroneous 
system which had overcome and buried the primaeval one.* 
Other of the mysteries were instituted, if not directly to pro- 
tect the old and true in opposition to the new and false, still 
to accomplish something similar in the result by correcting 
prevailing error through natural religion and the relics of 
pjrimaeval truth combined, and by supplying some remedy to 
the sinfulness and hopelessness into which unchecked and 
unqualified polytheism and superstition plunged men. 

Notwithstanding that they were secret societies, still a know- 
ledge of the real meaning and object of these mysteries has 
been reached with some clearness by means of significant refer- 
ences to them, or statements made respecting them by ancient 
authors. A treatise, too, by Plutarch De I side et Osiride 
throws much light on the subject. There is another treatise, 
expressly on the subject, that of Jamblicus De i/ysteriia. 
It is quite undoubted respecting them, that, as necessary con- 
ditions to admission, and as an important part of initiation 
two things were imperatively necessary, namely, a confession 

» Faber'8 Cabin, Vol. II. 

« Osburn's The Religions of the World, pp. 93-97. 
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of sins and promise of amendment of life, followed by baptism 
in some form more or less complete. Voltaire, in the article 
Baptism of his Dictionnaire PkUaaophique, using as his 
text the name Mysteries given to Baptism and the Lord's 
Supper in the early churches, and handed down in the Latin, 
Greek, and Eastern Churches to this day, makes it the occa- 
sion of aiming a blow at Christianity, and revealed truth in 
general. Taking advantage of the classification of the so- 
called Christian mysteries with the heathen ones, made to his 
hands, as it were, by the Christians themselves, he turns them 
all into ridicule by insisting on the absurdity of the idea, that 
washing the body with wat^r could cleanse the soul from the 
sin that leads to murder or other crimes, or from the guilt 
that cleaves to all sin. But in fact on this occasion, as on 
many others, Voltaire is as shallow as he is clever and sharp ; 
for not to insist on the benefits of acknowledgment of sinful- 
ness, and even symbolical purification common to the mysteries 
with Christian baptism, it must not be forgotten that this 
practice, so universally followed, was (and the .same thing may 
be said of sacrifice) as completely a portion of primaeval cere- 
monial worship, as was the tenet of immortality and resurrec- 
tion a portion of the primaeval creed, and so a corroboration of 
scriptural and Christian truth. We make this statement in the 
strength of a multitude of consentient archaeological facts and 
ancient testimonies, which may be read by any one who so 
chooses, in that work by the late Vernon Harcourt, entitled 
" The Doctrine of the Deluge," already referred to by us more 
than once.^ And that the ordeal which the initiated went 
through was something real and earnest in some of these 
mysteries, would appear from the fact that even Nero the 
Emperor is said to have refrained from seeking admission to 
the Eleusinian, on account of his consciousness of horrid 
sinfulness,' 

The practice, then, of the confession of their sins and 
crimes with a measure of strictness, accompanied with the 
baptism of the initiated, proves the existence in so far of a 
right moral and religious aim in these mysteries. The excel- 
lence of this aim is enhanced by the endeavour to make them 

^ See also Faber's Dissertation on the Cabin. 

« Warburton's Divine Legation of Moses, vol. i., p. 197, Tegg's edit. IWG. 
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the means, either of protecting a purer but weak faith, against 
an erroneous but popular one, as in the case of both the 
Samothracian and Eleusinian mysteries, or of correcting an 
utterly erroneous system by means of natural religion, and by 
an explanation of gross myths, as in the later mysteries of Isis. 
The works of Plutarch and Jamblicus already mentioned prove 
that this was the case. But besides all this, the imaginations 
and feelings of the initiated appear to have been powerfully 
appealed to by scenic or other modes of representing, in 
contrast with each other, the respective conditions of the good 
and evil in another state of being. It has been strenuously 
contended by Bishop Warburton, in his " Divine Legation of 
Moses," that the representation by Virgil in the sixth book of 
the iSneid of the blessed Elysian fields with their inhabitants 
dwelling in a " purple light " on the one hand, and of the dark 
abodes of horrid suffering and woe in the gloomy Tartarus on 
the other, is just an implicit copy of what was exhibited in 
some of the mysteries. Be this as it may, the grand moral 
and religious end sought to be gained by these secret Pagan 
associations, was just guidance and encouragement, as power- 
ful as they could supply, to the initiated, by which they might 
more successfully pursue the path that leads from the abodes of 
woe, and issues in the realms of immortal life. For that 
there are two grand issues to human life, an evil and accursed 
one to be by all means avoided, and a good and blessed one, to 
be by all means secured, was most assuredly believed .by the 
ancient Pagan nations, as their legislators, historians, and 
philosophers taught them, or their poets like Pindar thus 
sang to them : — 

Alike by night, for ever, 

Alike by day, enlightened by the sun, 

A life unknown to pain the righteous live : 

They with no labouring hands disturb the earth, 

Nor waters of the sea, 

Seeking to gain a meagre sustenance ; 

But high among the honoured of the gods, 

All who rejoice in truth and equity 

Shall pass a tearless age. 

But with the wicked shall be frightful pain. 

All too who thrice have boldly dared 

To live, to die, and live again, 
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And stfl] from ererrthing onjcbrt hare kept their souls, 

God's waj presenriog to the towers of Krooos, 

Where breathe the oceanic air^ 

Around the island of the blessed, 

And golden flowers shine forth : 

Some, land-produced, from beauteous [^ants depend ; 

Others the water bears and nounshes : 

Garlands and chaplets woven from these thej carry. 

This their lot by righteous sentences of Rhadamanthua, 

Whom Father Kronos, Reah's husband. 

Keeps close assessor to his throne, the highest far of aU.** ' 

I have given this passage at such length for the sake of those 
elements of moral, spiritual, and religious beauty which it pre- 
sents to view, and which I need scarcely say shine out widi a 
far different lustre from the original than from the literal 
translation they are presented in. They are remarkable finom 
the mythological element having been reduced in them to the 
smallest dimensions, and cut into the form least objectionable 
and least counteractive of pure moral and religious tnith. One 
thing, however, is very noticeable in them, namely, the use of 
the Pythagorean form of the doctrine of Metempsychosis in the 
expression — *' Thrice ... to live, to die, and live again." 
Metempsychosis was in fact the heathen form of the doctrine 
of Purgatory, and as employed by Pindar its moral effect is 
blameless, however baseless or even unwarrantable may be the 
doctrine itself. I take occasion more willingly to notice it, 
because I am inclined to think that this very doctrine, as 
understood and taught in some ages and countries, and notably 
in Egypt, may have given rise to the obligation of kindness to 
animals come under by those initiated in the mysteries. As 
is well known, the doctrine of Metempsychosis was sometimes 
held as meaning the passage of the human soul into the bodies 
of brutes of various kinds by way of punishment, correction, 
and final improvement; kindness to the lower animals, then, 
even on this account, and apart from other reasons, was a good 
practical consequence flowing directly from the doctrine. But 
however this may be, it is pleasing to reflect that mercy to the 
animal creation should have not only been taught in these 

* Pindar, Olymp. ii. The first ten lines of this version are taken from voL 
ii., pp. 3«36-7 of Jebb's Literal Translation of the Book of Psalms. The re- 
mainder has been added as I best could. 
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heathen mysteries as a religious duty, but that an obligation 
should have been come under by the initiated to exercise 
mercy to those dumb creatures of God.^ 

V. Even supposing that the Initiators into these Mysteries, 
V. The utter ^^ Mystagogues, Bs they were called by the Greeks, 
insufficiency had a much clearer and fuller knowledge to impart 
means for ^ their disciples than we have reason to believe 
remedying that they possessed, still would their system have 
religious evils been quite vitiated and maimed by two inherent 
and leading evils. The first of these evils consisted in the 

men in the • i • /• n i 

way of truth Mystenes being, after all, only a compromise with 
and salvation, ^j^^ j^^g^ religious and moral imposture which 

brooded over the nations, like an atmosphere laden as well 
with all noxious and pestiferous as with all violent and cruel 
influences. The same spirit of compromise which' led the 
strongest individual spirits to halt in their opposition to the 
monstrous system under which they lived, infected in like 
manner with weakness even associations of men. Thus that 
same Aeschylus who made Prometheus, though chained to the 
rock, defy Jupiter to his face, and prophesy his downfall before 
a son mightier than himself, still compromised the matter in 
the third part of his Trilogy, in which Jupiter wa« represented 
as appeased, and Prometheus as delivered from his torments.* 
So in like manner did the best instructed and most intelligent 
of the Mystagogues and their disciples consent to conform 
themselves to that monstrous pagan establishment, and to look 
on passively while the world at large conformed.^ Not only 
so ; for, in the second place, these Mysteries were both con- 
ducted in secret, and those who were permitted to take part 
in them were solemnly obliged not to divulge what they had 
seen and learned. This practice doubtless originated in the 
same false prudence and misnamed wisdom in which the com- 
promise with the dominant system of superstition in its worst 
— because its popular, most widely-spread and influential — 
form was entered into. The Mystagogues and their followers 

* Warburton's Divine Legation of Moses, vol. i. p. 197. 
' Same reference to Osbum, as at page 215. 

* Thus Cicero, as has been already seen (Homily V.), and many others with 
him, knew that the gods of the nations were mere deified men. " 
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were kept in countenance by others in this matter of silence, 
just as in the matter of compromising. For many of the 
philosophers indulged in a similar practice, inasmuch as they 
had what they called esoteric, inner or secret doctrines, com- 
municated only to the few, while they employed exoteric, 
outer or common doctrines, for the world at large. 

As on former occasions, during the delivery of these dis- 
courses, so here again we see a total opposition between 
Christianity (aye, and Judaism also) and Paganism. The 
Gospel, too, was styled a Mystery, for "great is the mystery 
of godliness ;" and Christians are said to be initiated inU) it, 
the very same word ttiu^o being applied to both. But the 
Gospel was only styled a Mystery because the exact character 
of the great salvation promised by it from of old was not fully 
divulged till the " fulness of times," when Christ had appeared 
to teach mankind, to suffer death in their room, and then to 
rise again, bringing life and immortality to light. After this, 
the work of the apostles and disciples of Christ was to make 
the great salvation thus accomplished known to men every- 
where, without exception, beginning at Jerusalem. And men 
were only said to be initiated into that Mystery in the sense 
of being themselves enlightened and made wise unto salvation, 
and with the view of their testifying unto others, by example 
and precept, of the greatness of this salvation. This is the 
rule laid down in Revelation, old and new, in the Law and in 
the Gospel. And that it is the right rule to be followed with 
regard to all truth as opposed to error — and especially with 
regard to moral and religious truth as opposed to moral and 
religious error — appears clear even a priori. For to maintain 
any other rule is, in fact, just to give the supreme place to 
error, falsehood, and the father of lies. Or to make the un- 
compromising maintenance of truth against error only an 
exceptional duty, to be fulfilled only when worldly wisdom 
and worldly interests fully approve, is scarcely one whit better. 
But experience, besides, confirms the view that the rule laid 
down in the Law and in the Gospel is the only right and wise 
one. For under the system of compromise and secresy. 
Paganism continued to flourish as much as ever, and was only 
at last overcome by the uncompromising opposition rendered 
to it by the followers and disciples of Christ. And so, in 
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later times, under so-called Christian systems, compromise and 
secresy have never prevailed against any firmly-established 
erroneous system : they only help to swell its supporters in 
appeaiance, and in reality to arm it with more power. Open, 
honest, thorough opposition, continued even in weakness till 
God's appointed time for the overthrow of the spiritual 
oppressor comes, that ever has been, and ever can only be, 
the true and successful way of fighting error. It was the way 
followed by the prophets, under the guidance of the Spirit of 
the Lord. It was the way of our Lord himself, when he would 
neither compromise with the " blind leaders, who yet saw," 
nor cease from declaring the truth even to the " generation of 
vipers that were deaf, yet heard." It was the way of His 
apostles, and of all the martyrs, who ceased not from their 
labours of uncompromising opposition, till they gained the 
grandest victory (always excepting our Lord's own victory 
over sin and death) ever achieved — the victory over idolatrous 
Paganism. 

VI. We have now at last reached the highest region of 
VL Summa- contemplation and belief occupied by the prae- 
tion of our Christian Ethnics, and in doing so, we have also 

entire state- o » 

mentand arrived at the proposed limit of our Homilies, 
argument. Some important subjects have been omitted en- 
tirely from these discourses which might well have been 
admitted into them ; indeed, which might well have claimed 
at least one special Homily for themselves. Such are the 
subjects of thank-ofiferings, sacrifices, and prayer : all universal 
practices in every age of heathenism; and some of them 
pointing clearly to primaeval Divine institution. Much, too, that 
I thought from beforehand might find a place from mythology 
or from tradition, has been necessarily omitted from sheer lack 
of time and space, and fitting opportunity of introducing it. 
But notwithstanding all deductions, I take the liberty of saying 
in behalf of my great theme, that much of most important, 
and most certain historical, philosophical, moral, and religious 
ground hat been methodically traversed by us, and that in 
pursuit of no mean object I have conscientiously endeavoured 
to keep all along on the solid ground of fact within the histo- 
rical period ; and of what all things known to us indicate as 
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the probable and credible fact in the traditional or prae-historic 
period. And now, before finally closing my Homilies, I would 
summarize the results which our survey of the Ethnic Nations 
in the light of catholic history appears to warrant our con- 
sidering as valid and trustworthy. I say catholic history, 
because, as was stated at large in my Introductory Homily, 
holding the Bible on its own proper credentials and proofs to 
contain a true history of mankind from their origin, and a true 
Revelation coeval in its first germ with man himself, I not only 
proposed, but felt myself bound to treat my subject in the light 
of Biblical history and of Biblical truth, as much as in the light 
of Ethnic history and of Ethnic beliefs. And what I now intend 
very shortly to consider is, Whether the interests of natural 
religion or of sacred history and revealed truth have suffered 
from our having fearlessly traversed and examined the obscure 
as well as the clear portions of Ethnic history and religion ? 

First, then, I feel that the survey we have taken of Ethnic 
history and literature amply justifies an affirmation made in 
my Introductory Homily, that these contain an acknowledg- 
ment of man's entire dependence on the Heavens, and of the 
interest taken in man by the Heavens. I then purposely 
employed the term Heavens^ (meaning thereby the super- 
sensible, the spiritual, the divine), because I deemed the term 
fitted to denote the religious perceptions and convictions 
possessed by the pagans, while yet not claiming for them a 
correct and pure knowledge and belief. Having done this, 
ancient remains abundantly prove that too much was not 
claimed for the ethnics. So far from atheism and godless 
irreligion being the rule, belief of the Divine, however mis- 
taken, and worship of the Divine, however superstitious, 
everywhere prevailed. And that I am entitled to use the 
word Divine, as has been done, appears from this, that taking 
even the undeniably mythological and idolatrous Greece as set 
before us in the poems of Homer and Hesiod, and in the Greek 
writers downwards, proof positive is supplied by them of the 
actual knowledge by many writers of the real living, abiding, 
and everywhere present Divine power. Yea, some of them 
saw, at least at times, clearly through the historical falsity of 
the popular mythology, as, for example, iEschylus did when 

* See page 17, comp. Daniel iv. 26. 
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he made Prometheus, the son of Japhet, defy the Cretan 
Jupiter, and foretell his dethronement. And as with Socrates 
himself, so with many after him, a knowledge of God was 
reached, leaving this mainly to regret about it, that it was 
not carried out uncompromisingly to the overthrow of its 
mythical opponent. It was of the true and pure kind, so far 
as it went ; for it was based on the very grounds we now base 
such knowledge on, and on which Scripture itself bases such 
knowledge — namely, the manifestation God has made of Him- 
self in the works of creation and providence, and especially in 
the nature and constitution of man. Now, for my own part, I 
consider all such facts as these of prime importance anthropo- 
logically, historically, and religiously. They demonstrate to 
us on the undeniable ground of History the inherent and 
independent rationaUty and religiousness of man. They prove, 
on the ground of historical experiments, how men can work 
their way even through great embarrassment and difficulty to 
clear conceptions respecting God, however unable by their own 
might to solve the grand problem of reconciliation with God, 
or to overcome the reign of error, superstition, and darkness. 

Secondly, a prediction of Noah's respecting the future 
history of the descendants of his sons was pointed out in our 
Introductory Homily, which, taken even by itself, and still 
more when viewed in connection with the chain of Apocalyptic 
prophecy, leaves no doubt that Ethnics, no less than IsraeUtes 
and Jews, must necessarily have been under Divine guidance 
to a certain extent, even from the first, for this reason, were 
there no others, that thus alone could the fore-announced 
Divine plans respecting both Ethnics and Jews be carried into 
complete and successful execution. And I believe that this 
statement has been justified by proofs and illustrations supplied 
to us from Egyptian, Babylonian, Persian, Greek, and Roman 
history. History shows, I maintain, that all these nations 
were so constituted, so influenced by religious and other forces, 
and so guided as to co-operate as completely in working out 
the Divine plans as the Jewish. History shows, I also main- 
tain, that amongst these influencing powers was a measure of 
inspiration, either conveyed remarkably to them from primaeval 
or later times, or conveyed as remarkably by dreams or other 
Divine modes of influencing his agents and servants employed 
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by God. And to clench, as it were, all this ; to prove to us 
in these days that all this is a solemnly real and unspeakably 
grand — yea, sublime — transaction, which God has been and is 
carrying on, it is all linked in a manner not to be mistaken, 
and not to be escaped from, with the mighty drama in who6e 
evolution our own destinies are in these days involved. 
Proofs of this have come before us fitted to defy all unbelief. 
Such was the fulfilment of Noah's prophecy, that ** Japhet 
should be enlarged and dwell in the tents of Shem," which took 
place when Europe formed an undivided Christendom — the 
Israel of God — in the time of Constantino. Another proof is 
manifest at this very day, when the mystical Euphrates is seen 
retiring more and more from the mystical Babylon. 

Thirdly, speaking for myself, the results already stated are 
abundantly consoling and fortifying. I rejoice to see that 
while God, to use St Paul's language, ** winked at these times 
of ignorance," or allowed the strangest developments of false 
religion to be made, still He ruled in the midst of it all by 
checks and corrections ; by fostering each hidden spark, and 
fanning into a lambent flame the smoking flax ; by giving 
steadfast adhesion to truth, justice, order, law, and humanity in 
individuals or nations always the supremacy in the long run : 
till at last these prevailed everjni^here, as in the case of the 
Boman empire, within the bounds He had prescribed, that is 
to say, the Ethnic bounds ; for to transcend these, and lift men 
completely into a heavenly region and atmosphere, was His 
own peculiar work, fore-announced at the time of man's fall, 
and developed along patriarchal and legal times, till it was 
fully inaugurated by the mission, death, resurrection, ascension, 
and exaltation of the Lord Jesus Christ. The view of all this 
is consoling to the heart, and fortifying to the understanding, 
the reason, the faith. It stands connected, too, with another 
phase of our subject, which also presents a brightening and 
confirming aspect of its own. For having traced the develop- 
ment of the Ethnic nations into a brightening, a cheering, 
a heavenly region and atmosphere, so tracing it back to 
its source, we find their records and traditions speaking 
invariably of, and pointing unanimously to, that very origin 
assigned to the Gentiles in Holy Scripture. One grand figwjt 
presented to us, and insisted on in our Homilies, would sufSce, 
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as it is presented to us in general history, to confirm the 
Scriptural statement that the nations all sprang from Noah's 
three sons, Japhet, Shem, and Ham, even did no other exist. 
This is the undeniable existence of the three great families of 
language, the Indo-Germanic or Japetic, the Shemitic or 
Aramaic, and the Turanian. [And here let me mention 
parenthetically how much I have been struck by a circumstance 
learned since I mentioned in my Introductory Homily Mr 
Osbum's idea that the rise of the Egyptian alphabetology and 
mode of writing appears to indicate a fresh start made by a people 
just emerged, with stunned and scattered powers, out of some 
great catastrophe. I have found, then, a substantially similar 
principle laid down regarding the origin of the Japetian 
languages, in Dr Alexander Murray's History of the European 
Languages, published more than forty years ago in this city. 
The greater weight is to be attached to Dr Murray's state- 
ment, because his work is professedly formed on the inductive 
principle, rigidly applied to language itself as containing its 
own matter for investigation, and its own principles of origin 
and development.^] But then from this broad basis of the 
three great families of language spring the additional articu- 
late proofs of the correctness of the tenth chapter of Genesis, 
seen in the names borne by different countries or peoples, 
and in the names handed down by tradition as those of the 
Origines of certain peoples. This has appeared in my Homilies, 
but in a necessarily less connected and less full manner than 
I could have desired. In fact, this subject alone might have 
formed a distinct lecture,^ as well as the subject of sacrifice and 
prayer, formerly mentioned. Egypt, however, was seen largely 
to confinn by its names the Scripture statement. Canaan 
does so, with its name indicating Ham's son. Media, and 
Persia with it, does so, as giving Madai, Japhet's son, for its 
Origo. The land of Javan, or Ionia, or Asia Minor, does so. 
Greece does so abundantly, Italy little less so, while Gaul and 
Spain do so more obscurely. And when one adds to all this 
the world-wide tradition of the Flood, cropping out every here 
and there in unmistakeable proofs (such as Janus and Ganesa 
common to Greece and India), then does the evidence borne by 

^ The Philosophical History of the European Languages, vol. ii. p. 435. 
' This want is now so far supplied by the Appendices. 

O 
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the whole — by the Ethnic languages, traditions, and history, to 
the book of Genesis become quite irresistible in its conclusive- 
ness And whence, I ask, if there was no Flood, the complete 
break in all real Ethnic history at the time when the Flood 
was declared by Scripture, and recited by Ethnic history and 
tradition, to have occurred ? Let deists and atheists explain 
that. Let them, on their blind hypothesis, account for such 
an unanimous and unbribed testimony borne by Pagan and 
Jew alike to what we have maintained in these Homilies to 
be Catholic History. But that testimony reaches above the 
Flood to the beginning of human history, and may be read not 
in the Bible only, but in Egyptian, in Canaanitish, in Greek 
and Latin remains ; yea, in quarters too numerous for me to 
recapitulate. We saw testimonies to the first man and woman, 
as in the Egyptian Athom and Hathor. Sanchoniatho, the 
Canaanitish historian, counted ten generations from the first 
man to Canaan, just as the Bible does. Greek and Latin 
poets sing of the golden age which earth had witnessed in the 
time of Saturn, son of heaven and earth ; and the sun of the 
Bible-truth, may be thus seen irradiating, however dimly, their 
highest mythologic cloud-land. 

Fourthly, I feel fully justified by all that has passed under 
notice in my rejection of all the extreme views of man's early, 
and of his ethnic, state, which were mentioned at the opening 
of the course. Not least do I feel fortified in rejecting the 
simian or ape theory, and its correlate doctrine of progression 
from a semi-brutal or savage state. The case of the Great 
Pyramid, as viewed even in itself, and still more in series with 
all other buildings, as has been done by Professor Smyth, is an 
insurmountable stumbling-block in the way of these theorists. 
They know this. Except on one occasion, it has never been 
confronted in argument. One thing giving me confidence in 
Professor Smyth's theory, is the treatment it has thus received : 
resembling exactly, as it does, the treatment given to gram- 
matically incontrovertible reasoning of my own, drawn from 
the Greek New Testament, against the Westminster Confession 
of Faith. But the simian and savage theory is furthermore 
opposed by all history, as we now possess it. History com- 
pletely opposes the theory; while the facts on which the 
theory is founded can, I believe, be explained in accordance with 
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history, and also with Revelation. As for the pro-Gentile 
extreme, we have seen enough of Ethnic darkness and error, 
and of Ethnic helplessness in its forlorn state, to qualify com- 
pletely any tendency to over-estimate it, even supposing such 
a tendency to exist. Certainly there is no such tendency in 
these times ; for there is rather need to assert and maintain 
the importance of the study of Ethnic literature and history. 
I believe that its importance has been clearly proved in the 
course of these Homilies, inasmuch as it has appeared that 
an intimate and extended knowledge of them is absolutely 
necessary for enabling us to trace the historical foundations of 
our faith, and to prove the reality, the fiimness, and perfect 
squareness of these foundations. Notwithstanding all that 
has perished, enough of all kinds remains amply to establish 
the truth of what I have called general or catholic history. 
More, indeed, remains than an adequate use has yet been 
made of; and I believe that one of the works of more 
enUghtened, more united, more Christian and peaceful times, 
will be the public prosecution of grand archaeological and 
historical inquiries, on an adequate scale and on a wisely- 
arranged system. What might not the cost of one " iron-clad *' 
accomplish, if expended on this field ? As for the only 
remaining extreme view, that heathendom was the exclusive 
domain of Satan and his angels, I trust that those grand 
principles of God's providential rule which have come unJer 
our notice will efifectually overthrow that, supposing the view 
still to be entertained by any parties in these days. There is 
a consideration, however, which may be useful in reference to 
a diflSculty that may still be felt as respects the case of upright 
and pious pagans, such as Herodotus, iEschylus, and Pindar, 
to whose minds there yet cleaved much of mythological error, 
This consideration is supplied by the history of Christendom 
itself The consideration is this : that if any Protestant or 
so-called Catholic feels difficulty in seeing how the Divine 
Majesty could tolerate or forgive such error, let him just ask 
himself how far he can claim for his Church perfect immunity 
even in these days from gross error on some points. I fear- 
lessly declare, on this matter, that if such Protestants or 
so-called Catholics will prove to me, on the ground of the 
Greek New Testament, that certain doctrines contained in 
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their respective creeds are not gross heresies, and do not con- 
tradict God's truth, then shall I at once allow them to cast 
stones both at me and at the Ethnics. 

In conclusion, allow me to repeat that I consider these 
Homilies as merely the sketch of an " Evangelic Preparation." 
By their means a foundation has been cleared, so to speak, on 
which a demonstration of the reality and importance of the 
economy of redemption may be much more satisfactorily and 
conclusively constructed, than when that unspeakably grand 
and valuable dispensation is viewed merely by itself. I have 
not dropped my intention, or even lost my desire, to make 
public what my studies and reflections have taught me in the 
way of such a demonstration. But supposing that I shall be 
spared to carry out this intention, I cannot now say when, 
where, or how it will be carried out. But meantime let me 
assure you that I shall always remember with lively gratitude 
the manner in which you have throughout the delivery of 
these Homilies responded to my invitation, and so at once 
relieved me from much anxiety, and given me great encourage- 
ment. The nature of my subject, and the kind of treatment 
it needed (if it was to be treated at all with a view to 
thoroughness and fidelity— things, for the most part, far from 
being popular), filled me often with a most distressing anxiety. 
These, and other sources of anxiety that need not be mentioned, 
distressed me from the outset ; and I was obliged to arm myself 
against them by dint of sheer determination, grounded on my 
hope in God, in behalf of whose cause and truth I had set 
myself to a piece of difficult moral and religious engineering 
work. But your presence from the first, and throughout, has 
encouraged, gratified, and cheered me ; and for this, I thank 
you from the bottom of my heart. 

I have no more ! 
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I. 

HOW PAR THE AUTHOR WITHSTANDS THE APPLICATION OF 
THE "CRITICAL" SYSTEM IN HISTORY. 

To prevent all possibilitj of misunderstanding, I would state distinctly in 
this Appendix, that my objection stated in the body of the work is not directed 
against the critical study of EListory properly so-called, but against the study 
of it in a rationalistic, deistic, or atheistic q)irit, which employs what it calls 
—or rather miscalls — Criticism for its own destructiye and impious ends. I 
maintain that that does not deserve the name oi criticism at all, which starts 
from the denial of everything supersensible, spiritual, and divine, or which, 
at most, only allows an Epicurean or inoperative Theism, and which, conse- 
quently, henceforth not only proves its own unfitness to criticize justly, by 
its unjust denial of truth heretofore acknowledged as established ; but con- 
fessedly starts under the influence of a fatal bias against everything fitted 
either in appearance or reaility to support the fundamental and eternal 
truths that are denied. 

The thing we thus object to, because it usurps the name of Criticism, en- 
deavours to make this first act good by another act of usurpation as unjust. 
It assumes to itself the name of Science, or the title Scientific, whereas its 
true name is Deism, or in some cases even Atheism. These are its true 
names, because it is substantially and truly just what these old vernacular 
names meant. These, then, are its correct names ; and <^ anything that has 
ever falsely pretended to the name of science, this that we are treating of 
pretends most falsely. Every department of mere mathematical and 
physical science may ignore absolutely the metaphysical, when strictly en- 
gaged in its own analytical and mechanical province, and still retain without 
injustice or hypocrisy the name of science, that is, of an orderly, reasoned, 
and self-sufficient body of knowledge. But for ethnologists, or historians, or 
theologians to join with physicists, who elect to be avowedly one-sided and 
hemi-cephalic, in ignoring, or even denying the metaphysical or supersensible 
and divine, and still to assume, or with a vain ezoluaveness to boast to be 
scientific, is as absurd as it is profane. 

The one grand element that elevates history into a science properly so-called, 
is the intellectual, moral, and religious element. Apart from that, it has no 
unifying principles, it has no spirit or soul. And to talk <^ « science of theo- 
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ogy or religion after the divine element, and all based on it, have been elimin- 
ated by pseudo-criticism from history — that sphere in which religion can alone 
manifest itself — is one of the grossest impositions ever palmed upon unwary 
or ignorant men. So far from objecting to criticism properly so-called, I 
gladly acknowledge its powerful aid in behalf of sound knowledge and true 
science. It sifts and winnows ; it eliminates the spurious ; it sets in a class 
by itself the doubtful and unproved ; it vindicates the true, and establishes 
it on its proper evidences and grounds. Such is the most useful, indeed the 
indispensable ofBce of a criticism, which is armed as well with all the infor- 
mation and science necessary for examining successfully any specified depart- 
ment of inquiry, as provided with all the principles, spiritual as well as 
material, small as well as great, positive as well as negative, that form abso- 
lutely essential canons of judgment in that department of inquiry. This is 
a criticism friendly to truth in every form, and in all its aspects, and hostile 
only to the manifestly spurious, sophistical, false, corrupt, and corrupting. 
Truths dwell in safety under its sway, for it can see, hear, and feel in the 
spiritual as well as in the material world. Truth can only suffer from it by 
some sad temporary error or oversight, which will certainly be corrected as 
soon as discovered. 

For my own part, while writing thus I do not feel the least alarm respect- 
ing the ultimate result of the struggle now going on between the so-called 
scientific criticism and the real defenders of the Truth and the Faith. I feel 
quite confident that the issue will be in favour of Revelation and ChristiajQity 
on this occasion as on every similar occasion in former times. My regrets are 
of these two kinds. First — I regret with a deep admixture of indignation that 
historical and religious truth should be exposed to apparently such deadly 
thrusts, owing to their present connection with the great corrupted and 
moribund systems of the Greek, the Latin, and the Protestant Churches. 
The consolation for this is just that aU these systems are moribund. My 
second regret is, that so many should be suffering from that unbelief of 
which these moribund systems are the fruitful parents. In these times, they 
have become nurseries, not of faith, but of formalism, of scepticism, and too 
often of unbelief. And the divine Nemesis is only manifesting its justice 
in this instance, as in innumerable others, when it turns the no-faith or 
absolute unbelief bred in these lying corporations, into the unsleeping and 
unresting agents of their overthrow. Since they will not enlighten, correct, 
and cleanse themselves by the truth, they must, apparently, become the prey 
of antagonistic falsehood, bred out of their own growing and deadening 
corruption. 



II. 

A BRIEF ENUMERATION OF THE ELEMENTS IN WHICH THE 
ANCIENT PAGAN MYTHOLOGY ORIGINATED, AND ON ITS 
CONSEQUENT RELATIONS TO HISTORY. 

I have made use of the Pagan Mythology for histprical purposes in these 
Homilies as far as such a use appeared to be allowable. It has been em- 
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ployed also, so far as was needful, as confessedly containing, with a greater or 
less admixture of error, according to the portion of it that might be thus used, 
matter fitted for the confirmation or illustration of my religious argument. 
At the same time it has not been in my power — as indeed it would not have 
been quite consistent with the plan of my Discourses — ^to make any methodi- 
cal, however brief, statement on the subject of that Mythology itself. Such a 
brief statement, however, I shall now take the opportunity of making in this 
Appendix. Any one who wishes to do so may thus learn, on conmaencing to 
r^ui the Discourses, what view is taken by the writer of this important sub- 
ject, and with how much of reliableness his use of it in connection with the 
theme of the Discourses is to be credited. 

First : Few subjects present to the student at first sight, and on his first 
acquaintance with them, a greater appearance of unwieldy magnitude, of 
hopelessly inextricable confusion, and of an altogether indefinable mysteri- 
ousness than the mythological beliefs of the various races and nations of 
mankind. Having their full share of all these characteristics, even the My- 
thologies of Greece and Rome alone, though to most people best known as a 
portion of their classical studies, are fitted to deter a student from the 
attempt to become fully acquainted with them, or to fully understand them. 
And not a few on making this attempt have felt themselves arrested in their 
endeavours by finding that as the Romans derived much from the Greeks, 
and these again from the Phoenicians and Egyptians, no satisfactory solution 
of difficulties could be effected, nor any definite result reached, unless the 
Mythologies of Phoenicia and Egypt, as well as those of Greece and Rome, 
should be included in the field of their investigations. Supposing such a 
bold advance to have been effected, many things in the legendary and myth- 
ical records of Rome and Greece would receive this much of additional b'ght 
at least, namely, the light afforded by tracing things one or more steps 
nearer to their original source. But it would soon appear that a still greater 
enlargement of the field of investigation was demanded ere the ultimate 
sources of the enlarging but connected body of legendary myths and of 
mythical beliefs could be exposed to view, or at least pointed to with as com- 
plete an elimination of error and uncertainty as the nature of the subject 
would admit of. Babylonia. Persia, India, would all need to be questioned 
in reference to this subject, from their intimate connection in primseval and 
in later times with Phoenicia and Egypt, as well as with each other. And 
now at last would the cunahulum of this gigantesque system of Mythology be 
felt with all the force of moral certainty to have been discovered. 

Thus the real scene of historical transactions and events, whose character 
had been altered and meaning obscured during conveyance to other lands, 
having been reached, the truth respecting these transactions and events might 
be learned. Language even would, in the course of these investigations, be 
found to yield most important confirmations and illustrations to various parts 
of the subject. When illuminated from this source, myths that had long 
worn a quite local character and meaning, would appear in their true char- 
acter and relations as mere provincial modes of representing events and 
truths that concerned the entire race. And as by starting from the classic 
ground of Rome and Greece the inquirer had been led legitimately and surety 
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to the fountain-head of all historical and religious knowledge, so would he now 
be aright prepared by all that may be learned there, not only to retrace his 
steps to Greece and Rome with security against many errors and misconcep- 
tions; but to explore fresh fields with a success that would at one time have 
appeared extravagant to hope for. For he would now be prepared to understand 
aright not only the remains of the earliest Greek and Latin traditions and 
myths as they shine through the layers of Phoenician and Egyptian traditions 
and myths that were superimposed on them in later times, but to see the 
original identity in race, language, and primseval possessions of mind and faith 
(such as they were) of Greek, Latin, German, Celtic, Scandinavian, and Sclav 
peoples on the one hand, and of the peoples of Asia Minor, Sarmatia, Media, 
Persia, Hindostan, and the Asiatic Polynesia on the other. The coarse of 
investigation thus represented as that which an individual student would 
find himself led into while tracing through all its developments to its source 
the great system of Mythology, is in reality the very course which such 
investigations, as urged on by many inquirers, have followed. 

In our representation ought to be included errors fallen into at various 
stages of the inquiry by mistaking from lack of sufficiently extended and 
accurate knowledge mere cross and partial lights for the main stream of light 
and truth on the subject. Signal illustrations of this are seen in the earUer 
attempts made to trace directly to the Shemitic source the most striking coin- 
cidences between Sacred History and points in the classical mythologies (for 
to the latter such inquiries were at first for the most part confined), and also 
those clear statements of the elements of Natural Theology and of Morality- 
met with in the dassical Ethnic Philosophers. Bryant, writing at a compar- 
atively late date (at the end of the last century), and making his researches 
too much under the influence of this principle, as also without that wider 
knowledge of Mythology, Ethnography, and Language gained since his day, 
was landed in some hasty and untenable results respecting Mythology, and in 
some erroneous explanations of ethnographic and linguistic facts. For example, 
he traced solely to Amonian and Cuthite sources many things in the classical 
languages and mythologies, which are now known to have been derived 
from that fountain-head of language in the East, whence flowed the European 
dialects on the one hand, and the Persian, Indian, Polynesian ones on the 
other. Faber, in the beginning of the century, aided by the now rapidly 
advancing knowledge of Sanskrit and of Indian Mythology, was enabled 
to correct to a certain extent the misunderstandings and errors of Bryant 
and other predecessors, and to reach a higher and more correct point than any 
of them in his ^* Dissertation on the Mysteries of the CabirL'* From this period 
rapid advances were made both in Britain and on the Continent in all the 
departments of knowledge needed for the successful investigation of our sub- 
ject. The foundations of the science of Comparative Philology were laid in 
Britain by the labours of Sir William Jones and other Orientalists in England, 
and of Leyden and Murray in Scotland. Egyptolygers, too, now doubly 
armed by their growing knowledge of the hieroglyphic and other ancient modes 
of writing empbyed by the Egyptians, were both adding greatly to knowledge 
And providing the means for explaining and correcting as well as verifying 
the pre-existing Mythology, Tradition, and History. Latterly, too, as im- 
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portant researches have been carried on in a similar mode and spirit and with 
as valuable results in the very cradle of History. The names of the great 
discoverers in Egyptian and Chaldsean arcbseology must be for ever associated 
in the grateful remembrance of their own and of succeeding generations. 
Advantage was taken of increased linguistic and ethnographic knowledge by 
Vernon Harcourt, more than a-quarter of a century since, to re-examine and 
restate an important department of traditionary and mythological inquiry 
in his *^ Doctrine of the Deluge." Notwithstanding the deductions that must 
be made from the value of this work on account of fanciful or questionable 
matter, it must be allowed to have done good service by advancing our 
knowledge of the Mythologic periods of Ethnic History, and by exemplifying 
the right mode of investigating that subject. For while standard History 
Sacred and Profane, was employed as the basis of the work, a good know- 
ledge of the Indo-European and Shemitic languages wa£ brought to bear on 
the subject, and every available tradition — ^whether still floating among 
savages or fixed as in Indian records — from all parts of the world was 
examined, and made to contribute any grains of truth it might contain. 

This is the last work of its kind produced in this country, though much 
has been added since its appearance to that solid foundation -part of 
such inquiries which exact linguistic and archseological results supply; 
while the various departments of Classical, Egyptian, Phoenician, and Indian 
mythology, have been cultivated by various classical or historical writers in 
Britain or on the Continent. Perhaps the most important work bearing on 
our special subject that has appeared on the Continent, is Schelling^s ** Phil- 
osophic der Mythologie," published in Berlin in 1857. This is certainly as 
complete a system of comparative mythology as I know. It treats in a 
systematic and philosophic manner, Asiatic, Egyptian, and European mytho- 
logical beliefs. It does so in order to prove the falsity of Comte^s principle 
that Polytheism was the earliest and Monotheism a later stage in man^s reli- 
gious history. But since it treats of Mythology more as an independent 
product of the human mind working on the data of Theism and Creation, than 
as a mixed product of these moments, and of primaeval General History 
it does not contribute much directly to our special subject, though unques- 
tionably replete with information laboriously collected from all quarters, 
and not merely orderly arranged, but united organically by important 
religious and philosophical views. The appearance of such a work fills one 
with an earnest desire that some one possessing acquirements and powers 
like Schelling^s should devote himself to the task of analyzing by means 
of language, tradition, and Catholic History, this subject of Comparative 
Mythology, and of then showing how it was builded or rather woven in a 
sort of cloudwork, in each great nation, according to the proportions in 
which nations drew from the common stock of knowledge and beliefs, and 
according to the modifying circumstances of each nation, so far as known. 

Second : This enlargement to the full extent of the field of observation, 
as was to be expected on the supposition that the human race has had a 
real history from its commencement, has not curtailed the amount of the 
element of tradition or of history, always believed to inhere in Mythology, 
nor diminished our confidence in that element, as it may be discerned in 
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the system it forms part of. On the contrary, the reality of this element 
has received many additional proofs from the process ; while many things 
either quite erroneously explained, or remaining inexplicable, while the 
Mythology of only one or two nations is studied, become clear when 
examined in connection with mythologic systems at large. In fact, by 
moans of this enlarged mode of study all the important witnesses are allowed 
to give their testimony, with the advantages surely consequent upon such a 
proceeding, of confirmation where all agree ; of supplementing by one what 
another lacks ; and of explaining what is dark or misunderstood in one 
quarter, by the obviously clear and consistent information met with in 
another. In thus speaking, our remarks are diixKited to the portions of 
Mythology that are confessedly germinal — first in formation and earliest in 
time, or at least based on the earliest transactions recorded in what we 
maintain, on its own proper grounds, to be the history of mankind. It is 
the testimony also borne to these earliest events in human story by the 
mythology of all nations that we maintain, as above, to be substantially 
clear, and most important. 

I^et us exemplify by a few leading instances what has been said. Who 
can doubt that the same historical facts recorded in the Bible concerning 
Adam and Eve, and the blessedness of their first estate, form the ground- 
work of the Egyptian myths respecting Athom and Hathor as explained by 
Mr Osburn ; of the Greek and Latin myths respecting the golden age of 
Saturn, son of Uranus and Terra ; and of Sanchoniatho's account of the Proto- 
gonos or first man, the son of Heaven and Earth, as explained, say, by Faber. 
Next take the unspeakably grand epoch of the Deluge. It may be safely 
affirmed that a world-wide testimony is borne to this, by names ; by myths ; 
by worship, simply arkite, or compositcly helio-arkite ; and by traditions 
sounding clearly from almost every region under the sun. We have the 
plain Egyptian Nuh; the Indian compounds Menu, Vischnu and Dionausus; 
the Greek Minos and the Latin Janus, marked by historical and mythical 
circumstances, as referring directly to Noah. Then we have the whole 
class of legends and myths (to judge of its nature and extent works like 
those of Bryant, Faber, and Harcourt, already referred to, must be studied) 
exemplified by that of Deucalion, a title of Sanskrit as well as Greek origin, 
and pointing to an event in which the most distant nations were concerned 
in most remote times. Next comes in corroboration of what precedes, the 
Arkite and Helio-arkite forms of worship ; evinced by many clear and 
remarkable proofs to have been carried by mankind everywhere on their dis- 
persion. Traces of it are clearly discernible in Egypt, India, Greece, Tuscany, 
and among the Celts of the Continent of Britain and of Ireland. Finally, 
traditions of the same great event are met with not merely among 
the nations already mentioned, but among all the most outlying and 
remote regions of Asia and America. > Again this widely extended, most 
varied, and deeply solemn testimony is supported exactly as it ought to 
be, viz., by the most irrefragable of all proofs that the world was peopled 
after the Deluge, by three great families or divisions of mankind, ia 

1 See Appendix III. 
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accordance with the declarations of what wc again maintain on its own 
proper grounds to be the true record of primaeval History. Thus there are 
the undoubted Shemitic, Japhetic or Indo -Germanic, and the Turanian 
families of speech ; all traceable more or less clearly to the locality, whence 
the races speaking them diverged ; and all traceable more or less clearly 
through names of countries in which they were spoken, or through traditions 
of various kinds, to the very sources whence Scripture declares that they 
flowed. Any broader or more undeniable ethnographical and historical 
fact than this cannot be pointed to. It forms, therefore, exactly such a 
broad basis of fact for all the preceding elements, as we should expect to 
And actually existing in the world, on the understanding that Scripture 
contains a true historical record as we maintain it does. And this historical 
element we are exemplifying is ere long to receive, it would appear, perhaps 
a still more remarkable verification than it has ever heretofore received. 
We allude to that ** Chaldsean Bible " announced as preparing by Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, in which shall be described all the primaeval events hinted at 
above, from the record of them written by the Chaldseans themselves on 
bricks in post-diluvian times. A marvellous corroboration this, equally of 
what the Sacred Volume has handed down in its clear and consistent but 
most brief though pregnant statements, and of what shines so transparently 
through widespread Ethnic Myth, Tradition, and History. 

The certainty of this historical element in Mythology is invalidated neither 
by its intermixture with other elements ; nor by its being often broken up 
into many fragments as it often is ; nor by its being presented to us, as it 
frequently is, in the form of a conglomerate. That the history of the 
great and critical events occurring to mankind, when preserved at first by 
memory, should become mythical, that is to say, should be fashioned under 
the influence of the imagination and of the religious feelings into forms of 
poetry, disguising the original truth more or less completely, is only the 
inevitable result of the operation on it of the human mind. And when 
this entire mythologic texture — the mythologies of Chaldaea, Egypt, Persia, 
India, Greece, and liome — can be compared, so as to discern certain identical 
fundamental facts shining through them all, and indicating unmistakeably 
their earliest origin in a common ground- work of fact ; then when we can 
still farther prove the identity of these factfl with facts proved to be real 
by what must be allowed to be ultimate and valid historical proof (unless 
History beyond, say, three thousand years ago, be denied altogether), and by 
what we maintain to make good its own claims as the History of the World 
and of Mankind — when all this is seen to be the case, then must it be 
admitted that the mythological element may be eliminated so as to leave 
the valuable residuum of historical fact. But this historical matter-of-fact 
may sometimes be comparatively pure, as in the cases of Athom or Adam, 
Mizraim, Ham, and other Egyptian names already pointed out. 

Neither does the fragmentary condition in which this historical element is 
generally found invalidate its certainty. This condition was a necessary con- 
sequence of the isolated state into which tribes and nations ultimately fell, 
after they settled down in their respective localities ; in which they were often 
separated very effectually by physical, political, or other influences, from com- 
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paratively near neighbours ; and still more effectually of course from thoee who 
were originally brethren and companions, but in the migration of the nations, 
had moved into an opposite quarter of the globe. How completely isolated 
the Pelasgic Greeks became in this way, and how remote from their Indian 
congeners, is pointed out in tlie fourth Homily ; and I am most thankful 
for the corroboration afforde<l to my necessarily brief statement, by 
the ^Juventus Mundi' publishe<l since the delivery of that Homily. Asa 
consequence of their isolation nations came in the course of time to associate 
with localities in their own countries, or with events in their own national 
history, the traditions of events having different localities and of more 
ancient and wider reference. The myths of India, Egypt, and Europe, 
as now known, sufiice abundantly to prove and illustrate this feature. 
But knowing as we do how this isolation took place ; and knowing also 
that its effect on the knowledge derived by the isolated peoples from 
ancient times, was exactly such as ought to be expected in the circum- 
stances ; by eliminating the causes of alteration in this case, just as wo 
showed ought to be done in the case of the mythical element that became 
mixed with the historical, then will a residuum of pure historical fact be 
again in like manner loft to us. 

And again, let it be observed how this residuum will consist either 
of simple fact, or of a conglomerate of facts. Examples of the simple 
fact are seen in the I^itin legend respecting Janus, and the Grseco- 
Latin one respecting Japetus. The numerous characteristics of the 
former, such as that of its extreme antiquity : of the two faces, one 
looking to the ante-diluvian the other to the jwst-diluvian world ; of the 
ship ; of the key and the door : especially when these characteristics are 
viewed along with other legends bearing manifestly on the Flood, and with 
such a remarkable traditionary fact as the coin of the city Kibotns (Ark) 
stamped with a ship — from the central legend of Janus, I say, viewed in such 
a setting of related legend and of archaeological circumstances, testimony as 
to the Noachian Deluge flows very directly as from a simple historical 
basis. Very similar to this is the Japhetic legend of Greece and Italy. The 
very name in this case, to begin with, tells the historical circumstances 
connected with it ; while again very much of the true historical * setting ' of 
the name will be brought to light (considerable at least when the extreme 
antiquity of the events really meant by the legends is kept in mind) by the 
removal or legitimate explanation of the mythical accretions. Again there 
cannot be a better example of the * conglomerate * legend than that of the 
wars of the Titans and of the Giants with Jove and heaven, referred to in 
the text of the Homily. Bryant endeavoured to prove that these myths 
referred to the rebellious attempt to build the tower of Babel, and the 
frustrating of that event by the Divine power. Faber again has endeavoured 
to show that its true meaning and reference is the condition of the world 
before and after the time of the Deluge, and the punishments that befell 
men at that time. But by far the best explanation of the myth is given in 
a small work on *The Connexion between Revelation and Mythology';* 

^ By Anne Flinders (Mrs Petrie). London, Dalton and Lucy, 1870. 
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for iu this explanation room is found for all the references seen in it by 
various parties, and the myth is seen to be consistent with itself and with 
History, by viewing it as a 'conglomerate,' or as a mixture in a mythical foifm 
of what we read in Scripture respecting the rebellion of Satan and his angels, 
and also respecting ante- as well as post-diluvian wickedness and rebellion 
on man^s part. It is impossible to attempt even a bare enumeration of the 
minute circumstances and many references, as stated by the several authors 
and works referred to, by which the wide meaning of the myths in question, 
whose great antiquity is evidenced by the allusion to them in the Homeric 
poems and by their full statement by Hesiod, can be established. Having such 
a width of meaning, then, I was fully justified in referring to them in my 
Homily as an Ethnic testimony even to the primsBval events which occurred 
at Babel. And one feels the more emboldened to give that part of the 
myth which speaks according to Ovid of the giants' * piling Ossa on Pelion,' 
but more correctly piling Ossa on Pindus, such a reference for two reasons. 
First, to make such a reference is warranted by the circumstance that the 
scene of Deucalion's flood, a mythical version of the Noachian Deluge, is in 
the neighbourhood of the mythic scene of strife between Heaven and Earth. 
Not only so: for to all acquainted with the literature of Greneral Mythology, 
it is known that there is a great number of Hellenic, or to speak correctly, 
Pelasgian references to Diluvian history.^ Secondly, it is noteworthy in 
connection with the subject that the lofty peak of Ossa, as seen from certain 
points of view, to rise as a second tower-like story of mountainous dimensions 
on the elongated and rather flattened ridge of Pindus, was naturally fitted 
to recall to the early Pelasgian, or even previous, wanderers from the plain 
of Shinar, and to their immediate descendants, who knew what had happened 
in the East, the building of the Tower of Babel ; and to suggest to the more 
religious and poetical of them the daring profanity of the attempt which 
had ended like all known similar attempts in confusion, overthrow, and 
banishment. 

Thirdly : The principles of Mythology, as now considered, enable us to 
discern the true order in which the various erroneous and morbid develop- 
ments of human belief arose. It proves both that monotheism — ^the 
knowledge of the one true God — ^preceded the various forms of polytheism and 
especially the worship of the heavenly bodies ; and that the worship of dead 
men preceded other forms of false or idolatrous worship. 

The fundamental proof of the former of these two things is seen in the two- 
fold fact that there is a common name for the supreme divinity in the Shemitic 
tongues on the one hand, and in the Indo-Germanic ones on the other ; and 
that the primary corruption of the truth conveyed by this common name 
took place in the form of ancestor-worship. El, the powerful, in some of its 
forms, single or compound, was the divine name among those who spoke the 
Shemitic or Aramaic tongue ; and Deva, Ocds, or Deus, the Heavenly = Uranus 
or Varuna, among the JapetidsB. As for the so-called Turanian languages of 
China and Mexico, the Teo of the one and Tao of the other suggest close con- 
nection at one time with the Indo-Germanic terms. And the same facts which 
show that the worship of dead men was the first step in false religion, prove 

* See Bryant, Faber, Harcourt, and Osbum. 
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»t the same time the original grafting of this on the bdief of a heaTenly 
Creator and Father. Were there no other than the single caae of Egypt, as 
explained from its language, hieroglyphs, and nMMiaments, by Mr Osbimi, it 
would place the matter beyond doubt, so clear and well supported ia that ease. 
Adam and Eve, Noah and Tamar, Ham, M^paim, and Phut were all deified 
there, while the supreme God was inoontroyertibly known, and the sun was 
still only a symbol and the supposed abode of Adam. There is reason to 
beliere that the state of things in Chaldsea and Babylon was substantially 
the same as this. The same was the case with the earlier and later mytho- 
logic creeds of Greece and Italy. Thus the traditions of the Flood and 
of leading post-diluvians evidently formed the earHer creed there, as is testi- 
fied to by the legends respecting Nereus, Proteus, Deucalion, Japhet, &c 
and by many local names of Greece derived from the descendants of Japhet 
Then came the Phenicio-Egyptian creed, or the Olympian and truly claasi- 
cal formation, declaring divine the Cretan Jupiter and Juno, Minos and 
Rhadamanthus, Greek representatives of Baal and Astarte, of Menu and 
OsiriB. Jupiter viewed historically is confessedly a deified man ; not leas are 
Minos and Rhadamanthus, the former being the Hindoo Menu, and the same, 
as many things would indicate, with Noah ; while Mr Osbum has proved 
that Osiris was originally Mizraim, and all things point to a man as 
originally personifying Crod, as Baal, the Lord or Master. As for the later 
mythologies of the Tuscans, Germans, Goths, Slavs, and others, they were 
largely formed, from the first, of that mixed human and solar worship, 
or of that actual or symbolical worship of elementary objects, which those 
who maintained the systems brought with them from the East 

Nothing can be more providentiaUy fortunate than the existence of the 
Egyptian, and even, as may now be urged, of the Chaldsean remains also, 
since aa in many other respects, so as respects the subject of creature- worship 
and Sabaism, they enable us to prove that man did not start fromsavagedom, 
fetischism, nature- and star-worship, and polytheism, only to attain in the 
last resort to monotheism. For both by their own direct evidence, and by 
the aid they give us in interpreting the remains of other nations, such as the 
Bactrians, Medians, Persians, and Indians, they show that whatever men 
became after they wandered far from the cradle of Nations, and were when, 
after a long lapse of ages, they came out of historic darkness into the light 
of hiEstoric day — the course of religious, or rather irreligious, development 
was that we arc tracing, and not that maintained equally by positivist 
atheists and by positivist deists or semi-deists. 

It may be confidently affirmed that the worship of the powers of nature 
and of the heavenly hosts has nowhere presented itself aa evidently the first 
step taken by a race in religious belief and worship, and so as to make it 
probable even by the proof of one strongly marked and undoubted case that 
this is the course men actually pursued. The case of the Peruvians, as they 
were when discovered by the Spaniards, comes nearest to what has just been 
described. But then, not to insist on the case of the Mexicans, and the 
remarkable confirmation yielded by it to our view of history,* two things 

* See Appendix. III. • 
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appear pretty certain respecting the Peruvians. They had another creed and 
worship, as many things indicate, like the Indians in Yucatan and Me^co, 
before they became worshippers of the sun. And not only this latter 
worship as introduced by Manco Capac, the progenitor of the Incas, but 
other circumstances, such as oaglain features of their architecture, point to 
an Indian or Egyptian source. This is certainly by no means an improbable 
— ^not to say impossible — source to trace up their superstitions to : even 
though we give up the idea of Hyde, Mylius, and others, that the Panraim 
(D^IID), the people, distant by a three years' voyage, to whom Solomon sent 
his Tyrian-manned fleet (2 Chron. iii. 6) were the Peruvians. But there is 
another case in point, described, too, by an out-and-out advocate of the mere 
natural and animal character of man, which goes flat against the idea that 
worship of the elements is his first resort. The case is that of those 
Hottentots whose language and habits are described in W. H. J. Bleek's *^ On 
the Origin of Language." The worship of their dead ancestors is that culti- 
vated by these degraded races, which have been so long and so completely 
left to themselves. And so, whether we take the case of the Greeks, or of 
the Romans, or of the Tuscans, or of the Celts, or of any other of the nations 
which have emerged out of that darkness into which they all plunged more 
or less completely after leaving their confessedly primseval Indo-Germanic 
birthplace, we find that they either, as with them who earliest left the cradle 
of mimkind, emerged from that darkness showing a primseval elemoat of tradi- 
tion which had become overlaid with a Heliacal or Sabaistic element ; or, 
as with them who left the cradle latest, they gave evidence of their having 
carried with them the more developed superstitions by which primseval 
knowledge became at last almost entirely lost even in the cradle of mankind. 
Among these later elements are almost always found the worship of the 
elements and powers of nature, and of the sun, moon, and stars. 

Fourthly — ^The last point in this subject that demands attention is the 
evidence that exists among Ethnic remains for believing that the Origines of 
the different nations possessed the knowledge of such religious truth as had 
been revealed in their time. 

The fundamental fact on which I would rest the proof of primseval man 
possessing such knowledge is the existence of an Arkite form of worship, in 
combination with a clear knowledge and lively recollection of the Deluge. 
8ome proofs of the existence of such a worship in the earliest times, subse- 
quent to the Flood, are given in this work, as in the fifth Homily, and in 
Appendix III. To give anything even like a sketch of the full proof of this 
fact is beyond the scope of this work. It undeniably exists, however, and 
may be studied in such works as Faber's ** Dissertation on the Cabiri," and 
especially in Harcourt's *^ Doctrine of the Deluge." And bound up with the 
proof of this fact, is the evidence of the knowledge of the cause, circum- 
stances, and character of the Flood, as possessed by the originators of this 
worship. The fate of the antediluvians, the salvation of Noah and the seven 
members of his family, the resting of the ark on Ararat (which latter is a 
key to many leading features in the Arkite worship), the clear knowledge of 
all these things is manifested in most numerous modes in the traditions and 
myths respecting these primseval times. 

Q 
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Combining this with the record of Scripture, we are jnstafied in holding, 
even a priori, that those who practised the Arkite worship in its original 
pure state, while possessing such historical knowledge as the remains 
referred to show that they possessed, also possessed the knowledge of 
such religious truth as had been revealed at A»t time. But what we are led 
to conclude in this way even a priori, must by no means of necessity be left 
to depend only on such a priori proof. For there are as clear vestiges in the 
remains of the primaeval, and even of later times, of the inheritance by the 
nations of such knowledge, as there are of their possessing that knowledge of 
the Deluge already referred to. 

The first of these revealed truths, revealed either by word or manifesta- 
tions, or by a combination of both, that I will mention is that of the Trinity 
in the Unity of the Godhead. Mr Osbum has weU proved and illustrated 
from Egyptian remains that the knowledge of this truth lay at the root of 
the religious system of that people, and that things were so arranged in their 
most complex and corrupted Pantheon to bring back the minds of such as 
understood it to this fundamental truth. The following, from other striking 
statements by Mr Osbum, may be here cited in proof of what is said : — 
** This most ancient mythology, therefore, as described by authors who 
lived before the Christian era, and as set forth on the walls of the temples in 
which its ritual of worship was performed, was taught to the initiated and 
concealed from the vulgar, that God created all things at the first by the 
primary emanation from himself, his first-bom, who was the author and the 
giver of all wisdom and of aU knowledge, in heaven and on earth, being at 
the same time the wisdom and the word of God. The birth of this great 
and all-powerful being, his manifestation as an infant, his nurture and educa- 
tion through the succeeding periods of childhood and of boyhood, consti- 
tuted the grand mystery of the entire system ; and more extraordinary than 
all, he also undergoes a succession of births through a descending series of 
emanations which, harmonizing perfectly with the doctrine of metempsy- 
chosis, so well known to be peculiar to the Egyptian priesthood, conveys, by 
a metaphor not to be mistaken, their persuasion that this same august being 
would at some time become incarnate, and be bom upon earth as an infant. 
To remove all doubt as to the reality of this their expectation, they have, in 
several extant instances, made his birth identical with that of the royal 
founder of the temple, or of his son and heir." ^ 

The same thing is affirmed respecting the Chaldseans, Medians, and 
Indians, by Dr Alexander Murray, in his remarkable work — ** The Philoso- 
phical History of the European Languages." And what gives the testimony 
of this writer more weight, is the circumstance that, unlike Mr Osbium who 
avowedly follows the guidance of Scripture in all his investigations, Dr 
Murray, on principle, put Scripture aside, that he might follow the 
so-called scientific principle as his supreme guide. He says : — '* The 
same country, which bestowed the alphabet on India, gave to it that 
wild and primitive system of religious opinions, preserved at this day among 
the Hindus. Brahm, the separated First Cause of the Chaldeans, the incom- 
municable, invisible One, of whom all things are an emanation, from the 
most spiritual down to the most gross and material beings ; Brahmah, or the 

> See Antiquities of Egypt, p. 145. 
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revealed and secondary Deity, by whom the Inyisible makes and governs the 
universe ; and the Spirit, by which he animates all ; complete the Sovereign 
Triad, both in Indian and Chaldean theology. The inferior triads; the 
transmigration of souls; the dark and malignant quality of matter; the 
seven heavens or spheres, and the seven infernal regions ; the doctrine of 
regaining the Supreme Essence, or of returning into the First Cause by 
penance, mortification, and leaving the world ; are common to the Brah- 
minical and Babylonian creeds. Many smaller points, in which they fully 
coincide, make it sufficiently evident, that Chaldea was in ponsession of these 
doctrines, and of whatever science was connected with them. Before the 
Medes had founded their empire, and, in all probability, before the Indians 
had any religion, except that of illiterate savages ; the Chaldseans and Arabs 
had combined the most sublime notions of the First Cause with the worship 
of his image or spirit in the heavenly bodies, and in the earth, of which they 
imputed the generative powers and the good qualities to the Author of the 
universe, but the contrary qualities to the malignity of matter, and the genii 
which presided over these. Sabianism was in Egypt and Chaldea wrought 
into two complex systems. The Chaldean system was communicated to the 
Medes, and by them to the Indians, in whose extensive regions it has been 
confirmed by all the influence of an interested priesthood, and the ignorance 
of a people, debarred from instruction by their own consent.^' > This, so far 
from contradicting the view of Mr Osbum, quoted in Homily Third, is recon- 
cilable with it in a remarkable manner. For Abram, t.e., the High Father, 
was the original name of the patriarch, and was chimged by God Himself 
into Abraham, i.e., the Father of Many. The linguistic elements of the two 
accounts thus agree completely. 

The second truth I will point to is that of the Incarnation. Mr Osbum 
has pointed out and proved in his *^ Antiquities of Egypt " that the Egyptians 
knew and taught this truth also, in that form into which it was forced 
by their superstitious system. He shows how small inner chapels were 
attached to certain of the temples, and consecrated as the birth-place of the 
heir of the god. And in the Indian mythology, as is matter of most common 
knowledge, the doctrine of incarnation was taught alongside of that of 
emanation. And let it be remembered that a certain preliminary, but quite 
impossible step must be taken, before the rationalistic and deistic party can 
be allowed to put all this aside by pointing, for example, to the so-called 
incarnation, the Grand Lama, and tracing the whole to the form in which the 
human conception of the Godhead, when once formed, developes itself. The 
impossible step referred to is this. They must prove the primseval promise, 
** The seed of the woman shall bruise the head of the sei'pent " a myth. 
They must prove all that Scripture, tradition, and history teach of the 
Deluge, and of the second birth of mankind from Noah, a myth. They must 
prove the words of Job, '* I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that he 
shall stand at the latter day upon the earth: and though after this my 
skin has been destroyed, yet in my flesh shall I see God,^' a fabrication. 
They must prove the entire chain of prophecy, on which the whole glorious 
army of the martyrs, confessors, and believers have perilled their all 
during six thousand years a mere delusion. Some may think, in their 
' See "The PhUosophical History, &c.," Vol. II., pp. 227, 8. 
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miserable folly, that this has been done. I affinn, in defiance of all such 
persons, that the entire army of deists and rationalists are in reality no more 
able to make an impression on that adamantine chain, than could an army 
of aphides gnaw out the foundation of the great pyramid. 
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ON THE EXTREME ANTIQUITY OF SOME TRADITIONS HANDED 
DOWN AMONG CERTAIN SAVAGE NATIONS. 

EoTPT has not been selected as the first ancient kingdom on whose 
remains to construct and illustrate our argument, on account of its being 
absolutely the most ancient kingdom, or because there exist nowhere else 
any archaeological remains as early or even earlier than anything to be met 
with in Egypt, or anything of a clearly pronounced character in the way of 
pure tradition. Egypt has been chosen rather than India or even Babylon, 
because, while (thanks to the labours of Egyptologers on its peculiar remains), 
as much, or eyeu more explicit and reliable testimony to the truth of 
Catholic history, is afforded by its remains in general than by those of any 
other nation whatever ; it also presents to us, quite proyidentiaUy, in the 
Great Pyramid a vantage ground for viewing primaeval history from, as 
stable and abiding as it is commanding. 

Some writers, indeed, as, for example, Vernon Harcourt, have started in 
their investigations from India. They have done this on account of the 
unquestionably most ancient traditions of that country, supported, as they 
are, by the strongest b'nguistic proofs traceable in the names of places, in 
remains, in ceremonies, and in mythologic characters ; and on account of 
the key given by it to unlock many otherwise impenetrable mysteries in the 
names of places, and in the remains, ceremonies, and myths of the Indo- 
Grermanic nations in generaL But if the chronology even of Egypt be so 
uncertain and difficult to ascertain, apart from that guide to its earliest 
portion now seen to exist in the Great Pyramid, much more is this the case 
with India where there exists nothing so definite as civil or political history ; 
or so definite as even the Egyptian Dynasties, not to mention its '^ star-y' 
pointing " and time-announcing Pyramid. Thus has Egypt the undiaputed 
supariority over India as a fixed starting-point, equally in the aaoe^diI)g 
and descending directions, in investigating the history of nations. 

Very similar reasons give it a superiority over Chaldaea. There is no 
doubt that in that country, viewed absolutely, exists the primeval nufici 
of civilization. Thence flowed the streams, or rather the currents of popula- 
tion were impelled and guided thence, which peopled and civilized EgypL 
Bactria, India, North- Western Asia too, and Europe. But then Chaldna 
can show no such abundant testimony to her ancient greatness as Egypt 
does in her wonderful remains ; and as India does at this very day in her 
heterogeneous, but still in certain of its elements, most important popola- 
tion, owing to its antiquity, its traditions, and its literature. Chaldsea 
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never had to all appearance sach extraordinary architectural wealth aa 
Egypt, while man and the elementa have been alike destmctiTe to such as 
she possessed. And as for her population, the threatened curse has 
descended on her ; the wandering Arab now alone represents her, where the 
desert and its inhabitants, the wild beasts, do not quite prevail. At the same 
time it ought to be acknowledged with thankfulness that, after a burial of 
thousands of years, many Chiddsean remains have been brought to light, 
which illustrate and confirm Catholic history as far back as the days of 
Abraham. Not only so : for it may be now hoped with confidence that 
when the inyestigations of Sir Henry Rawlinson and others into ChaldsBan 
remains are matured, the history of ancient Chaldsea from the earliest tunes, 
when re- written like that of Egypt by aid of Chaldean remains, will assume 
its rightful place in the foreground. This is, indeed, a result most devoutly 
to be desired. 

But the traditions of certain savage tribes and nations testify explicitly to 
events of prse-historic times: — using the word prse-historic as one now look- 
ing simply from the ground of secular, and not of sacred, history. The tra- 
ditions referred to speak on points on which information is acquired in other 
cases by an induction of many particulars. Thus names of certain places, 
remains indicative of certain religious rites, &c., prove clearly a knowledge 
of the Flood possessed by the inhabitants of Scotland in pr»-historic times. 
But in the savage nations referred to, tradition speaks out clearly, and with 
wonderful fulness. Of this kind is the following tradition of the Deluge 
that existed among the Indians of Mexico, according to Humboldt. I quote 
from Vernon Harcourt: ** It is thus related by Humboldt: — ^Before the 
great inundation, which took place four thousand eight hundred years after 
the creation of the world, the country of Anahuac was inhabited by giants. 
All those who did not perish were transformed into fishes, except seven, who 
fled into caverns. When the waters subsided, one of those giants, 
Xelhua, sumamed the Architect, went to CholoUan, where as a memorial of 
the mountain Tlaloc, which had served for an asylum to himself and his six 
brethren, he built an artificial hill in the form of a pyramid.* The imitation 
was perfectly successful; ' for at a distance,' says Humboldt, ' it has the as- 
pect of a natural hill covered with vegetation i* and every particular strongly 
corroborates the statements that have been advanced on the subject of the 
Arkite worship. The persons saved from the Deluge were giants, Cabiri, 
the potent. They were seven in number, besides the Patriarch, who being 
multiplied into the various forms of Oannes, Dagon, the Dolphin, and other 
inhabitants of the ocean, was transformed into a fish. Caverns being the 
asylum of those who were saved from the flood, represented the Ark ; and 
the pyramid, like all other sacred mounts, was a memorial of Mount Ararat. 
Nor is this all ; for the history of the first imitative mountain designed for 
idolatrous uses is curiously dovetailed into the Mexican history of the Deluge. 
For the construction of tiiis pyramid bricks were made at xhe foot of the 
Sierra Cocotl, and conveyed to Cholula by a file of men, who passed them 
from hand to hand. ' The gods beheld with wrath this edifice, the top of 
which was to reach the clouds. Irritated at the daring attempt of Xelhua, 
they hurled fire on the pyramid. Numbers of the workmen perished; the 
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work wa£ discontinued; and the monument was afterwards dedicated to 
Quelzatcoatl, the god of the air,' whose name signifies the green feathered 
serpent. Thus the worship of the serpent is again connected with the 
Deluge, and the God of the Deluge is again connected with Saturn ; for the 
reign of this Quetzalcoatl was the golden age of the people of Anahuac. At that 
period all animals, and even men, lived in peace ; and the earth brought forth 
without culture the most fruitful harvests. But the building of the pyramid, 
by the very terms of the tradition, must have taken place at a period long poa- 
terior to the Deluge, which it commemorated ; for the long file of men im- 
plies a vast increase of population, and a concentration of it upon that par- 
ticular spot. It is evidently the narrative of a transaction which actnaDy 
occurred in the plains of Shinar, where religion was first corrupted, and the 
first perversion of hallowed objects to the purposes of ambition proToked 
the wrath of heaven. The Tower of Babel, as it is called, was the archetype 
of the ancient pyramids, — the model from which they were all oonatmcted, 
with more or less deviation from the original.''^ 

I quote from the same author his account of a tradition of the Deluge ex- 
isting in certain of the Polynesian Islands. He summarizes from Ellis's Poly- 
nesian Researches thus: ** Another version of the same story at Tahiti^ or, aa 
Captain Cook writes it, Otaheite, in some points more exact, but in othen 
still deviating widely from the truth, is nevertheless sufficient to show, that a 
tradition of the Deluge had certainly reached Polynesia. The god Ruahatu, 
it is said, having declared that the land was criminal and should be destroyed, 
was moved by the penitence of a fisherman, who implored foigivenees, and 
told him to return for his wife and child, and proceed to a small island near 
Raiatea. He took with him a friend, a dog, and a pig, and a pair of fowls, 
the only domesticated animals in the islands. When they had reached the 
refuge appointed, the waters of the ocean began to rise. The inhabitants of 
the adjacent shore fled to the mountains, the tops of which, however, were 
covered by the rising waters, and all the inhabitants of the land perished. 
The ark, in which these persons are said to have been preserved, is a small 
low coralline island, the highest parts of which are not more than two feet 
above the level of the water. Yet their belief was not shaken by the difficulty. 
The nearly submerged island was so much better adapted to represent the 
summit of the mountain, which first appeared above the waves, that its com- 
parative lowness, in relation to the larger islands, was a matter of inferior 
moment : and the preservation of the pious fisherman and his family, toge- 
ther with all the known animals, from a deluge sent to punish the wicked- 
ness of the world, is a striking copy from the original truth. Nor is the 
preservation of this tradition so much a subject of surprise, when the habits 
of the people are taken into consideration; for although they had no records 
yet they had traditionary ballads, which were a kind of standard authority for 
the purpose of determining any disputed fact in their history ; and a reference 
to one of their popular songs often set the matter in dispute at rest.''* These 
things are certainly sufiicieutly curious. But certain other matters remain 
to be stated which both add to their interest and increase indefinitely the 

> Doctrine of the Deluge, Vol. II., pp. 252, 253. 
« Ibid., VoL n., pp. 212, 213. 
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probability that the traditions ah'eady cited refer to the Noachian Deluge 
and to the Tower of Babel. But first let some additional curious matter, of 
a like kind to the preceding, be adduced. 

Thus clear traditions of the Flood existed among the wild Indian tribes, 
and even among the dwellers in the Polar regions on the American conti- 
nent. Some account of these is giyen in the following quotation from the 
same work. ^^ *" The Crees,* says Dr Richardson, who accompanied Franklin 
in his journey to the shores of the Polar sea, 'all spoke of a uniyersal deluge, 
caused by an attempt of the fish to drown Waesachootchacht, a kind of 
demigod, with whom they had quarrelled. Having constructed a raft, he 
embarked with his family, and all kinds of birds and beasts. After the 
flood had continued some time he ordered several water-fowl to dive to the 
bottom ; they were all drowned ; but a musk rat having been dispatched 
on the same errand, was more successful, and returned with a mouthful of 
mud.* The Choctaw Indians, who, before their intercourse with white men, 
used to assemble the youth of their villages from time to time, in order that 
the old men might rehearse to them the stories which they had received 
from the preceding generation, repeated one of these to a missionary, who 
resided among them for eight or nine years. They said that a deluge had 
drowned all men but a few who escaped upon a raft of reeds ; these being 
bound with bark, the fastenings were gnawed asunder by beavers. It may 
easily be supposed that their computation of time did not go back very far ; 
and accordingly they believed that their great grandfathers had conversed 
with the first race of men, formed at Nunih Waiya, which was the first 
ground seen above the waters. Now since Nunih Waiya means *The 
Sloping Hill,' and is reported to have the appearance of being a work of 
art, there can be no doubt that it was one of those huge tumuli or mounds 
representing the diluvian mountain, which will be described more at large 
hereafter. It is to be observed that in the traditions of the Ghoctaws, as in 
those of many other nations, the first and second birth of the world are 
blended together, and a sort of divinity is attributed to the father of man- 
kind. The account of the deluge preserved among the Dogrib Indians, who 
have also a tradition of the fall of man by his disobedience in eating a for- 
bidden fruit, is of the same complexion. Ghapewee is the name of the 
Being who imposed the test of obedience, of the first man who lived so long 
that at last he desired to die, and of the person who embarked with his 
family in a canoe, and took with him all manner of birds and beasts to 
escape from an inundation : for *' the strait on which he lived being 
choked up by fish which he had caught in a weir, the waters rose and 
overflowed the earth, and covered it for many days ; but at length he said, 
* We cannot always live thus ; we must find land again : ' and he sent a 
beaver to search for it ; the beaver was drowned, and his carcass was seen 
floating on the water ; he then despatched a musk rat upon the same errand, 
who was long absent, and when he did return almost died of fatigue, but he 
had a little earth in his paws. For a long time Chapewee*s descendants were 
united as one family; but at length some young men being accidentally killed 
in a game, a quarrel ensued, and a general dispersion, of mankind, took place. 
The animals which Noah sent out are here metamorphosed into others with 
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which the Indians were more familiar, without much attention to the pro- 
priety of their employment: but that very circumstance shows what was 
the true foundation of the story." > 

What gives such traditions as those just quoted additional importance is 
the circumstance that they are seen to complete in a remarkable manner the 
testimony of the nations to the truth of primaeval history as recorded in Holy 
Writ. For that testimony is thus heard as given voice to by nations occupy- 
ing the entire circuit of the globe. The mode, too, in which this result has 
been secured, gives greater cogency to it. For it is manifest that these 
witness-bearers must have originally issued from a common centre, just as 
the Bible declares that the descendants of Noah were scattered east and west, 
north and south, from the plain of Shinar. They carried with them from 
that centre their common stock of historical knowledge, so that, as they 
travelled eastward and westward (taking these two directions as the examples, 
since they have been certainly of widest moment ethnographically) they 
ultimately met each other, when the right time for uniting them by the 
observation of properly instructed parties had come. Thousands of yean 
intervened, but the day came at last when the eastward journeying descen- 
dants of the Babel-builders were met by descendants of westward journeying 
ones ; and the result was a mutual recognition, by clearest proofs, of the 
conmion descent of Berlin savants and Mexican semi-savages. 

Indeed, an appropriateness as respects time, and an harmoniousness as 
respects all the circumstances amidst which these observations were made, 
exist in the highest degree. These characteristics are exempMed in the 
almost simultaneous discovery of clear diluvian traditions by Sir WOliam 
Jones in India, on the one hand, and Baron Humboldt in Mexico, on the 
other. At the same time, missionaries and travellers among the Polynesian 
races, in Australia, and in the Pacific, were adding to the stores of tradi- 
tionary knowledge. Simultaneously, too, with the study of the lately 
discovered language of Sanskrit, as also of Persian and other Eastern 
tongues, was gradually forming, and introducing, the use of a key to unlock 
the meaning of the tniditions and myths of the entbe Indo-Germanic raoee, 
while it was illustrating and confirming not only Ghaldsean and Egyptian 
traditions and myths, but, above all, the statements of the Bible, which were 
thus seen with growing clearness to be of unquestionable veracity so far 
forth as historicaL 

But what gives the most complete stamp of truth to the portions of 
tradition I am now insisting on, remains to be pointed out. The traditions 
now under consideration as existing, or at least as existing at a late period, 
amongst the most savage peoples have an astronomical mark stamped upon 
them, which it is utterly impossible to believe could be invented by way of 
imposture, and which, moreover, has its genuineness guaranteed, as shall be 
seen, in a mode as conclusive as unexpected. Only a very brief account can 
be given here of the various grounds as existing in national calendars, in 
religious ceremonies almost universally observed, and in the revelations of 
the Great Pyramid, by which the reality of the astronomical stamp referred 

> Doctrine of the Deluge, Vol. I. , pp. 33-35. 
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to is established. Enough may be stated, however, to indicate the nature of 
the proof, and to indnce a fuller investigation of the subject by aid of the 
appropriate authorities. 

The first circumstance to be observed is, that in primaeval times, and down 
to periods that can be ascertained with more or less certainty, as the day 
was reckoned from night to night, so the year was reckoned from autumn to 
autumn. As matter of common knowledge, the Israelitish year commenced 
in our present month of October, and ended in our present month of Sep- 
tember. Until the most recent times, no satisfactory reason for this was 
either sought out or known. The fact was allowed to lie, with many others, 
among curious archaeological remains ; and men were abundantly satisfied to 
let it lie there, when believing in the superior excellency of that later mode 
of reckoning the days and years of time, which had come to supplant in all 
civilized nations the primaeval mode. It has been the work only of yesterday, 
as it were, to remove, by a most interesting series of observations in archae- 
ology, and by the explanation of certain parts of them by means of the 
astronomy of the Great Pyramid, both the veil of obscurity under which the 
primaeval mode of reckoning time was hid, and to show many hitherto 
unknown excellences in that chronometric system. 

The most interesting archaeological observations just referred to, were 
developed by Mr Haliburton in a paper embodied by Professor Smyth in 
*^ Life and Work,*' &c. This is the almost universal observance in one form 
or another, down even to the present day, of a confessedly most ancient 
festival, called the Feast of Ancestors, or the Feast of the Dead. This 
festival was observed in the beginning of November in India and among the 
Celtic races ; in Mexico and Peru ; and, under a change of name, viz., the 
Feast of all Saints, or of all Souls, in the Churches of Rome and of England. 
In some countries — as in Persia, in Greece, and among the Romans — ^it was 
observed in spring instead of November; but this would appear to have 
resulted from that change in the mode of reckoning time already referred to. 
In connection with this so wide observance of the festival in the month of 
November, Mr Haliburton points out the fact that the Egyptian Mysteries, 
the Isia, always began to be observed on the seventeenth day of November, 
the very same day on which the Deluge began, as recorded by Moses (Genesis 
chap. vii. 2). 

One element of this universal practice deserves particular notice, as Mr 
Haliburton carefully pointed out before he knew its exact and full meaning. 
This is the fact that the Australian tribes and sundry South Sea Islanders 
were guided in their determination of the commencement of the year, and in 
their observance of the Festival of Ancestors, by the midnight culmination of 
the Pleiades. ^ Connected with this is the remarkable fact that Cartiguey, 

' Professor Symth has meet kindly permitted me to embody in this Appendix 
the following note, and has also supplied the comment that follows it — 

Wellington, N. Z., July 9, 1869. 

My Deab Sik, — I have just met with the following interesting proof that 
you have done rightly in placing a high value upon the Pleiades. In one of 
the large native meetings lately held to decide for peace or war with the 
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the name of the Pleiades among the Hindoos, is also their name for that 
month, November, in which, as it has appeared, the Feast of Auoestora is 
generally observed, in which the Isia was observed, and in which the Deluge 
occurred. Certain things, however, in what he observed presented diffi- 
culties to Mr Haliburton, and even led him to entertain ideas not recondleable 
with history in general. These were the things referred to, namely, the 
observance of the Festival by most of the South Sea Islanders in May, and 
the Latin name of the Pleiades, Vergilias, which appeared to connect that 
constellation in some manner with spring. He was led by these things, and 
by an account of the sun and stars having changed the direction of their 
rising, from right to left: the observer being always supposed to take 
up a similar position with regard to the Pole, whichever it should be 
that was elevated to him at the time, — ^to conclude that the Festival of the 
Dead, and with it the i*ecognition of the guiding importance of the Pleiades 
stars, originated in the southern hemisphere. 

Now at this point comes into view the bearing of the true theory of the 
Great Pyramid, as summarized in our Homily, from the writings of Pro- 
fessor Smyth, on the remarkable customs and traditions we are considering. 
This theory not only explains the circumstances pointed out by Mr Hali- 
burton in consistency with the testimony of Gi^tholic history, bat presents to 

English, one of the chiefs said, " It would be well to commence the year with 
peace." Sir W. Martin, our late Chief- Justice was present, and was struck 
with the remark. He inquired afterwards of the speaker what he meant by 
speaking in May of the beginning of the year? The Chief answered. Hie 
beginning of the year to us is when we can first see the Pleiades in the early 
morning. It is believed that the same rule holds for all the Polynesians. I 
was very pleased to find so thorough a confirmation of your views. 

Believe me, &c., 

A. Stock. 
Professor P. Smyth, &c.. &c., kc. 
The above New Zealand method of making use of the Pleiades, is slightly 
different from the Pyramid method, and the Australian method. It seems, 
indeed, rather allied to the Roman and Persian variety, and gives a 
year like theirs commencing in May instead of September. But they are the 
same stars, and used for the same chronological purpose in every case. Thait 
such apparently small stars should have been selected before brighter ones, 
and had such honour and greatness for social purposes thrust upon them, if 
by untutored and unscientific man's own ideas alone, seems very inexplicable ; 
for whatever reasons we may have now for allowing to these stars, in spite of 
their apparent smallness, a real physical importance for those purposes de- 
pends on the latest refinements and furthest extensions of the most difficult 
branches of exact telescopic astronomy. At present, too, the Pleiades barely 
rise into southern skies, i.e., the skies of lands far south of the equator, for 
they have a meridian altitude of only 24** near the middle of New Zealand. 
This circumstance, however, in itself directly favours the custom being 
descended from high antiquity, seeing that 4000 years ago the Pleiades had, 
from the effects of precession, a meridian altitude of 45** at the same place ; 
and 4040 years ago ii just the date given by the Great Pyramid for the estab- 
lishment of the system. 

C. P. 8. 
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view the nexus ezistiog between these circunistances themselyes, while it 
also connects them with many other facts by a rational bond. 

Thus, this theory shows that not only were the Pleiades on the meridian 
above the pole at midnight, when a Draconis was also on it, but beneath the 
pole, while the Great Pyramid was a-building, but that the Pleiades were 
then at the point of intersection of the Equinox and Equator — a point it 
could not occupy again for upwards of 24,000 years. An apparent sudden 
wheeling round of the heavens — ^rapid beyond all compare to the usual altera- 
tions ever observable in the sidereal skies, had brought the Pleiades thus into 
the same position on the meridian at nddnight, with reference to a Draconis 
sub poloy as had been before occupied by Aquarius at the time of the Deluge, 
and by Scorpio during long ages before it. From the apparent wheeling of 
the heavens just referred to, the Pleiades, were called Vergilise by the Latins, 
even as its principal star was called Alcyone, or Halcyon, by the Arabians. 
The Pyramid theory, too, shows from these circumstances that the prim- 
seval mode of reckoning the commencement of days and years respectively 
from the meridional transit of a constellation, as contrasted with its rising or 
setting, is marked out by many circumstances as the right one for such a 
purpose, and as by far the best. This superiority is sufficiently borne witness 
to by the fact that meridional observations must always, caUeris paribus^ be 
freer from atmospheric sources of error than those made nearer the horizon. 
The Pleiades, moreover, would be thus observed on the meridian at mid- 
night after the Deluge, just during that season in which the primseval year 
then evidently conmienced, namely, somewhere between the middle of 
September and the middle of October. In its connection with the Deluge, as 
having taken the same position in the heavens now that that dread event 
was past, as Aquarius had occupied during its occurrence, viz., on the 
meridian simultaneously with, but antagonistically to, the Pole star, is seen 
the reason for the conspicuous and blissful character attached to it. Ita 
annual reappearance, too, or rather the chief amount of its appearance each 
year, for the night when the Pleiades is on the meridian at midnight is the 
night when most truly, according to many of the traditions, ** most is seen 
of the Pleiades," or when they may be watched from rising to setting unin- 
terruptedly through a night sky — ^this excelling amount then of Pleiades- 
shine, or sweet influences occurring at the dose of the old and commence- 
ment of the new year, explains how at that time should have been held at 
first by the human family when yet undivided, and afterwards by the 
nations when scattered over the earth, the Festival in honour of dead 
Ancestors. We can see in this a security for the perpetuation of the memory 
of those great events in which their ancestors were concerned, just as we 
know that they were kept in remembrance in the most remote regions, and 
down to the latest times. 

The feelings of joy with which the southern savages still hail the appear- 
ance of the Pleiades; ^ their reckoning the commencement of their year from 

> " The clever New Zealanders, it will have been observed, are farther off 
from the true method (or of meridian obeervation) than are the poor, despised 
Australians. But was not that just the way in which the still cleverer northern 
nations, when left to themselves, after the God-taaght patriarchal ages, went 
altogether wrong, in religion as well as astronomy ?" — C. P. S. 
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that appearance ; their obeervance of the Festiyal of the Dead ; their tradi- 
tions respecting the Flood, and observance even of some patriarchal customs ; 
all these things are indeed very remarkable testimonies to the truth of 
Catholic history. And it is far from being fanciful, it is apprehended, to 
connect with these things, and even to explain on the same principks, 
the curious fact recorded by Humboldt, that the Mexicans called the first 
day of their year by the same name as water, and that they actually repre- 
sented water by waving lines as was done in the Egyptian system of hiero- 
glyphics, and as the constellation Aquarius is marked on our Zodiac.* Be- 
sides, to show that there is something more than accidental coincidence in all 
this, it is also known that rites similar to those of circumcision and baptism 
were practised among the Mexicans. And this, again, finds a singular oonro- 
boration of its right to be esteemed a primaeval institution in the circum- 
stance that, according to Sir George Gray, the same right of circumcision 
was practised among the Australian aborigines, who have been already seen 
to observe the Festival of the Dead on the appearance of the Pleiades. 

The last-named writer has made two remarkable statements in his ^' Jour- 
ney of Exploration in Western Australia," setting forth certain oondusions 
warranted by his observations on the aborigines. These statements are 
identical in spirit and substance with certain of the leading principles sought 
to be proved and illustrated in these fiomilies. Moreover, while these prin- 
ciples were reached by one party as the result of observing the records of 
Ancient History, so were they in reality reached also by another party by 
observing an actually existent pagan and savage people. These observations 
were completely independent, as will appear from the writer having been 
introduced to acquaintance with Sir George Gray's book after his Homilies 
were written, and while they were going through the press. There is a 
guarantee in these circumstances, it is felt, for the existence of a certain 
spiritual and moral reality in history, present as well as past, such as we are 
contending for, — ^a spiritual, moral, and divine reality that forces itself on 
the attention of those who carefully and with honest eye examine facta now 
actually occurring or recorded as they have occurred in the past 
- The two principles or elements of historical truth referred to as having 
been observed by Sir George Gray, are these — First : even such an appar- 
ently lawless and degraded congeries of individuals as the Australian tribes 
consisted of, actually lived under a social and moral system, preeenting as 
well features of a higher than human wisdom and goodness, as a character of 
permanency fixed even to the extent of preventing those who lived under the 
system from rising into a higher sphere. Second : the means of sustenance were 
so difficult to discover and procure in the regions inhabited by these savages, 
that a higher than mere human discernment and skill must have been origi- 
nally exerted in teaching these aborigines how to avoid what was deadly, 
and to discern the often concealed but yet satisfying and nourishing suppliea 
provided for them. 

Now, to begin with the last of these two statements : let it be considered 
that it is made by a party who knew by personal experience the facta and 

> See the article Zodiac in Knight's Cyclopc&dia. 
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ciicumBtanceB on which hiB judgment was founded, and who came to the 
concluaion stated, as being the only one that could account satisfactorily 
for these facts and circumstances. Then let it be considered, further, that 
the conclusion is just what the Scriptures warrant us to belieye on this sub- 
ject ; what the fully instructed and enlightened understanding endorses as 
being true and religious ; yea, what mythology also, speaking as it was 
moved to do by primseyal tradition and by man's natural and religious in- 
stincts, also testifies to. 

Thus Scripture fully warrants us to belieye that God held converse with 
man in his infantile state, leading him on to know the nature and uses of 
plants and animals, and instructing him in the real character of creation, 
that he might avoid religious error and dwell in religious truth. It distinctly 
states that God clothed man after the Fall, and so taught him henceforth to 
clothe himself. In like manner Scripture teaches that all man's posseesions — 
all the good things their houses are stored with — ^are God's gifts to them ; 
while it teaches as distinctly that God gifts and endows certain men specially 
and peculiarly, that they may have skill to invent and form such things ; 
and especially when the highest intellectual, moral, or religious ends are in 
view. Noah, Bezaleel, Solomon were each and all thus specially and pecu- 
liarly gifted and endowed. These were all typical men, specially equipped 
with natural powers, as well as specially taught and enlightened. 

And the whole of this is not only what reason, when admitting the exist- 
ence of a personal God, the ^^ Father of the spirits of all flesh," discerns to 
be true theoretically, and as matter of intellect, but clearly discerns, and 
gladly rejoices to behold, as true in fact. Thus, the late Mr Whewell, not 
the least gifted and noble of that band of writers who composed the Bridge- 
water Treatises, and who thus aided in showing how all things cosmical and 
terrestrial are most wisely and beautifully formed for the good in chief of 
the Maker's rational and responsible creatures, also illustrated in a remark- 
able work, how completely the grand march of discovery in science — and 
consequently in the arts and manufactures as dependent on the sciences — is 
made by the growth, in a wise and fruitful course of development, of ideaft, 
and by the appearance always at the right time of men suitably endowed for 
their work. There is in all this a process of tacit, indeed, but, still of actual 
and complete inspiration in its way. Two elements are needed in the pro- 
cess : the idea in the first place, and the man competent to grasp and handle 
it in the second ; and while the mark of the Divine Mind, the Nous of Anax- 
agoras is stamped on the former of these, his handiwork is also stamped as 
indelibly on the second. The man that can contemplate Newton in his own 
epoch, working with his unparalleled powers in an unparalleled manner, and 
for an unparalleled end, even the complete solution by an angelic energy of 
the mechanical problem of the Universe, and not see in it <a forth-putting of 
Divine, creative, sustaining, and guiding power stands, I maintain, in an 
utterly false and unenviable, because an utterly ungodly, attitude. And I 
fearlessly maintain against Positivist sophisters, that an exactly similar, 
though almost infinitely humbler, exemplification of the same process is seen 
in the invention by some savage genius of the boomerang, — ^genius, I say, for of 
the real Poietes or Maker in every department, it is truly to be said Nascitur 
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non Jit, Tbiis no created power could have made a Newton out of a Ixx:ke. 
Each was made for his work. And not the least remarkable drcumstance in 
Dr Whewell^B philosophy is this, that it shows on rational grounds how the 
true geniuaes or discoverers like Newton have been as a rule devout and 
godly men. It is the ^* Brummagem" geniuses who have, as a rule, been 
undcvout and ungodly. The latter have held converse, if at all, only at 
second hand, with creation and with God, the former knew both of them 
by direct converse and intuition. 

The very same truth is testified clearly to by Ethnic mythology, and that 
with clearness proportioned to the pure Paganism of the Myth. It is tanght 
in the offices of the Babylonian Nebo, and the Phenician M^Erech, from 
whom came the Grecian Mercury. It was taught in the offices of Neitli and 
Anubis, the Egyptian Minerva and Mercury. The Greek mythology taught 
it, and afterwards the Roman, under combined aboriginal and Greek influ- 
ences, in their beliefs respecting Apollo, Athene, or Minerva, and Mnemosyne 
with her daughters the Muses. And these myths, remarkably enough, bear 
a twofold testimony to this truth. For first, many of them can be traced 
back to Origines, with whose names they are stamped, and they thus bear 
primaeval testimony to the instruction conveyed by the heavens, Uranus, 
to man. Secondly, when the real origin of these myths had become lost to 
view, their spiritual truth was still borne witness to by the consdousnenB of 
all true geniuses, such as a Homer, a Herodotus, a Pindar, and above all a 
Socrates. These felt, heard, and saw spiritually the Divine seminal fire that 
abode with them, even that ** Light which shineth in the darkness, and the 
darkness comprehendeth it not.** And accordingly it was the recognized 
Ethnic creed that all the best and most precious possessions of men are Divine 
gifts, even as all his highest and best exertions of power were made under a 
Divine influence and guidance. 

I maintain, then, that Sir George Grey^s conclusions deduced from his per- 
sonal knowledge and experience respecting a Divine guidance of the Aus- 
tralian ab-Origines in the matter of supplying their earthly and temporal 
wants, is warranted to be sound and true, equally by the testimony of 
Scripture, of pure and right reason, and of mythology looking into the Divine 
through its own veil of perverted fact or of erroneous fancy. » 

The second statement by Sir George Grey is also as consistent with all we 
know from Revelation, reason, and the general experience of mankind 
recorded in history, respecting the Divine government exercised over man as 
God^s rational and accountable creature. For all these warrant us in believ- 
ing that, even in the case of such degraded tribes as the Australian, there 
would be manifest signs of a Divine guidance and ordering, even amidst a 
system so framed as to render complete escape from it by mere human means 
impossible, just as was observed by Sir George Grey. Of the Divine guid- 
ance and ordering evidences were seen in things like these. There existed in 
the midst of an apparently perfect savage freedom, a social system of a 
remarkable kind carried on under the patiiarchal mode of family and social 
rule. There was what may be called, too, a system of police and govem- 

> I am credibly informed that Burke and his companions, tho Australian ex- 
plorers, perished in the possession of fishing-tackle, and near water abounding 
in fish. 
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ment by which the great breaches of the moral law, such as theft and mur- 
der, were guarded against or punished when committed. All this was sanc- 
tioned by religious feelings and beliefs, such as they were, that is to say, by 
a belief not only in the existence of human beings after death, but of supernal 
and infernal powers other than human interfering to bless or to harm. Not 
only religious instincts, but religious perceptions and convictions, were thus 
at work among them for good in certain fundamental respects. Accordingly, 
the Divine element was there. The ^* God of the spirits of all flesh " had not 
cast off even these degraded savages, any more than any tribe or race. He 
was tutoring them too, even as the Psalmist declares of Him in general, 
that ^^ He tutors the heathen.** 

That state of things, also, which appeared as if arranged to prevent the 
emergence of these savages from their degraded condition into a higher one, 
just exemplifies the general law of God^s providential rule over the heathen 
world in prsB-Christian times, equally with times since the advent of Christ. 
For what is that law ? In its most general and highest form it involves this, 
that no family, tribe, or nation could, even in the most favourable circum- 
stances, emerge completely by human power alone out of that more or less 
religiously, morally, and socially darkened condition in which all, without 
exception, have been plunged since the FalL Our Homilies prove that not 
a single nation did so in prse-Ghristian times. God called, enlightened, and 
elevated the Jewish nation ; and only under Christ's reign were other nations 
in the course of time elevated to a like rank. The same holds true of the 
remanent Pagan world since the establishment of Christianity on earth. 
What can Mexico ; what can Peru ; yea, what can China, or India, say 
for themselves in the matter of casting off the gloomiest, the foulest, the 
cruellest, or the most atheistic grovelling and indescribable states of society, 
any more than the ancient Egyptian, Greek, or Roman? Confessedly, no 
nation, ancient or modem, ever accomplished, or appeared by its own 
power in the way of accomplishing, what Judaism professed to do for the 
Jews, and what Christianity has professed to do for the modern Christian 
world. Fanatical atheists or deists alone will be found capable of affirming 
that this profession has been put forth without the support of the best of 
all proofs, namely, the exhibition of that work actually accomplished in good 
measure, which was professed and promised to be done. It has been accom- 
plished, too, in the mode, and to the extent, that was professed and pro- 
mised. A reference to our Lord's parables would relieve us from entering into 
a detailed proof of this matter, even had we space and time for doing it. 
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SOME ADDITIONAL REMARKS ON THE SHEPHERD KINGS, AND 
ON THE RELIGIOUS CHARACTER OF THE GREAT PYRAMID. 

It has appeared to me desirable to set down in this Appendix more at large 
than the space at my disposal in the Homily would permit, some of the more 
prominent proofs that have met me in the course of my late reading, as to 
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Uie ezirtniee in the pvoio-luBloffk mgn we are iHMJiliim^. of a povcrfiil 
and wvieipfead patriajtcittl and eoBsernuiTe inftiieBee, wkick via oppowd 
to the caktnBnufs. tbe adraiidii^, bat abo tke eorrupdng i afln ea te of the 
timei^ I hare feh mock impreend whli tke aiode in wkich the pvoofii le- 
ferrcd to, pomt to the eosttikce and wnnitina ol fQch aotagonktic infin- 
eoees irom the earliest tones dovnwwdk The traditions i Mii fa ii ifcy the 
aoti-natiooai E^Erptisn djnMtj ol shepherd king*, is onlj one <»^r*"TJ*> of 
the world-wide social dirinon which sppean to have eziited. When Wewed 
in orjDoectioci. too. with this state of things, as the story of Hcxodotaa aboot 
Cheops baildiDg his pyramid on the groond where Phihtion the shepheni 
fed his flocks, warrants as in doing : the ides of Srhelling, that the Great 
Pyramid repnsentsa reaction against adrsncingPoiytheian sad siqierBtitioD, 
sppears inrested with more weight ; Faber s idea, that the pyramid vaa 
framed with a special reference to Arkite worshipi, in memory, of eonrae, of 
the dehige, also appears to indicate a trmh : while both ideas, as it ^ypean 
to me, far from militating against Mr Taylor and Profeaur Smyth s theory 
rather confirm it remarkably. 

M. Renan has pointed out the earliest appearance of this diiference lef e iied 
to, on the formation of the Babylonian system under Ximrod.1 ATersion to the 
tyranny diaracteristic of that system from its commencement, and the desire 
to maintain the indiridoal and social freedom enjoyed onder the primitire 
nomadic life, followed in families and tribes, impdled, aoooiding to him, those 
Shemttes to more thence who afterwards occupied Syria and Arabia. As a mere 
rationalistic accoont of some of the efents recorded in the x. and xL chapters 
of Genesis, this is sadly meagre, and rery far short of what is tao^t in 
Scripture ; it is not inoonastent, howerer, dther with that account, or with 
what we hare reason to believe actaally happened, and it may be accepted as 
describing one element — ^s social and political one — in the rup t ur e and conse- 
quent dispenaon of the formerly undiyided family of mankind. The proof 
of the occurrence at a later, but a still Tery early period, of a similar occur- 
rence, is contained fundamentally in certain facts brought together in Mr 
Cvalloway^s ^* Egypt^s Record of Time.' It is there pointed out, on the 
authority of Abydenns, Apollodorus, and Eusebius on the one hand, and of 
Manetho, Eusebius, and Syncellns on the other, that dynasties of shepherd 
kings reigned nmultaneously in Babylon and Egypt ; and that their reign 
continued longer in Babylon than Egypt' This shepherd power, according 
to the same writer, had advanced on Babylon from Egypt ; having come to 
the latter from the East Indeed, he speaks of a great wave having been 
set in motion in the North-East of Asia, and rolled westwards from Bactria 
and Persia, first on Egypt, and afterwards on Babylon. He appears to 
identify with them, or at least to class with them, the Palli, said to have 
come to Egypt from the North- West border of the Indian Peninsula, and to 
have settled ultimately in Canaan, whence its name of Palestine or PhOistia. 
Mr Osbum, indeed, basing his judgment on the evidence of the monu- 

* See Histoire General et Systeme Compare des Langnes Semitiques, p. 33. 

* Rivingtons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge, 1869. 

* Comp. Renan's statement that the names of certain early Babylonian 
were Arian — p. 61. 
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meniB, does not believe that Egypt had been occupied violently, and ruled 
over for a time by a foreign power, such as the Hyksos and their dynasty 
have generally been understood to be. On the contrary, he maintains that 
the rulers of the older and lower part of Egypt got the name of shepherds, 
by way of contempt, from the rulers of upper Egypt. If this be the case, 
it has a very close and significant bearing on the view of these early times, 
which other circumstances point out as correct. It shows that, in the esti- 
mation of the adherents of the more recently and fully developed system of 
Upper Egypt, the rulers and people of Lower Egypt were little better than 
the comparatively primitive and nomadic lAepherd tribes. Besides, Mr 
Osbum is far from denying the abode in Egypt on various terms, and at 
different times, of shepherd tribes ; indeed, one principal aim of his labours 
has been to throw light on the early residence of the chosen people in that 
country, till the time of their departure from it. And it is clear that the 
two circumstances of the abode of such strangers in Lower Egypt, and of 
the state of society there, admitting the abode of such strangers in the 
country, corroborate our view. Both circumstances indicate a leaning, on 
the part of rulers as well as people, to the simple habits and beliefs of the 
shepherd life, exaddy such as would bribig down on them the contempt of 
the unmixedly Egyptian society of the Upper country. In fact, according 
to Mr Osbum, it was on the ultimate overcoming of the so-called shepherd 
power in Lower Egypt by the reignii^g power of Upper Egypt, that the 
dynasty called in Scripture another Pharaoh that knew not Joseph, came to 
reign, and, at the same time, to oppress the Israelites.' 

The next indication in point of time of the spirit of reaction against advanc- 
ing or indurating idolatry and superstition, is one that appears obscurely at 
the time of the separation of the Bactrian, Persian, and Median Aryans, 
from the southern, the Brahmanic, or Indian Aryans. This sepwation, as 
stated in Homily Fourth, partly on the authority of Dr Pusey, is supposed 
to have taken place when the northern section of that people were settling 
down into the fixed social and political habits of civilized life ; and when, 
at the same time, any development that might have taken place in their 
religious beliefs and practices, would be put into a permanent and generally 
authoritative form. The two portions of the Aryan people would thus be 
placed in a similar attitude towards each other, with that occupied by the 
Upper Egyptians towards the Lower. 

The last instance I shall mention is the reaction of Persian Magianism 
against the fully developed Babylonian Sabaism, as referred to in Homily 
Third. By this was at last completed that resistance apparently made by 

1 It may be mentioned here, that an interpretation put by Dr Beke, author 
of the Origines Sacron, in a letter to the Athenamm in Autumn 1869, on the 
expression, *• For every shepherd is an abomination to the Egyptians," Genesis 
xlvi. 34, agrees with this. He contends that the word n^y^D means, not 

• 

abomination, but set apart, not to be touched; in short, it means the same as 
the Polynesian term, tabooed. It is the same word that Moses used when tell- 
ing Pharaoh the Israelites could not sacrifice to God in Egypt, since they must 
sacrifice the animals that are set apart as sacred by the I^^yptians. 

R 
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the Eastern Aryan nations against developing and fuUj developed Baby- 
lonian and Egyptian tyranny and superstition, from a very early period 
indeed, if the state of things shadowed forth by the recorded oontemporaDeoiu 
reigns of Shepherd Dynasties in Babylonia and Egypt was actoaL 

What occurred in Greece and Italy during the advance of the mythologies 
of these countries may be referred to here, since it illustrates and ooirobor- 
ates the foregoing remarks, by exhibiting a development and reaction similar 
in spirit to what occurred in the East, if not so great in degree. As respects 
the complete mythological systems of Greece and Italy, nothing comes out 
more clearly into view, when they are examined in the light of comparative 
mythology, than that they consisted of accretions from various quarters — 
especially from the East through Phoenicia, which, in the end completely 
overlaid and hid from the popular mind, the primaeval and comparatively 
pure traditional beliefs handed down through the grandsons and deacendauts 
of the heads of Aryan and Indo-Germanic races. Reactions of various kinds 
took place against this oppression of the earlier and comparatively pure, by 
the later, and, in one view, completely false beliefs. The Samothraciaa and 
Eleusinian mysteries have been held to be thus reactionary, being intended 
to keep alive the remembrance of the earlier Japhetian beliefe in opposition 
to the later popular and prevalent ones. The expression of the reactionaiy 
feeling by the poet ^schylus, of Eleusis, in his '^ Prometheus Bound,'* 
the most sublime of his dramas, is pointed out in Homily Seventh. And 
it is unquestionable that the Greek Philosophy was, on the part of many 
of its greatest cultivators, a protest and reaction against the popular mytho- 
logy, as bold and thorough as was consistent with an abstinence from open 
and determined rebellion against it. 

It is interesting to observe how the Great Pyramid always either presents 
itself to the minds of inquirers, as the result of one or other of the reactions 
against Polytheism in Egypt, to which we have referred ; or is seen to fall 
back into the most remote antiquity, and to suggest the question, What does 
it testify to respecting the *^ morning-time,'' as the Germans call it? The first 
illustration of this will be the following quotation from Mr Galloway's 
work, "Egypt's Record of Time:" — "It was not to be expected that 
the residence of the patriarch Israel and his descendants in Egypt for 
so long a period, and at first in so influential a position, could be without 
some effect in moulding or modifying the opinions of the age, like leaven 
hid in three measures of meaL A pure and holy faith was held by the 
patriarch Israel The glorious ascending scale of natures above man had 
been revealed to him in vision, and Jehovah at the sununit of the 
glorious ladder. The collective nature of man is as it were at the basis 
of a mighty pyramid of spiritual natiu'es ascending by successive stages to 
one glorious apex, from which the whole derives unity, from which the 
whole has proceeded, and on which it depends for existence. This glorious 
spiritual pyramid appears to be that which was revealed to Jacob at Bethel, 
when a solitary traveller on his way to Padan Aram : a mighty ladder or 
scale of being ascending from man to the highest heaven ; a sublime idea of 
the spiritual universe, proceeding from One, and built up into one glorious 
Head ; a world not of gross and dead materials, but of living spirit and 
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flame, full of the adoriDg love and active service of God, at the Bommit of 
which the presence of Jehovah was beheld revealed. The idea, which was 
striking and exalted, was seized by the int^ect, and materialized by the 
gross and carnal mind, of Egypt. The great idea of the universe, and of its 
being bound together and headed up in One, was to receive a consolidation 
in dead stone, worthy in some measure, from its vastness, of their feeling of 
its eternal grandeur and magnificence ; but instead of the ascending and 
descending of ministering angels upon man, on messages of love and blessing, 
it was to be accomplished by the toil and oppression, the sufferings and the 
deaths of millions of slaves and captives, degraded to the lot of beasts of 
burden. The pyramid, as Cl^nent of Alexandria tells us, was worshipped 
for God. The iuunortality of man, involved in his being at the basis of this 
mighty scale of conmiunication with God on which the angels ascend and 
descend, this vast and imperishable pyramid of spritoal existence, was 
sought to be expressed, and symbolically bodied forth with the wealth of 
monardis, associating the glorious vision with their sepulchral rest, and 
entombing the material frame which they put off, in the bosom of that carnal 
but stupendous ideal of the God-pervaded structure. It was not a slight or 
superficial enthusiasm which prompted that inconcdvable expenditure of 
labour, life, and treasure ; but it was a gross, BtoUd, and carnal consolidation 
of the most sublime. On its four faces, the pyramid set forth to view the 
geometrical emblem of the Triune God ; which has since become associated 
with the very name of the greatest Egyptian philosopher of that age, and 
which continued to hold its ground long after, when Plato learned from 
Egypt some shadow of that mystery of the Godhead. The mysterious truth 
was transmitted among the Jews in the inspired Scriptures, and is recognized 
with copious evidence in the traditional teaching of the early Jewish Rabbis; 
as has been shown in a condensed collection ci passages from them in a pam- 
phlet by the Rev. 0. W. H. Pauli, entitled "The Great Mystery," published 
by W. Macintosh, Paternoster Row. And the Christian ascription of 
" Glory to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghoet," is rightly 
affirmed to he *^ As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be."^ 

I quote this passage, merely as an explanation of the character of the Great 
Pyramid, suggested by its general appearance, and by the ancient history 
of Egypt, as understood by an author whose object was to ascertain that 
history from written records. While his labours are exhaustive and con- 
clusive in certain directions, still I am of opinion that in other directions, 
as in the case of the Great Pyramid, they would have been still more suc- 
cessful had he availed himself of the discoveries lately made. For the 
labours of Osbum, of John Taylor, and of Piazzi Smyth, have certainly resulted 
in discoveries. 

The next view of the Great Pyramid to which I would ask attention, is 
contained in the following quotation from the Philosophy of Mythology, by 
Schelling : — " The first and largest of these pyramids was built, according to 
the narrative of Herodotus, by a certain king, Cheops, who first dosed the 
temples and prevented the people from offering sacrifices. The same thing 
happened under his successor, Cephren. But both had, on this account, so 

> See Galloway't *' Egypt** Record of Time," pp. 340, 341. 
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Btirred the hatred of the people against themselveB, that their names were 
never mentioned in connection with these works. This closing of the temples 
and hindering of the sacrifices, appears like a reaction against the Polytheism 
and its ceremonies. One can view this reaction under two aspects, — First, 
as an attempt to make the higher Monotheism authoritative in Lower Egypt, 
which had exalted itself in Upper Egypt above the popular religion, in con- 
sequence of which an opposition on the part of the people was excited. In 
this case, the pyramid was even the symbol of that higher Monotheism itself, 
in which way we can account for its being constructed on a quaternary 
basis or principle, viz., on the three powers of Typhon, Osiris, and Horus, and 
on the f orementioned one-only -Godhead (the three powers form the basis, the 
one God above them the apex). For the quaternary is also the ruling 
principle in this Theistic system, viewed as intelligible (although as yet we 
have only developed it into the threefold), as already eight gods have come 
into view out of Herodotus, which, when one understands the half to be 
female^ shows that the fundamental number is the fourfold. The pyramid is 
the first body, the first solid, and since, in the old philosophy of arithmetic, 
the point stood for unity, as the line appeared to be produced out of the 
number two, and the plane superficies out of the number three, so the grand 
meaning of the number four was seen in this, that it would show itself as 
the first solid like number, since the pyramid, the first of the five regular 
bodies, is produced in it with the four given points. One may also well say, 
that just as, according to an earlier testimony, the obelisks which stand in a 
small pyramid were especially appropriated to Horus, so the pyramid testifies 
to this higher unity of the intelligible Theism."' The insuperable objection 
to this reasoning is, that the Great Pyramid has four sides and five points or 
angles, instead of only the four needed to support the argument. Besides, a 
grand difference between the Great Pyramid and all the obelisks, as pointed 
out by Professor Smyth, ought not to be overlooked. We refer to the perfect 
freedom of the pyramid from all the idolatrous symbolism, which charac- 
terizes so signally all the obelisks. 

Schelling himself, however, only gives the foregoing explanation of the 
pyramid as one conjecture out of several. According to another conjecture, 
thrown out immediately after that just quoted, he considers that the Great 
Pyramid might be a structure connected in some way with the worship of the 
sun, like the temple of Belus at Babylon. He thinks this conjecture to be 
warranted in some measure by some of the traditions recorded by Herodotus. 
But the closing remarks of the long paragraph from which we have quoted, 
show that the writer himself held very loosely the hypotheses that have been 
mentioned. Thus be says: *^ The so-caUed temple of Belus in Babylon was 
a pyramid. Thus, in the result, it was from the so-called Shepherd Kings, 
that these monuments took their rise. Heeren has actually hazarded this 
conception respecting the Shepherd Kings ; his principal reason is, however, 
the barbarousness of these works, since their importance consists more in 
their massiveness than in their form, and, as if it were not at this very day 
a problem, through what architectural machinery they were brought into 
their actual position. But, according to the more recent chronological 

^ Fhilosophie der Mythologie, pp. 405, 406. 
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investigation, this conception of them can no longer stand secure. The 
building of the pyramids most be placed in series with those in the period 
of the kings before the time of the Hyksos. Here, then, are still problems 
whose solution we impatiently expect as the result of the expedition to 
Egypt, that has been last resolved on, but particularly from the third part 
of the new work by Bunsen, * Egypt^s place in history.* "* As the writer of 
the passages that have been cited, thus expressed his own dissatisfaction 
with the several explanations which he bad given of the origin of the Great 
Pyramid, there is less occasion for our dwelling on what renders these ex- 
planations unsatisfactory. There is the less need for this, after the state- 
ment of Professor Smyth*s theory made in the text. It may be pointed out, 
however, that Schelling shared in the deep conviction, that an important 
symbolical meaning of one kind or another dwelt in the pyramid ; that this 
meaning is of a mixed mathematical and religious character ; that, if of a 
comparatively later date, it was proved by tradition and its own characters to 
be the result of a reaction against gross polytheism ; that, at the same time, 
it was connected in some way with the religious movements in Babylonia, 
that mother of ancient truth and early error ; and that, on the whole, no 
satisfactory explanation of the confessedly most ancient structure had yet 
been made out. 

But, as has been shown in the text, a theory of the oldest and chief 
pyramid, the Great Pyramid of Gizeh, has been proposed in this country 
since the time that Schelling wrote, as well-grounded and satisfactory as it 
is remarkable. While that theory accounts most satisfactorily for the tradi- 
tional statements as to a mathematical character inhering in the Pyramid, it 
sets that mathematical meaning forth as being at once most intelligible and 
most important as well for practical as for scientific purposes ; and freed at 
the same time from such obviously mystical or even fanciful suppositions as 
Schelling, in the absence of a well-grounded theory, was led to put forth. 
As we have seen, too, while this theory harmonizes better than any other 
ever enounced not only historical and traditionary statements handed down 
respecting it, but traditions found among savage races of the grand primaeval 
events to whose occurrence the Pyramid demonstrably points, it also leads 
to conclusions of the utmost importance in their bearing on the inspired 
records of Revelation. Some of these I have endeavoured to elucidate in 
the text. But some additional matters met with like those already put 
down in this Appendix since our Homily on the Pyramid was written, now 
call for a brief statement. It is apprehended that these things will be found 
to corroborate strongly that peculiar kind of religious significancy affixed 
by Professor Smyth's theory to the Great Pyramid, and even to link to- 
gether by the bond of the deepest religious import that Goffer with its con- 
taining chamber in the Great Pyramid, with the ark of the Covenant and the 
brazen sea in the Temple at Jerusalem, between which, and with commen- 
surable references to the earth as a whole, such a remarkable agreement in 
the matter of measures of capacity is proved by the theory to subsist. 

The following quotation from Faber*s Dissertation on the *^ Mysteries of the 
Cabin," published in 1803, will well introduce the additional matter referred 

1 Philosophie der Mythologie, p. 406. 
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to : — ** The Pyramids of Egypt, and the pagodas of Hindostan, were edlficed 
of the very same nature as the tower of Babel. Many have thought that the 
former of these were sepulchral tumuH ; but I cannot believe that they were 
ever either designed or used for any such purpose. In the centre of the 
largest pyramid, a room considerable in size, though small when compared to 
the yast building which contains it, has been discovered. The passage to it 
is so low and narrow, that persons who attempt it are obliged rather to 
crawl than to walk. The room itself contains nothing but a stone trough, 
which Norden fancies to have been the coffin of the king, who was there in- 
terred, though there are no remains of any skeleton ; nor indeed is it very 
wonderful that there should not, for the Egyptians never thought of deposit- 
ing a dead body within this sacred vessel. The trough in fact was hewn out 
for the purpose of containing, not a corpse, but water ; which accordingly 
was brought from the Nile to the Pyramid by means of a well : and I have 
no doubt of its being an utensil of the very same nature as the stone bowk 
and urns which Homer places in his cave of the Nymphs."^ The ample 
and conclusive reasons assigned by Professor Smyth for maintaining 
the sui generis character of the Great Pyramid, as compared not only 
with all other Egyptian remains but with the remains of all other countries, 
warrant us in rejecting that portion of Faber's opinion given in the above 
passage, which would make it an idolatrous Mithratic monument. Not only 
is it quite free from everything that could warrant the belief of its being in- 
tended for idolatrous Sabaitic purposes ; but its actual character as inter- 
preted by Professor Smyth, and the symbology involved in that character, 
demonstrate a quite different end from that alleged by Fab^ and Bryant. 
While agreeing with them that it clearly points to the Tower of Babel as 
having suggested the construction of the mountain-like pyramid to its 
builders, we maintain, on the testimony of the pyramid itself, that its actual 
purpose was unidolatrous and antagonistic to that of the Tower of BabeL And 
we feel strengthened in this belief by the remaining portion of the opinions 
stated in the passage under review. I refer to the statement that the King^a 
chamber and the Goffer were intended to be employed in the ceremonies of 
the Arkite worship ; and were, accordingly, symbolical of those grand reli- 
gious truths which, as we know, lie at the very heart of the Gospel dispensa- 
tion. This statement falls in, in the most remarkable manner, with Professor 
Smyth^s theory. It shows clearly, so far as it goes, that that theory haa 
a still wider religious bearing than I at least saw in it, when I wrote my 
Homily. It indicates also where to look for additional testimony from tradi- 
tion to the diluvian character of the Great Pyramid, and, oonsequentlyy for 
corroboration to all the important conclusions that result from that character. 
Indeed, Professor Smyth^s investigations confirm most remaricably, as it 
appears to me, the Arkite view of the pyramid as set forth by Faber long 
antecedently, and in complete ignorance of the multitude of circumstances 
now seen to connect the pyramid with the diluvian epocL This becomes 
clear on considering that as the knowledge possessed by Bryant and Faber 
led them to consider the coffer as not a sarcophagus but a baptismal font 
mysteriously enshrined in the heart of the artificial Ararat, and approach- 

> " The Mysteries of the Cabin," Vol. II., p. 385. 
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able only by a mysterious passage and a ** strait stony gate,*' so does Pro- 
fessor Smyth come in, long years thereafter, and show by an elaborate and 
exhaustive proof that, among other as remarkable features, this very coffer 
is of the exact *^ capacity'* of the Ark of the Covenant, and that an origin- 
ally marked off portion of the chamber of this coffer is of the exact 
*^ capacity" of the brazen sea in Solomon's Temple. These simple and 
solitary facts, even by themselves, are staggering circumstances to a mere 
blind resistance offered to the Pyramid theory. But as they only fall 
into their place naturally along with all the other parts of that theory, 
so do they coalesce remarkably with fundamental *^ mysteries" of Chris- 
tianity, and thus give and receive from these a most unexpected and singular 
confirmation. Thus not the least of the Apostles, St Peter, has said in his 
first epistle, ** The antitype whereunto (unto the deluge) even baptism doth 
also now save us, not the putting away of the filth of the flesh, but the an- 
swer of a good conscience untu God, by the resurrection of Jesus Christ." 
This statement of St Peter's fully warrants us to embrace within the compass 
of divine teaching and sanction what we can now clearly discern in the Pyra • 
mid to bear symbolically on the religious aspect of the Deluge. And, on the 
other hand, we see in the P3rramid baptismal symbology a marvellous con- 
firmation of that body of primaeval historic truth, on the strength of which 
we maintain that all the statements made in Revelation respecting the Fall, 
the sweeping away by the Flood of every ante-diluvian except the eight 
ark-saved ones, &c., are statements of great facts replete with deepest truths 
and most important doctrines. 

In a word, the Pyramid symbology is the most clear, pregnant, and valu- 
able among a number of archaeological facts (some of which will be adduced 
in the sequel), which give us an insight into the pure post-diluvian wor- 
ship. The gist of this worship, viewed as ceremonial, would appear to have 
consisted of sacrificial and baptismal rites ; perhaps, too, the presentation of 
wine and bread by Melchizedeck to Abraham, represented the typical eu- 
charist as handed down from the time of Noah, and corrupted, like all other 
primaeval rites, in the Dionysian mysteries. Thus viewed, wo see in the 
pyramid chamber and its coffer not merely an important link in the archaeo- 
logical and historical testimony to revealed truth, but a step in the develop- 
ment of that truth accredited by evidences as singular as they are trust- 
worthy. For we here see the moral and religious lessons taught by the 
deluge, according to the Apostle, learned, and applied symbolically in an age 
lying just half-way between that of the sublime event symbolized and that 
in which another great step in the development of the same religious truths 
was made, — ^initially by the formation of the ark of the Covenant, and 
finally by the lavers and the brazen sea. It is obvious that exactly the same 
truths were symbolized in the two cases, when the pyramid is viewed as 
formed with a diluvian reference, and in the spirit of Arkite worship. 
For then the coffer, considered to be a baptismal font, testifies as completely 
to salvation from the wrath to come, by divine sanctifying and pardoning 
grace, as the Book of the Law, treasured in the Ark of the Covenant, which 
was placed in view of the brazen sea, did. The whole hands down figura- 
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tivelj the grand lessoii taught when Noah and his family were aaved in the 
Ark ; and found, or rather finds, its realization in Christian baptism. 

As already hinted at, the idea that the Great Pyramid has such a diluyian 
and Arkite meaning as has just been indicated, is supported by a large nnm- 
ber of archseological facts testifying to theoccmrence of the Deluge as recorded 
in Scripture, and to an Arkite worship springing from it. These facts prore that 
as the knowledge of the i)eluge and of the family saved from it existed 
everywhere in primsval times, so was the mode of their salvation by the float- 
ing of the ark on the waters, and its resting at their subsidence on Moimt 
Ararat, also known everywhere, and as well kept in remembrance by symbo- 
lical means as formed into a ceremonial worship like that represented in the 
narrow and mysterious entrance to the baptismal font in the king's ehamber 
of the Great Pyramid. The paramount excellence of the Great Pyramid, 
viewed as symbolizing this worship, resides in the perfection with which in 
its case, the leading and truly ^iritual idea of the worship is represented and 
the clearness with which it points chronologically to the occurrence of the 
Deluge. Its perfection in these respects gives to the Great Pyramid as decided 
a superiority over other remains believed to possess a similar meaning, as it 
is invested with in all the other respects stated or implied in our account of it. 
But all the kinds of testimony we have referred to are valuable, each in its own 
character and place, and all of them — including the Great Pyramid — ^in their 
combined witness-bearing, since no circumstance, however minute and appa- 
rently isolated, ought to be overlooked or contemned which can aid in the 
great and invaluable result of establishing the reality and the historic truth 
of such an event as the Deluge. A great coUection of linguistic, traditionary, 
historical, as well as mythical, circumstances of the kind referred to exists in 
the work of Faber already quoted from, " The Dissertation on the Helio- 
arkite Mysteries of the Gabiri.'^ In this work the classical fields of Greece 
and Rome have been chiefly gleaned of the information contained in them 
respecting the grand primaeval event in question. In Vernon Harcourt^s 
work, " The Doctrine of the Deluge," the wider scope was aimed at of show- 
ing the testimony borne in the world generally to the Flood, and to the 
religious view taken of it by men. Starting from another point than Faber, 
namely, from India rather than Greece, and collecting from Asiatic, African, 
and European nations a great body of linguistic, mythical, traditionary, and 
historical matters all bearing wonderfully on his theme, even while brought 
from opposite and most distant quarters, he establishes on this wider basis the 
same great truths previously contended for by his predecessor. 

Each region, however, contributes such a share of knowledge to the com- 
mon stock as its position and circumstances would lead us to expect. The 
remains of India, Egypt, Babylon, and Persia contribute of course the 
largest and most important shares. Greece and Italy both contribute also 
their own shares, proved linguistically to be of most ancient date, while they 
also present myths bearing on the same subject, and derived from the East 
through Palestine and Egypt at later dates. So, in like manner with the 
Celtic tribes, especially as located finally and permanently in Ireland and 
Britain. In India and Egypt plainest traces of the knowledge of Noah and 
of members of his family or of his descendants, of the Deluge, of the ark, and 
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of Ararat, are Bbown to exiEt. That knowledge is clearly discerned to have 
been preserved and handed down in a worship wherein water, and also a ship 
and a mountain, were employed symbolically. The symbols themselves, and 
the names connected with them, leave no doubt as to the true origin and 
meaning of these things. And Grecian, Italian, British, and even Scandi- 
navian remains, when viewed in the concentrated light of language, tradi- 
tion, and history, are seen to testify to the very same truths. And to one 
who looks at all these things from the point of view now provided by recent 
discoveries in Egypt, as set forth in such a work as Mr Osbum^s *^ Monumental 
History of Egypt" — in such a work also as Sir Henry Rawlinson^s "Chal- 
dean Bible*' promises to be— can fail to be struck with the amount and con- 
sentaneousness of the testimony borne to the occurrence of the Deluge, as 
recorded in Scripture, and as made in Scripture a leading type in Revealed 
Religion. 

I will now conclude this Appendix by citing some passages from Har- 
court's work, which show the bearing of the Arkite worship on the Great 
Pyramid. The first of these runs thus : — *' The entrance into the pyramid 
of Cheops is at the height of thirty-eight feet from the base : Denon makes 
it sixty; and since the vault was the place of asylum in the hour of danger, 
and ^ was filled with strange things, with riches, and treasures,' it represented 
the Ark, and corresponded with all those sacred cells which have in so many 
parts of the world performed the same office. Volney's etymology of Pyra- 
mid is an Egyptian word — Pooramis, signifying a cave ; and another inves- 
tigator of those antiquities has observed that * their use was connected with 
the celebration of the mysteries of the Egyptian religion.' " Further on we 
read, " It is true, that the Greek historian gives a bad report of Cheops, which 
he had received from the Egyptian priests ; but then he tells the reason of 
it. Cheops had closed their temples, and prohibited their sacrifices, evidently 
because he was an Arkite, and disapproved of the more recent idolatry ; and, 
in perfect consistency with that character, he excavated cells in the rock, on 
which the pyramid is built ; and in the centre of it he contrived to form an 
island, by introducing the waters of the Nile through a tunnel, and there he 
prepared his sepulchre, as the most sacred spot that he could devise, "i 
The only comment needed by this passage, in my opinion, is that, while 
harmonizing with the theory of the Great Pyramid given in the Homily, it 
adds new matter to that already contained in the historical and religious 
view of the Great Pyramid set forth in Professor Smyth's theory, and at the 
same time materially corroborates that view. 

The next passage to be cited proceeds in this manner: — "There ia 
another passage in the same prophet, which is very remarkable, because 
it appears to intimate a vast superiority over their idolatrous neighbours, 
in those whose religion seems to have consisted principally in a conunem- 
oration of the Deluge. The denunciation of God's wrath upon the Prince 
of Tyre, who had said, * I am a god ; I sit in the seat of God,' in the midst 
of the seas,' is couched in these terms : ^ Thou hast been in Eden, the garden 
of God ; every precious stone was thy covering: thou art the anointed cherub 
that covereth ; and I have set thee so : thou wast upon the holy mountain 

> Doctrine of the Deluge, Vol. II. p. 264. 
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of God ; thou hast walked up and down in the midst of the stones of fire. 
Thou wast perfect in thy ways from the day that thou wast created, till 
iniquity was found in thee. By the multitude of thy merchandise they hare 
filled the midst of thee with violence, and thou hast sinned : therefore I will 
cast thee as profane out of the mountain of God ; and I will destroy thee, O 
covering cherub, from the midst of the stones of fire.^ Now, it has been 
abundantly shown by Faber, that the Mountain of the Ark coincided with 
the Mount of Paradise in ancient traditions. Tyre, therefore, being an in- 
sulated rock, and consequently an excellent transcript of Ararat, might, with 
equal propriety, be termed the Garden of Eden, and the holy mountain of 
God. The Prince of Tyre had said, ^ I am a god ; I sit in the seat of Crod, in 
the midst of the seas ; ' for the name by which the Almighty Lord is some- 
times designated in Scripture — the Rock, is, in Hebrew, the very word from 
which Tyre is formed. He walked up and down in the midst of the stones of 
fire. No worship of that element is at all insinuated; but altars of stone were 
raised, or rocks were used for altars, and sacrifices were burned upon them 
by the Arkites, in imitation of Noah's sacrifice. But why was he called the 
anointed cherub that covereth ? The usual explanations are quite unsatis- 
factory. The attitude of covering excludes the angel who guarded the gate 
of Paradise ; and to suppose that it means no more than a protector of his 
people is to do much wrong to the dignity of the comparison. The anointed 
cherub was one of those whose wings covered the mercy seat upon the top of 
the Ark of the Covenant. Now, not only has that Ark the same appellation 
in English as the Ship of Noah, but in the Septuagint version, also, the same 
term is applied to both ; and the Afghans have a tradition that the Ark of 
the Covenant was transmitted to Moses from Adam, that is to say, from 
Noah, whom they call the second Adam. . . . These considerations vrill 
help us to distinguish more clearly, in what the degeneracy of Tyre, which 
provoked the prophet's complaint consisted. As long as she was content to be 
the humble type of the mountain which witnessed God's covenant with Noah, 
so long she was, comparatively speaking, ^ perfect in her ways ; ^ so long 
she was like the anointed cherub over the mercy-seat, a monument of his 
wrath against sin, and of the salvation which he bestowed upon his servants. 
In that sense she was perfect from the day when she was created by the 
action of the Deluge, till iniquity was found in her. But when pride lifted 
up her heart, and corrupted her wisdom, when she arrogated to herself 
divine honours, and, because she sat in the midst of the seas, said, * I am 
God,' and when her sanctuaries were defiled by the multitude of her iniqui- 
ties, then judgment was denounced against her, and she was to be cast out 
of the mountain of God as profane, and no longer to be considered in that 
light. High places therefore were not necessarily idolatrous: they were 
often indeed censured ; but it was on account of the ill use to which they 
were applied. Our Saviour himself was in the habit of resorting to the 
mountain tops for the purpose of prayer ; and the desolation of those places 
was esteemed a national calamity, because it implied a suspension of all the 
ordinary exercises of religion."* 

1 Doctrine of the Deluge, Vol. II. pp. 233-5 and p. 239. 
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I leave this with the remark that its relation to our view of the Great 
Pyramid is exactly similar to that of the passage previously quoted. 

Two passages remain to be cited. These will shew some out of very many 
archaeological facts, which testify to the existence among the primitive Celtic 
inhabitants of Britain and Ireland of the Arkite worship. They also corro- 
borate the view that the Great Pyramid was a pure religious building, erected 
at first to symbolize a pure form of divine worship, on the ground with which 
the memory of Ararat was connected in the minds of the Origines of Egypt, 
and remaining to testify at this day to the truth of primaeval history, and 
to the truth of Christianity as builded on that true history. The first of 
the two passages referred to runs thus : — ^^ Brotier relates that he saw 
very many monuments of Neptune in Germany; and at Baden, having 
ascended a hill to view the place where Mercury was worshipped, he 
found nothing but huge stones thrown about, which perhaps had formed 
a Celtic circle ; and though on one of them a rude image was carved, he con- 
sidered it to be no more than a votive offering. This hill may be compared 
with one in Wales, called Mynydd Dormina, which resembles it, both as to 
the personage to whom it was dedicated, and in the character of the anti- 
quities which crown its summit; for the name either imports — the Mount of 
the water of Mina (t. «., Mannus or Menes) ; or it is a corruption of Tormina, 
which would be the heights of Mina; and the Mynydd is the pleonasm 
of a later age. On the top, in the middle of a circular row of stones, 
thirty feet in diameter, there was a monument called y Gist maen, the stone 
chest ; consisting of four stones set up edgewise, and covered at top by a 
fifth, but not joined together by cement. A rude stone being the constant 
representative of Mannus, or Menes, it came to pass that Maen signified 
either ; hence the original meaning might be the Ark of Mann. But further, 
there is a large upright stone, fourteen feet in height, resembling those 
BcBtulia which were dedicated to Mercury ; and hence perhaps these stones, 
when used to mark boundaries, were called Termini ; which, however, not 
only retained their sacred character, and were worshipped as gods, but also 
retained the very peculiarity already noticed in the Celtic worship ; for the 
buildings, in which the idol-stones were placed, were left uncovered over 
their heads, as the only compensation for surrounding them with walls. We 
shall soon see how these pillars and cromlechs are connected with the deluge. 
In the meantime it may be sufficient to observe, that if the Menis there com- 
memorated were an Arkite deity, we should find him in those places where 
the memory of the catastrophe was most vividly preserved ; and, accordingly, 
we do find him worshipped in Asia, in Phrygia, where the city called Cibotus, 
or the Ark, was built, and in Armenia, where the mountain of Meni, t.e., 
Ararat, was situated : Jeremiah gives the latter country the names of Ararat 
and Minni. The extensive worship paid to this personage will help to eluci- 
date a very obscure passage in the prophet Isaiah ; our translators have ren - 
dered it thus : — * Ye are they that forsake the Lord, that forget my holy 
mountain, that prepare a table for that troop, and that furnish the drink 
offering unto that number.' From these words it is extremely difficult to 
elicit any sense, especially as no troop and no number have been mentioned 
before. Bishop Lowth rightly suggested that they are proper names, and 
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proposed to read — * that Bet in order a table for Gad, and famish a drink 
offering unto Meni.* He then proceeds to observe, that * the oonjectorea of 
the learned concerning Gad and Meni are infinite and uncertain ; perhaps 
the most probable may be, that Gad means good fortune, and Meni the 
Moon/ But Meni signified the Moon no otherwise than as the Moon was a 
symbol of the Ark. Forerius takes it for the planet Mercury: if he had said 
the person so called, instead of the planet, he would have been right ; bat 
it was not Sabianism with which the Jews were reproached on this occasion. 
What the prophet complained of, was, that they had forsaken the mountain 
which the Lord had sanctified by placing his name there, for other moun- 
tains, where other names were adored, and rebellious sacrifices were offered : 
— * They had burned incense upon the mountains, and blasphemed him upon 
the hills.^ They had blasphemed him by bestowing the name of God apon a 
creature of corrupt tradition, called Meni, and transferring to that ancestor, 
whose spirit was supposed to haunt the mountain top, the honours due only 
to Jehovah. Gad and Meni are obviously only two names for one divinity. 
It would be strange, indeed, if the banquet were to be so divided, that the 
meat was to be the property of one demon, and the drink offering of an- 
other." » The second passage proceeds thus : — " The same observer's accurate 
discernment has supplied another important feature of these Arkite monu- 
ments. * As,' he says, * in the Druids' high place at Cambr^, one sees with- 
in the sacred bounds cairns, cromlechs, and multitudes of circular holy com- 
partments; so here, I must suppose the hundreds of circular foundations 
spoken of ' (by Dr Gibson, in his edition of Camden, but now no longer 
visible), ^ were the remains of the holy consecrated recesses dedicated to the 
service of religious ceremonies and worship.' It is remarkable that this 
sagacious antiquary compares Carn Braich to Mount Sinai, and suggests 
that the people, not wholly corrupted, retained the old patriarchal rites, 
without perceiving the prior claims of another mountain of more universal 
interest to all the nations of the earth, and which gave birth to a system of 
rites, not only observed by the patriarchs, but transmitted from the Noachidse 
to all their descendants, and consequently to be found in every quarter of 
the globe. In Ireland, the most remarkable specimen of this sort is described 
by the same writer : it is one of which the interior adornments have been 
already noticed ; but some particulars relating to its general form have been 
reserved for this place. New Grange, near Drogheda, is a cairn or pyramid, 
of which the probable height, when it was perfect, would be 100 feet. It 
is encircled at the base with a number of enormous unhewn stones, set up- 
right. The passage into the interior is by a gallery, near sixty- two feet in 
length, which is three feet wide, and only two in height. It has three cells, 
two of which have their sides formed by two stones on each side ; the other 
by one on each side. All are covered by a single large flat stone, sloping 
towards the back : in short, they are kistvaens or cromlechs, and each of the 
side niches had a rock basin, three or four feet in diameter. The length of 
the low passage could have no object in view, but to heighten the solemnity 
of some mysterious initiation. The sloping shape of the stone covers, to- 
gether with the direction of the slope, not to the front but to the back, shows 

1 Doctrine of the Deluge, Vol. I. p. 437. 
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that they were not altars ; while the height and form of the tumolos, the 
cells and rock basins for the purifying water, prove that the mysteries here 
celebrated were Arkite. There is a manifest resemblance, as far as a pyra- 
mid of earth can resemble a pyramid of stone, between this structure and the 
Egyptian pyramids ; for both have elaborate cells in the interior, small in 
proportion to the huge superincumbent mass, and extremely difficult of 
access. This difficulty of entrance is a remarkable and characteristic feature 
of both ; for no one would have invented such an useless inconvenience, if 
they were only receptacles for the dead. In that case no reasonable motive 
can be assigned for adopting such a plan, since it does not appear that any 
treasures were ever buried or concealed there. On the other hand, if they 
were cells devoted to religious mysteries, the narrow and difficult entoince 
made the secret chamber more awful to the imagination; and there was 
something appropriate in the crouching and prostrate position requisite in 
order to obtain admission.^' ^ 



Appendix V. 

Henry Mitchell, M.A., Chief of Physical Hydrography^ United States Coast 
Survey^ on the *' Unique PhysiccU importance of the site of the Great 
Pyramid,^^ 

In the North American Review for October 1869 is a valuable paper by the 
above learned Engineer, entitled generally *^ The Coast of Egypt and the 
Suez Canal." At p. 6 thereof may be read as follows : — 

^^ Is it imreasonable to suppose that the Nile has changed its outlets when- 
ever these have become so prolonged as to present great resistance to its 
floods, and that before the occupation of the country by dyke-builders the 
river was in some degree free to seek the shortest route to the sea, especially 
in periods of inundation ? The conclusion is forced upon my mind that, in 
ages past, the coast line, while slowly advancing upon the sea, must, in its 
general sweep, have oscillated about the arc of a circle, of which the centre 
was somewhere in the main artery of the great floods. 

^^ My search for this central point led to a curious result. I took a string 
and pencil and described upon Linsnt's chart successive circles, continually 
altering the positions of my centre and the length of my radius, till I was 
satisfied that I had plotted the arc which best conformed to the general sweep 
of the coast from the tower of the Arabs to Peluse. Watching my arc, I 
had not perceived in what direction I had been shifting my centre, but now, 
lifting my finger to mark the point, I discerned beneath it the Pyramids of 
Gizeh ! Subsequently I plotted the Great Pyramid upon the recent coast- 
chart of the Suez Canal Company, and found my previous result confirmed. 

'* (The latitude of the Great Pyramid — the more important element for 
this) was not long ago carefully re - determined by Professor Smyth, 
Astronomer Royal for Scotland. The longitude I took from Linant. I 

1 Doctrine of the Deluge, Vol. II. p. 283. 
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required my circles, as I drew them, to touch the outer rocks (contempor- 
aneous formations) at Alexandria and Abou-Kir; to dear Cape Bourlos 
(which has, according to Beaumont, slightly retrograded under the action of 
the sea), and to fall in with the shore at Peluse, where the beach under the 
action of the waves from the westward has advanced fifteen hundred feet since 
the days of Strabo, — i.e., since the closing of the ancient Pelusic and Tanitic 
branches. Although my arc is over one hundred degrees, I do not pretend 
to distinguish between the Great Pyramid and its immediate neighbours of 
the same group.") 

^* Situated on the last rock that confines the floods of the Nile, this 
structure (the Great Pyramid) occupies a more important physical position 
than any other artificial object upon the face of the earth, since it is the 
centre from which radiated the waters of the river, and from which, from 
age to age, the coast may be supposed to have advanced in concentric arcs. 
With no pre-disposition to believe in the scientific purposes of the pyramid- 
builders, I nevertheless cannot help thinking that, if there ever existed a 
comprehensive and economical system of irrigation in Lower Egypt, this 
initial point must have been to the engineer one of primary importance. 

*^ (Since writing the above, I have discovered the following passage in 
Girard of the French expedition) : — * The coast of Egypt, from Alexandria 
to Peluse, presents a great curve, turning its convexity to the North, upon 
which the point of Abou-Kir and the two outlets of the Nile are salients^ 
Precisely in the middle of the distance which separates them (the outlets) we 
find Gape Bourlos, the most Northern point of Egypt, situated upon the same 
meridian as the Pyramids.' Except the allusion to Abou-Kir this is correct.)" 

In MS. Mr Mitchell adds to a friend, *^ Does not Isaiah state the Great 
Pyramid's physical position as I do in the text? (Ch. xix. 19.) In the 
midst (physical centre) of the land of Egypt, and upon the border thereof 
(apex of section)." 

While the Chorographical features of the region assign to the Great 
Pyramid so distinguished a physical position with reference to Lower Egypt 
— making all that country a species of chorographical pointer to the place of 
the Great Pyramid, — ^a paper has recently been conmiunicated to the Royal 
Scottish Society of Arts in Edinburgh by Professor Smyth, demonstrating from 
the Geographical features of the whole world that Lower Egypt occupies the 
centre of the land surface of the entire globe, and the culmination of all its 
physical features bearing on anthropological interests, and as they have 
existed throughout all anthropological time, or at least since the epoch of the 
Deluge, 4700 years ago. 

See also ** Facts and Dates," a recent volume by Rev. Dr. Mackay, wherein 
is a valuable chapter by William Petrie, setting f prth many cosmical relation- 
ships of references of the Great Pyramid. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE DEAD BOOK. 

The doctrine taught in the ** Dead Book " underwent a very noticeable 
change in the course of the long period during which it exercised authority 
in Egypt. In the oldest part of it (according to existing monuments cc. I., 
to XXII. inclusive) it is partly through the efficacy of the ceremonies connected 
with the embalming of tlie intestines, and the mummification of the body, and 
partly through a certain palingenesia, which is declared to be the greatest of 
mysterieSf wherein the soul is bom in two halves, that the soul hopes to live 
after death. This point is embodied in different symbols. By one of them, 
the two sisters of Osiris (Isis and Nephthys), are represented as each of them 
gravid with half a soul, and with one teat only distended. They are also 
androgynous, and are declared to have impregnated each other. By another 
symbol, Pascht [or Phikot, **firebearer*'] the virgin goddess, conceives and 
bears a male cat, which is represented in the act of bruising the serpent^s 
head with its foot. By another, the soul has two hawk^s heads. One of 
these being justified by Meui, the other is thereby justified. Generatoris 
testes coitiis in actu vulnerantur. It is the blood from them that somehow 
contributes to this change of nature. 

The Sim in the first hour of the night is aptly represented by the symbol 
of Noah, a ram in repose, having on its head the disc and horns. The boat is 
rowed by six or eight kings, those at the prow with the white crown [sign 
of dominion in Upper Egypt], those at the stem with the red crown [ditto 
in Lower Egypt]. The tranquillity which the reign of Meui (righteousness) 
diffuses, is hereby finely symbolized ; also the lingering of the light in the 
West at twilight. Wordsworth caught the same idea from nature — 

** In a deep pool by happy chance we saw 
A twofold image ; on a grassy bank 
A snow white ram, and in the chrystal flood 
Another and the same ! Most beautiful ! 
On the green turf with his imperial front 
Shaggy and bold, with wreathed hours superb, 
The breathing creature lay, as beautiful. 
Beneath him showed his shadowy counterpart ! " 

Excursion^ IX., p. 631. 

Two other barques of the sun, which appear in the same vignette, we infer to 
represent the second hour of the night, in which he is worshipped under the 
form of Khepr, the creator [i.e. the rolling beetle] ; and the third hour, in 
which he sits in human form with the disc and horns. The apes accuse, 
Isis and Nephthys justify, and deceased, guarded by Anubis, is about to 
place in the boat the box containing the four canopic jars in which were depo- 
sited his embalmed viscera. 

It appears from the text of this part of the Dead Book, that it was the 
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aflRimpdoD of mui*s nature bj the gods, and the mntnid paitkiptttioa ol 
each, that eonsthoted the gromid of hope of future Me hdd out ta> EgjpL, 

Ch. XVIII. is. I think, rightlj amiimed to be a part of the preceding. 
llioth justifies the words of deoeaaed before the OBirian gods in ten <iifferent 
localides. It is entitled *' The Ciown of Justification.** 

What these localities mar be is bj no means easj to onderstand. Pro- 
bablj thej were stations on the banks of the celfatial Kile (the path of the 
son through the skj), corresponding to the sites of certain dtieB on the 
banks of the Nile of Egypt. This point is, howerer, rerj ofaseiire, and 
requires further inrestigation. 

There are two or three transcriptions of this ** down of justification ** in 
the MS. before us, but on comparison the localities do not agree. 

In the obscure part of the book which is now before us, and whi^ com- 
memorates the restoration of the Tarioos functions of the body to the 
mummy, the same doctrine is taught. For the due fulfilment of the multiplied 
rites of the ceremonial, the power of the gods is iuToked. These, and espe- 
dally the perfect righteousness of Meni. are the grounds upon which deceased is 
taught to hope for the restoration of his vital functions after death. — Cc ^^ . 
to xxyL 

The strange nightmare which follows, cc. xxriL to xliiL, seems alao to 
follow suit exactly with that which precedes, in point of doctrinal teaidiing. 
It is the righteousness of the second Adam of On [Heliopolis] that juatifies. 
It is the punctual fulfilment of the formalities of mummification thai imparts 
life after death, and restores to the resurgent man the bodily functions he 
exercised on earth. 

At c. xcix, a new doctrine suddenly appears. The soul on entering the 
bark of the sun is subjected to a catechetical examination from the acTeral 
parts, implements, and materials of which the boat is itself constructed. 
E.g. 1. Anchor. Tell me my name. Ans. Lord of the earth in a box ia thy 
name. 2. Rudder. Tell me my name. Ans. Trampler on Hapi is thy 
name. 3. Rope. Tell me my name. Ans. The hair which Anubis brings 
for his work of embalmment is thy name; and so on for twoity-three 
particulars. 

This new doctrine rapidly developes itself, until in the hall of the double 
truth c. cxxv, it becomes the principal ground of hope after death, and 
soon afterwards the sole one, as c. cxli. which is a hst of the cant or nick- 
names of all the diyinities concerned in the justification of man, c cxlL gives 
156 different names of Osiris. 

Together with these occur the different charms or sigils which fill up thi 
strange medley : also lists of the imaginary names of imaginary stationB in 
the sky. 

In a word, in the old part of the book a man's hope after death depended 
upon the life he had led upon the earth. In the more modem, it was simply 
a money question. To one able to pay the priest for 140 feet of papyrus, tlra 
thing was a dead certainty, whereas to the poor man the Egyptian mythology 
had not a word to say. It left him (as the High Churchman used to phrmae 
it) to the " uncovenanted mercies." 
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We cannot, however, conclude without calling attention to the very 
remarkable fact, that even here we have a plain alluaion to the mention of 
the tetragrammaton in Exodus iii. 13, 15 ; yi. 3. That the priests knew 
this doctrine of the divine name, and that their selfish sagacity saw and 
availed itself of the advantage it afforded them in their appeals to the 
pockets of their votaries, are, we submit, self-evident propositions. 

We submit as exact a translation as possible of the oldest portion of this 
extraordinary work, which has been divided by its editor Dr Lepsius into 
seventeen chapters or portions. These may serve to convey an idea of the 
rest of the book. 

Chapter I. 

! Osiris, bull in the west. ! Thoth, director of the calendar. 

1 am the great god in the boat. 
I am embalmed by thee. 

I am one of the gods in a double wooden case, 

Royally divine. 

Justified are the words of Osiris from their imperfections, 

On this day of investigating my words, 

[Of investigating] also my deeds. 

O ! Osiris, one of the gods of the race of Netpe, 

Chastising the sins of the meek in heart, 

Seeking out the imperfections which are in me, 

Even in my deeds. 

! Or [n'lK, light], I have been embalmed by thee ; 

1 have passed in thy name. 

I am Thoth purifying the words of Or from their imperfections, 

On the day of investigating words 

In the palace of the old man [Adam] at On [HeliopoUs]. 

I am an abiding [or constructed] god, the son of an abiding god. 

Conceived in the abiding land, bom in the abiding land [Touth]. 

I am with the wives of Osiris mourning for Osiris, 

In the land of resurrection, Le,, nests ; hatching. 

Purifying the words of Osiris from their imperfections. 

Stop him, says the Sun to Thoth, 

Cleanse the words of Osiris from their impurities. 

The stoppage is made by Thoth. 

I am with Or on the day of coating with mad the mounds of the river, 

To open the door of the place where hearts are washed, 

There to wash the heart of the meek one, 

Closing the secret place of the land of winding galleries [t.«., the tombs] 

I am with Or defending the right arm of Osiris in Skem [The desert] ; 

Coming to and from the region of the pools of fire ; 

Piercing the wicked from the land of Skem [The desert]. 

I am with Or on the day of offering food to the Sun. 

On the sixth day of the festival. 

Even on the division of the festival in On [Heliopolis]. 

I am a priest in the abiding land ; 

s 
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I am incense bearer in Abydos ; 
Inyigorating them that faint. 
Or, infusing strength into their bodies. 
I am a priest in Abydoe in the day that the earth rejoiceth. 
I see the secret places of the winding region [cemetery]. 
I ordain the festival of the spirit, the lord of the abiding land. 
I hear the watchwords of his watchers over me. 

I am the architect of the great barge of Socharis [a form of Ptah or Fhut] 
Building it from the stocks. 

[To defray this expense] I am receiving the dues of the festival 
Of ploughing the land in Bubastis. 

1 ye liberators of souls, ye builders of the house of Osiris. 
Liberate the soul of the Osirian Macrobius;* 
He is with you in the house of Osiris. 
He sees as you see, 
He hears as you hear, 
He stands as you stand, 
He sits as you sit. 
! ye that give meat and drink 
To l^e souls built into the house of Osiris, 
Give seasonable food and drink, 

To the Osirian Macrobius,^ whose words are justified through yon. 
1 openers of roads, guides of paths, open the roads, guide through the patliB 
The Osir — whose words are justified through you. 
He enters into this gate of the house of Osiris. 
He goes in exulting, He comes forth in peace. 
Even the Osir — whose words are justified. 
He is neither stopped nor turned back. 
He goes in singing. He comes forth rejoicing. 
He justifies his words. 

He does that which he is commanded in the house of Osiris. 
He sends forth his words through your means [for justification], 
Even the Osir — sends them forth in peace to the west. 
There they are not found wanting at the balance. 
I do not compute my justification in many parts, 
My soul stands up square to the face of its judge, 
It is found true [or sound] on the earth ; 
I place myself before thee, sovereign of the gods ; 
I have retreated into the region of the two truths. 
Thou makest me to rise like a living god. 

Thou makest me to set like the creator-gods that dwell in heaven. 
I am like one of 'yon, being dragged away from the house of embalming. 
I see passing the great constellation [Ursa Major] which traverses the ether. 
The lords of the house of glory [or the divine Eidola] do not turn me back 
from seeing it. 

1 Or Oxiafenhf "he who prolongs his life.'' It is the name of the peraon on 
whose behalf the Turin Papyrus was written. It is not an Ejgyptiaii w^i^^ 
Most probably its owner was a Greek of Asia Minor. 
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I smell the incense of [offered to] the divine images as I sit with them ; 
Behold me, I thou priest of the shrine ; 
I have heard thy deprecatory prayers, 
I haye stood upon the deck [of the sleigh]. 
My soul is not forbidden to look upon its lord. 
Hail I dweller in the West, Osiris. 
Even in the r^on of the mighty winds I 
Grant that I may stand peaceably in the West 
Let the lords of the hill receive me. 

Let them say onto me, *^ Come in, come in, peace be with thee.*' 
Let them assign to me a place among the great gods. 
Let the two nurse goddesses receive me at the stated time when I come forth. 
I come forth in the presence of Onnophris [the Righteous one]. 
Whose words are justified. 
I serve Or in the winding region [Resat], 
Osiris in the firm region [Touth]. 
I complete all my transformations. 

My heart is given me in every house in which I desire my form [mummy] to be. 
Rubric. — ^That this chapter may be known upon earth, let it be written 
upon the coffin. It is the chapter whereby he comes forth and returns to 
his house daily and is not turned back. Iliere are given to him food and 
drink from the great table of Prothesis. When he works in the fields of 
Elysium, wheat and barley are given him [to sow] ; for they are provided 
for him, even as they were upon the earth. 

Chap. IL 

The chapter of the day when he comes forth to life after death, 

Saith the Osirian MaCTobius,^ whose words are justified, 

Behold I come forth clothed with the moon, 

To revolve with the multitudes of my race. 

They that dwell in the light take me aboard. 

I have opened the gate of this house of glory. 

Behold the Osir — deceased comes forth to the light. 

Having fulfilled the will of his relatives upon the earth, while living among 

them. 

Chap. III. 
Another chapter like it. 

! Athom, ! Athom I [Adam] coming forth from the great mansion in 

the abyss ! 

Illuminated by the two lion divinities, 

At the commands of the lion gods. 

Comes forth weighed the Osir — ^from their secret reoeases: 

Having fulfilled all thy commands [0 Athom]. 

! Te divine constructors of the day and of the night. 

This day the Osir — Macrobius lives after his death, 

Even as the sun does daily. 

1 Mencheres or Mycerinus was the first king of Egypt, by whom Osiris or 
Misraim was named king of the dead, and the mummy an image of him. 
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I arrange the places of the billions [of the dead.] 
I count them, even them myself, twice over. 

Chap. VIII. 

The chapter of passing through the west in the day. 
The hour is come, I displace the Ibis-headed mask. 
The eye of Orus is weak. 
I heal the eye of Orus. 
Bright are the emanations from the limb [edge] of the sun, the father of the 

gods. 
I am Osiris himself, the lord of the west. 
Washed by Osiris is his person from mortality. 
I am with him [now.] 

Now I am not with him, [I have passed him.] 
I am a king among the gods. 
Stand upright, Or, 
For he has been accounted, not mortal, but divine. 

Chap. IX. 

The chapter of so passing on to the west by day, as to get through the 

gateway. 
Saith the Osir— Macrobius, justified of words I — 
! soul, mighty and terrible, let me proceed. 
He sees him as he passes through the gate. 
Yea, he sees his father Osiris t 

He is driving away the darkness before his father Osiris. 
He is his beloved. 

He has come to see his father Osiris. 
He has stabbed the heart of Seth [or Sethonis, i.e., Satan] according to the 

commands of Osiris, his father. 
He has opened the gates of all the ways in heaven and earth. 
He is the beloved son of his father. 
He is come forth from his embalming a clothed spirit. 
Ye gods and goddesses make way for him. 

Chap. X. 

The chapter of his coming forth from the justification of his words. 
Saith the Osir — ^Macrobius, justified of words. 
From the justification of my words I come forth ; 
Even from their justification before mine enemies. 
I have sailed through the heavens, 
I have traversed the earth, 
I have left the earth behind me. 

Walking in the footsteps of the spirits of the blest, a living chief. 
I am adorned with charms innumerable ; 
I eat with my mouth, podice ezcemo ; 
For now, behold, I am the divine lord of the gate : 
This have I done because I am firmly swathed. 
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Chap. XI. 

The chapter of coming forth against his enemies in Hades. 
Saith the Osir — Macrobius, &c. 

Behold, strengthening his hand, he comes forth on his way. 
The sun comes forth from the horizon against his enemies. 
He does not pierce him ; otherwise he does not take him prisoner. 
Let me strengthen my hand as lord of the diadem. 
I do not appear, 

Or I do not lift up my legs to walk. 
For [now] I am tiie goddess of the diadem, 
Mine enemies neither pierce nor overthrow me, 
They are not able to do it to me. 
They have not taken me prisoner^ 
I have stood like Or, 
I have sat like Ptah, 
I have conquered like Thoth ; 
I have watched over them like Athom. 
I have walked with my feet, 
I have spoken with my mouth, 
I have escaped from him, 
He does not take me prisoner. 

Chap. XXL 

A chapter to be said frequently by the Osirian deceased, in going into, and 
coming out from the justification of his words. 
Hail to thee ! divine sun. 

Who dwellest in the secret places of the gate of this temple of Seb Pcnowledge], 
By this balance of the sun. 
Who placest in it daily the feather of justification. 
Make me to set at naught the earth, 
For thou hast enabled me to travel over it as a chief (in my mmnmy case). 

Chap. XIII. 

The chapter of his going in again after he has come forth after the justifi- 
cation of his words, to be said frequently by the Osir-T-Macrobius. 
I have gone in as a Hawk ; 
I had come forth as a Phoenix ; 
I have made myself a path to the sky ; 
I adore the sun in the blissful west. 
Braided is the hair of Osiris, 
I follow the dogs of Orus« 
Along the path that I have made. 
Glory I glory to Osiris I 

Rubric. — ^To be written with a charm of the flower Ankham, which is to 
be placed in the left ear of the mummy ; and along with it another charm 
of cloth of fine linen, whereon let the name of the Osir — &o. be written on the 
day of the funeral 
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Chap.' XIV. 

The chapter of obliterating the evil stain from the heart of the Osir— 
Macrobins. Saith he— 
Hail ! to thee, the giver of time in all the secret places 
Declare thou the words (formula) to the Osir — 
Truly to justify his words. 
Let not his great sin be that of a god ; 
Neither let his iniquities be full, 

When he falls into the hands of the lord dispensing justice ; 
For 1 have effaced the foulest stain from his heart 
The god changes evil into good ; 
He wipes off his impurities from him. 
Behold the god of judgment is become the god of peace, 
Through the great offering which I have in my hand, 
And which I have brought unto thee. 
Through it I live peaceably, 
Even the Osir — &o. lives in peace, 
For thereby all the stains of his heart are obliterated. 

Chap. XV. 

Glorification of the sun shining from the mountains in the east of heaven. 

sun the brd of sunbeams 

Darting thy rays into the face of the Osir — &o. 

He is glorified in the gateway. 

He reposes in the Twilight. 

His soul travels with thee through the heavens. 

He journeys in the cabin. 

He is stowed in the hold. 

He moves with the never reposing spirits (stars) through heaven. 

Even the Osir — &c. 

He says in worshipping the lord of the calendar. 

Hail 1 to thee, sun I 

Creator, self -created ! 

Perfect is thy light in the horizon, 

niuminating the world with thy beams. 

All the gods rejoice to see the king of heaven. 

The lady of the hour covers thy head. 

The upper and lower crowns are upon thy brow. 

She is made before thee perfectly, thou glorified one. 

Her face is sculptured at the prow of the boat. 

Thou tramplest upon all thine enemies 

Who come forth from the gate to stop thy majesty. 

When they behold this thy exceeding beauty. 

1 am come unto thee, I will be with thee. 
Beholding thy disc daily. 

Let me not be dissipated Lby the strictneas of thy search, i.e,, be not extreme 
to mark]. 
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Let me not be turned back. 

Behold my substance, it is well twisted together by thee, 

Like all thine other works. 

I follow the land of time, 

I approach the land of eternity, 

Whither, I sun, every god has been ordered by thee to betake himself, 

Even I the Osir-n&c. 

Saith the Osir — 

Hail ! to thee that shinest from the eastern horizon daily ! 
Traversing with thy bark the heavens in peace. 
Thereby justifying the words of all mankind, 
Wlio rejoice to see thee coming forth from thy secret place. 
Every day dost thou stand at the portal of the sun 1 
Perfect and mature is the form of thy majesty. 
When thou dartest thy beams into their faces I 
Unspeakable is the purity of thy gold I 
* Unequalled is the brilliancy of thy colours I 
When we the gods behold them in all their beauty 
In the border land ! 
They have been examined, 

As they have lain with their faces hidden [the dead]. 
Thou hast been created the one alone in his existence. 
By thy transformations in the ether. 
May I proceed to advance as I have gone on hitherto. 
I do not pursue my course eastward [along the sky at night] 
Like thy majesty, I god sun. 
I am not a mighty god. 
Sailing along the river of time. 
But thou renewest the moments as thou joumeyest ; 
Thou settest, darkening the hours of night ; 
Even as though thou hadst dyed them with ink. 
So thou darkenest the colours wherewith thou dost illumine the world. 
But strong are thine arms, I sun, 
When thou shinest again on the eastern horizon 1 
Saith the Osir — 

Who has adored thee in the gate at thy setting : 
He saith to thee when rising, in adoration — 
Control thy transformations, thou rising god ; 
Otherwise, I thou that art great with these thy benefits, 
Smiting thy foes, gilding thyself, even thy members. 

I thou that art not of the generation of them that are produced in the 

horizon. 
Shining from on high. 

May I have reached the last part of the calendar, 
Among the abodes of thy servants [singers]. 
There do I join the noble spirits, 
Even the wise in Hades : 

1 oome forth with them to behold thy glory. 
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Thou shinest in the mom, 

ThouJollowest thy mother Neithpe [Minerva], 

Thou settest thy face towards the west. 

With uplifted arms I hail thee, 

As thou settest from the land of hfe. 

Behold, when thou completest the calendar of the year. 

Peaceful adorations from the Nupe [abyssl are placed in thine heart ! 

Not to be curtailed are thy divine years : 

They are both thine and those of all the gods. 

Saith the Osir — 

Glory be to thee, sun ! 

Shining in the firmament, 

Illumining the world 

From the day that thy mother produced thee ; 

That she brought thee forth and lifted thee up in her anns. 

[Then and since] thy shining has rendered the years divine. 

For thou art the great light shining in the firmament, 

Sustaining his progeny that lived by thy streams, 

celestial abyss I 

Making glad daily all lands and cities, 

All gates and houses, 

Which are daily fed by thy benefits. 

Preparing dishes, dainties, perfumes. 

The giver of victories, 

The chief of chiefs. 

Obliterating every mark of sin. 

The great one crowned in the cabin. 

The great one reposing in the hold. 

Thou illuminatest the Osir — ^in Hades ; 

Thou makest him to dwell in the wesf ; 

Thou smitcst oS his sins from him ; 

Thou castest bis iniquities behind him ; 

Thou grantest him to be great amongst the justified [weighed] ones. 

He is towed into the fields of Elysium, 

Whither he proceedeth with joy. 

Saith the Osir — 

1 go forth to heaven, 
I sail over the earth, 
I kneel in the stars. 

I have been supplicated in the boat ; 

I have been addressed in the cabin. 

I see the sun in the midst of his secret places. 

I salute his disc daily. 

I behold the perch glittering in his transformations, 

Glittering through the waters like burnished copper. 

Behold the Silurus I Five times he assaults his enemies. 

When he feels my blows upon his back. 
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I spread unto thee, mm I a prosperoiis aaiL 

Let it break, let it destroy, let it drive backward. 

The ministers of the son rejoice 

When they see him, the lord of life. 

My heart rejoices; he has overthrown all his enemiesL 

Behold, I see Or at the ropes : 

Thoth with the cabit in his hand. 

All the gods rejoice when they see him 

Coming forth in peace, 

Making glad [white] the hearts of the spirits. 

The Osir — is with them in the west ; 

His heart also rejoiceth. 

Saith the Osir— 

1. Hail ! thou that oomest as Athom, created by the creator of the gods. 
Give a prosperous gale, even the sweet north wind, to the saQ of the 

2. Hail I thou that art come as one of the souls reposing in the west. 

Give a prosperous gale, &c. 

8. Hail ! thou that art over the celestial gods, perfectly Ulumimng the gateway. 

Give a prosperous gale, &c. 

4. Hail ! thou descending light formed in his disc. 

Give a prosperous gale, &c. 

5. Hail ! thou that art greater than any god, rising in heaven, ruling in the 

gate. 

Give a prosperous gale, &o. 

6. Hail I thou that passest through the gateway, opening all doors. 

Give a prosperous gale, &c. 

7. Hail ! thou that art a god in thy mummyfication, whose words have been 

examined in Hades. 

Give a prosperous gale, &c 

8. Hail ! thou in the nest, who makest a way for the pure in spirit. 

Give a prosperous gale, &c 

9. Hail ! thou that art great and mighty, whose enemies fall upon the block 

whereon they aro cut to pieces. 

Give a prosperous gale, &c. 

10. Hail ! thou that hast cut to pieces the scomers, and strangled Apbophia 
Give a prosperous gale, even the sweet north wind to the sail of the Osir. 

I am Haroeris [the oldest Or or Houzrs] the great guide of the world. 

Great is my peace on the hill of Amente (hidden). 

The ways are illumined by my Ught, 

Even the souls in their secret places. 

1 light dwelling in the two horizons. 

Thou hast darted into the face of the wicked ; 

Thou hast strangled the hypocrites. 

Glorification of the setting sun. 
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Saith the Osir — 

In adoring the son, the hawk of the two horizons when he sets from the 

house of life. 
Glory be to thee, son ! glory be to thee, Athom I 
When thou goest down perfect, crowned, victorious. 
Thou hast traversed the heavens, thou hast sailed over the earth. 
Thou makest the two horizons shine yellow. 
With prostrations, all the gods of the west give thee gbry, 
Rejoicing in thy benefits. 
Adored are thy secret places. 
Thou hast purified the chiefis (the dead). 
Thou hast created them for life again upon the earth. 
Thou art steered by them that dwell in the horizon (the saved). 
Thou art towed by the dwellers in the cabin. 
They say, glorifying thee and embracing thy person, 
Come I Come ! Come nigh to us in thy setting. 
Thou art hailed by them as the lord of heaven, 
As the governor of Hades. 

Thou art embraced by thy mother Neitpe [liGnerva], 
For she discerns her sonship in thee. 
She salutes thee. 

Great is her sorrow that thou settest from the land of life. 
She becomes invested with darkness. 
Thy father the god of land and water 
His arms are supporting thee. 
He is transformed, 

He is become one of the gods of the earth. 
He has made thee one of the weighed ones. 
Even the Osir — 
For he whose words are justified at sunset, becomes the sun himself. 

The praise of Athom when he sets from the land of life. 

These words to be said when the sun sets from the land of life, and his rays 

droop downward. 
Saith the Osir — 

Glory be to Athom, setting from the gate of life I 
When his colours glow in the western gate of the horizon. 
Hail I to thee, setting from the land of life, 
Thou father of the gods. 

Thy mother approaches thee from the land of the celestial abyss; 
Her arms receive thee daily. 
Thy form is the reflection of that of Socharis. 
The gates of the horizon have opened unto theei 
Thou settest behind the hOl of the west. 
Thy splendours reach the earth. 
They give light to the nations thereof. 

The dwellers in the west, and the prophets come forth to see thee eveiy day. 
The gods give thee welcome from the earth. 
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I am thy servant. 

The transfonned sools, the divine iflsae follow thee. 

He has adored thee in the gate at thy setting. 

He saith to thee, when rising in adoration, 

Control thy transformations, thoa that risest (or art great with tfaeae thy 

benefits). 
Smiting [thy foes], gilding thyself, [even] thy members. 

thou who art not of the generation 

Of them that are produced in the horizon [possibly fixed stars], 

Bhining from on high, 

May I have reached the hinder [the last] part of the calendar, 

Among the abodes of thy servants [singers] I 

There do I join the noble spirits, 

Even the wise in Hades. 

1 come forth with them to behold thy glories. 

Thou shinest in the mom. Thou foUowest thy mother Nn, 

Directing thy face to the west 

With uplifted arms I hail thee 

As thou settest from the land of life. 

Behold, when thou completest the calendar [of the year]. 

Peaceful adorations from the Nu are placed in thy heart 

Not to be curtailed are ihj divine years. 

They are both thine and those of all the gods. 

Saith the Osirian — 

Gtory be to thee [0 sun] I 

Shining in the firmament. 

Illumining the world. 

From the day that thy mother produced thee, 

That she brought thee forth, and held thee up in her arms, 

[Then and since] thy shining has rendered the years divine ; 

For thou art the great light shining in the firmament, 

Sustaining his progeny [the lion-gods] by thy streams [O celestial 

abyss]. 
Making glad daily all lands and cities, 
All gates and houses. 
Which are daily fed by thy benefits ; 
Preparing dishes, dainties, perfumes ; 
The giver of victories, 
The chief of chiefs ; 
Obliterating every place for sin. 
The great one crowned in the cabin. 
The great one reposing in the hold. 
Thou illuminatest the Osir — ^in Hades, 
Thou makest him to dwell in the west. 
Thou smitest off the sins from him. 
Thou castest his iniquities behind him. 
Thou grantest him to be great among the justified [weighed] ones, 
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I arrange the places of the billions [of the dead.] 
I count them, even them myself, twice over. 

Chap. VIII. 

The chapter of passing through the west in the day. 
The hour is come, I displace the Ibis-headed mask. 
The eye of Orus is weak. 
I heal the eye of Orus. 
Bright are the emanations from the limb [edge] of the sun, the father of the 

gods. 
I am Osiris himself, the lord of the west. 
Washed by Osiris is his person from mortality. 
I am with him [now.] 

Now I am not with him, [I have passed him.] 
I am a king among the gods. 
Stand upright, Or, 
For he has been accounted, not mortal, but divine. 

Chap. IX. 

The chapter of so passing on to the west by day, as to get through the 
gateway. 
Saith the Osir— Macrobius, justified of words! — 

! soul, mighty and terrible, let me proceed. 
He sees him as he passes through the gate. 
Yea, he sees his father Osirist 

He is driving away the darkness before his father Osiris. 

He is his beloved. 

He has come to see his father Osiris. 

He has stabbed the heart of Seth [or Sethonis, i.e., Satan] according to the 

commands of Osiris, his father. 
He has opened the gates of all the ways in heaven and earth. 
He is the beloved son of his father. 
He is come forth from his embalming a clothed spirit. 
Ye gods and goddesses make way for him. 

Chap. X. 

The chapter of his coming forth from the justification of his words. 
Saith the Osir — ^Macrobius, justified of words. 
From the justification of my words I come forth ; 
Even from their justification before mine enemies. 

1 have sailed through the heavens, 
I have traversed the earth, 

I have left the earth behind me. 

Walking in the footsteps of the spirits of the blest, a living chief. 

I am adorned with charms innumerable ; 

I eat with my mouth, podice ezcemo ; 

For now, behold, I am the divine lord of the gate : 

This have I done because I am firmly swathed. 
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I am the great Phenix which is in On f Heliop(^J. 

I am the creator of beings and existences. 

Time is day, Eternity is night. 

I am Dn Amn [the hidden one] in his doable manifestation, 

Haying two plumes on his head. 

His manifestations are his births. 

The two plomes on his head are Laos and Nephthys. 

The two plomes on his head are the two nrsei. 

The two plumes on his head are his eyes. 

This is the day on which are strangled the deriders of the lord of alL 

Evil for the erasure of pollutions. 

That which hath been cut away (from Deceased) is his shame. 

Erased is all the evil he retained — ^i.^., in the carcase. 

He was pure on the day he was laid fan eggj in the ancient and great nest 

of Bubastis. 
Even on the day wherein the spirits bom in it are pure. 
Passer of years is one name. 
Ocean is another name. 

The pool of Natron is one name, even the salt pool or generator of years. 
Ocean is the other name, for there is a great god in it, even the sun itself. 

N.B.^^The barque of the kings in the vignette, is the barque of the sun in the 
first hour of the morning. The sunappears as Nuh, t.«., Noah. The kings wear 
the upper and lower pechent as they punt the barque in token of the supremacy 
of Meui, righteousness [the feather] in all Egypt, and the perfect ability of this 
god to answer and silence the accusation of the apes. Amn or Dn is histo- 

torically the son of Nuh« Of this fact the inventor of the l^;end must have 
been aware. The place for the sun of the following hour is vacant at the 
prow. Deceased is about to place there Ham, who is identified with Hor-si- 
Isi-si-OsirL 

The hill of tombs is the south gate. 

Nenrutf is the north gate of the abode of Osiris. 

For the cesspool of the two truths is Abydos. 

Otherwise it is the way that Father Athom [Adam] travels, 

When he goes forth to the fields of Elysium, 

When he approaches the horizon. 

I enter into the gate of the rock. 

Explanation. — ^The gate of the rock is the gate through which Meui passes 
to the eastern horizon [saying] to his offering — 
Reach me your hands, 
I am transformed as you are. 

ExpL — Blood flows from the Ph— K)f the sun as he goes along mutilating 
himself. 

The gods ministrant to the Ph— of the sun are Hu, taste, and Ea, touch. 
They follow their Father Athom daily. 
Full of the deceased is the watery eye. 
When the messenger awakens it 
On the day of contention with the lion gods. 
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Expl — On the day of the flight of Hor with Sethonis [Satan] 
The infernal Thoth himself helps him with his fingers. 
The hair of deceased is bound over his sore eye at the time of the mysteries. 

Expl. — ^The eye is the left eye of the sun. 
In the mysteries it bleeds, 
When it is awakened. 
Says the infernal Thoth. 

Arrange his hair, he is coming tidy not miserable f nakedj 
Let him he full drest altogethex. 
Otherwise; for this eye wastes when it weeps. 
Twice Thoth wipes the humour from it, 
Then it sees deceased. 

On this day the sun of to-morrow is brought forth. 
Drawn out from the ancient cow-goddess ursdus crowned. 
Goes forth deceased [He goes forth I say in his turn]. 

The water is the celestial water, otherwise it is the image of the eye of the 
sun in the place where he is brought forth daily. Moreover full of water 
is the eye of the ancient cow, uraeus crown'd, even the eye of the sun, 
because she is one of the gods surrounding Or [iSh], whose words anticipate 
the wishes of their lord. 
Even Amset [hatred], Api Qudgment], Eebhsneu [libations to his brethren], 

and Sotmouf.^ [Patris yirilitas in matre.] 
Hail ye lords of the land of truth. 
Ye great ones after Osiris, 
Ye smiters for sms. 

In the train of her whose peace is safe. 
Let me come to you faultless. 
Guard me even with the same guardianship 
Wherewith ye protect the seven spirits. 
In the service of their creator, who judges them. 
Anubis appointed them their places 
On the day they came to you. 

Escpl Tlie divine lords of the land of two truths 
Are Thoth and Astes [the trembler] the lord of the west 
The chiefs behind Osiris are the four canopi. 
These are they also that follow after the constellation Ursa Major in the 

northern heaven. 
The givers of blows for sins are in the train of Heptskis [sure peace] 
They are the crocodiles in the water. 
Moreover sure peace, urseus-^crowned, is this eye of the smu 
Otherwise, she is the fire following Osiris ; 

1 These four genii were represented by the four Canopic jars, as they were 
formerly termed by antiquaries, because they were first found at Canopns in 
the Delta. In them were deposited the embalmed viscera of the deceased. The 
first, Amset, had a lid shaped like a man's head. In this were deposited the lower 
bowels. The second, Hapi, received the brain. It's lid was a jackal's head. The 
third, Kebhsneu, had the head of a sparrow-hawk. The heart was placed in it. 
The fourth, Sotmouf , with the head of an ape, contained the liver and reins. 
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H<y/rchirjf^ th*,* f^^mU of the wicked. 

Wh«ffj *'\il thn::J4t<'iiH th«;n I [8ure-peaoe V ] protect Uub eje, 

Kroiij th*r k^r'ih r;f the caUrudar [Thoth and Astes »] 

\\'hiJf; he (y^r/ji^ fortii from the womb of his mother. 

Theiie Hcvcfn KpiritJi are the four canopi ** he who seeB hn father." *" he who 
Mid fjeneath the [jalm-tree/^ Karbukef and the blind horns. 

Anubuf placeH them around the coffin of Oedris 

(Hhtirww: l^ehind the wanh house of Osiris 

(}i\nirwitie say, These nine shining ones are, 1. ^^ shining white : *" 2. *'the 
fierce one;" 3. ''The bull breathing smokelesB flame : '^ 4. ^'The 
scorcher;" 6. " He that goes in at his hour;'' 6. '* Red eyes;" 
7. '* The njinister of the swaithing house ; " 8. '* Fiie face manifpirt in 
darkness ; " 9. *' Seeing by night each of these bringing in by day,*^ 

Tliese are the spirits of Anrutf. 

Tliey are the first-born of their father the son. 

On this day we come to you. 

Saith Osiris to the stin, Come and see me. 

The sun stands still in the west ; saying, 

I am the soul in his two halves. 
Exjtl, Osiris goes into Touth [construction], and finds the soul of the son 

there. They two are united. He is transformed from his soul in two halreB 

into his whole s^juI. 

For the avenger of his father is one father, 

The blind Or is the other father. 

Otherwise say, the soul in his two halves is the soul of the sun 

With the soul of Osiris. 

Or, it is the soul of Meui with the soul of Tafnet [the lion-headed goddesa]. 

These are the souls in the land of Touth. 

I am the great cat sitting at the pool of the Persea 

Which is in On ; on that night when mine arm wageth war 

To drive away the wicked. 

On that day when the enemies of the Lord of all are strangled there. 

Erj}L This great cat which sits by the pool of the Persea tree, which is in 
On, is the sun himself. He is called cat because he mews like one, and oom- 
pletes his transformation into a cat. 

Otherwise, it is Meui making in the swathing house, the masks of Seb 
[knowledge] and Osiris. 
On the night of the embalming. 
They go in from the east of heaven ; 
Embalmed for their transformations 
Both in heaven and earth. 
sun in his egg^ shining from his disc. 
Illuminating the horizon, 
Hater of sins. 

1 Astes means **the trembler," a remarkable comment upon "to this man 
will I look, even to him that is poor and of a contrite spirit, and tremldeih at 
my word." — Is. Ixvi. 2. 
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Trayelling on under the guidance of Meui, 
Unequalled among the gods, 
Whose health is as a blast of fire ; 
Giving light to the world with its splendour. 

Save thou the Os — Mec from that god whose form is mystic, 

Whose eyebrows are upon the arms of the balance. 
On this night of judgment for theft. 

ExpL He is the arm-judger, [t.e., of the balance]. The night of theft 
[reckoningj is that of burning the fallen with fire. 
Let the wicked be dragged to his block 
Who is the punisher of souls. 

ExpL The god '^ come speak'* is he that wounds Osiris [in his embalm- 
ings]. Otherwise, it is the snake Seb, having a head with truth upon it ; it is 
the holy bi-cephalous hawk. One of his heads is crowned with truth, another 
with guilt, but the guilt becomes righteousness when the two heads come 
together. Otherwise, it is Thoth, even Nofre Athom [the righteous Adam] 
the son of Phicot the virgin. 

chiefs requiting according to their deserts. 
The enemies of the lord of all. 

Save ye deceased from these lion gods ; that bind with cords 

Save ye deceased from these gods. 

Save ye deceased from these suttler gods. 

From whose custody the weak and the wounded can escape. 

The followers of Osiris do not prevail over me, 

1 do not go to their braziers because I know them. 

Thou knowest the name of '^ come speak,'' who lives with them 

In the house of Osiris. 

His bow is in his hand. He is invisible, 

Groing round that region with flame in his mouth. 

He hath given orders to Hapi [judgment]. 

[So abo] is invisible deceased. 

He lived whole on the earth like me. 

He slept well on his bed like Osiris. 

I have not opposed the suspenders on high of the lamps. 

Because they are the servants of the lord of all. 

In these delineations 

Flies Dec like a hawk. 

He cackles like a goose. 

He does not perish for years like the snake Nahbiki [puff adder, cobra]. 

Expl, — It is Anub, it is the blind Horus. 
Otherwise it is Dll, the hidden one of the house of many mansions. 
Otherwise it is the royal gods stopping there, the enemies of the lord of all. 
It is the great opener [of the house of many mansions]. 
But they do not triumph over me there. 
Nor am I dragged to their braziers. 

ExpL The eidola above their lamps are the representation of the sun and 
that of the eye of Hor. 
Lord of the great Palace, 

T 
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Eldest of the gods, 

Save thou Dec from this god, 

Whose face is that of a dog, 

And his eyebrows those of a man [the ape]. 

He lives upon the fallen at the corner of the pool of fire. 

He eats theit bodies, He vomits up their hearto. 

He spits oat their bodies. 

He is invisible. 

Expl. Eater of millions is his name. He dwells by the pool of Pen [Red 
Sea] for there is the pool of fire that is in Anrutf at the place of Skeu^ 
Every one who treads it deficient falls beneath his blow. 
Otherwise, Strike-hard is his name. 
He is the door-keeper of the West. 
Otherwise Bebe is his name. 
Lord conquering the world bloody lord. 
Ordering to the block, living on bowels. 

EzpL The forepart of the heart belongs to (Mris. He it is whoae sword 
is sharp. 

He hath made himself lord of the upper and lower diadeois. 
When his heart was weighed in Bubastis. 

Expl. He who crowned himself with snakes is Osiris 
He has been ordered to be ruler over the^ods. 
On this day of preparing the earth for fertilization 
By the lord of aU. 

Expl Commander of men is his name. 
The ruler over the gods is Or [y\v(] the son of Osiris. 
He has been made a king in the place of his father Osiris. 
The day of establishing and completing the earth is that of the burial of 
Skem Osiris, when his soul is built up in Bubastis, his house of birth. 
He is the germ of existence. 
He is the obliteration of sins. 
He traverses the way in the prescribed time. 

Expl. It is the sun himself. 

Save ye Dec from this god, 

The kidnapper of souls. 

The vomiter of hearts. 

The devourer of entrails. 

Whose darkness is from Socharis. 

Who racks with terror those whom he has prostrated. 

ExpL It is Sethonis [Satan]. It is the slayer. It is Or, the son of Seb. 
creator god in the boat ! 
The god creating himself, otherwise the eternal god. 

Save thou Dec , 

From those that are the guardians and judges. 
Placed there by the command of the lord of spirits, 
That he may give them overwhelming blows, 
None escape from the guardians. 
¥et I nei titer fall beneath their hard blows. 
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• 

Nor am I carried to their blocks. 

I do not sit desolate in their prison houses. 

I am not led to their places of execution. 

r do not sit in their slave houses. 

For nothing hateful to the gods has been done by me. 

Because I am hatched from the egg in the great Hall. 

Even the Dec . 

This man enters pure the house of his birth. 

On this night he has been steeped in resin in the embalming house. 

ExpL The form in the boat is the sun himself. 
The guardians and the judges are the she apes Isis and Nepthys. 
The things hateful to the gods are fraud and cunning. 
He who goes pure into the steeping house is Anub. 
He follows the box that contains the bowels of Osiris. 
He who hath been for the prescribed nights in the steeping house is Osiris. 
Otherwise [also] It is his birth night. 
He is steeped both in heaven and earth. 
Or it is Meui prevailing by land and water in Bubastis. 
The resin is the eye of Hor. 
The steeping house is the joining house. 
When the body of Osiris is put together. 
Athom has built his house. 
Thine habitation is founded by the two Hon gods. 
Ptah compasses thee twice in his arms. 
The divine Hor cleanses thee thoroughly against the set time. 
Sethonis swathes thee. 

Dec has taken to his legs. 

He is Athom dwelling in his own city. 

Behind thee is a white lion with his mane combed smooth. 

The Dec has turned back at the sight [of the lion], 

or Thoa tumest thy back, Osiris, on the lion 
So as not to be seen of the watchers. 

Isis hath conceived thee. 
His hair is combed down straight upon his head. 
He turns from the gate or entrance of the way. 
He is conceived by Isis. 
He is begotten by Nephthys Androgyne. 
Isis scrapes off his sins. 
Nephthys cuts away his weaknesses. 
Victory and terror are in my hands. 
Millions of arms embrace me. 
When I approach the pure spirits 
I cast down the evil doers and the enemies 
Far behind me strike the arms of the blackeners f vilifiers]. 
I have planted the two dear sisters f Isis and Nephthys] 
In the land of embalmment and in the land of On. 
Moreover every god is in terror 
Of the greatottt of conquerors and the greatest ol terrorista. 
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I have protected every god from the insulter [malignerj. 

I have shot at him as he came forth. 

I am the green godde^ the lady of the furnace. 

I claw off their corruptions from the incorrigible. 

Expl. My name is ^^ the accomplished mysteries of the hidden gift '^ also 
my name is ** loathing to look at that which is in my hand.^* 
That is the chest [with bowels] otherwise the place of infirmities. 
The white lion with his mane combed down is the p. of the Osiris, other- 
wise he is the p. of the sun. 
She who combs his mane and turns him from the way [he dreads] 
Is Isis in her secret places. 
There she has plaited her hair. 
The green goddess emitting heat is the eye of the sun. 
The inoorrigible from whom I tear off their pollutions 
Are the associates of Sethonia 
[This is done] in their liberation, 

For their liberation is the vital heat which has been imparted to them 
In their creation in the land of Touth, 
Which [yital heat] destroys the souls of the wicked. 

We cannot conclude this extract without calling attention to a wonder- 
fully remarkable peculiarity which occurs in chap, ludy., when the Deceased 
follows a snake walking upon human legs, which is termed in most transcrip- 
tions anima mundi^ *'the soul of the world." It is written Gen. iiL 14-16, 
** and the Lord Grod said unto the serpent, because thou hast done this thing, 
cursed art thou above all cattle and above all the beasts of the field which 
the Lord God hath made. Upon thy belly pn;i shalt thou walk, and dust 

[filth] shalt thou eat all the days of thy life. And I will put enmity be- 
tween thee and the woman, and between thy seed and her seed. It shall 
bruise thy head and thou shalt bruise his heel." The curse which the I^nl 
God here pronounces is accomplished with terrible literality ! There are 
many snakes both in India and America which are of service to man in the 
destruction of vermin, and are without poisonous fangs, e.^r., '* the rat-snake." 
But in neither country did I hear any one advocate the sparing of any being 
of the serpentine form ; such is the deadliness of the enmity between the 
two races ; — such also is the fearful nature of the powers possesBed by so 
many of the snakes. I may notice one, the habits of which I had many 
opportunities of investigating. Its Cingalese name is ^Uapha-longa,*^ It ia a 
water snake, and its gorgeous colours and graceful movements render it con- 
spicuous, even amid the glories and beauties which burst forth beneath the 
tropical sun of Ceylon. On its back are Vandykes of vivid crimson and 
burnished gold alternatively. The scales of the belly are gold, so livingly 
brilliant as no goldsmith on earth could burnish them. These snakes are 
so frequent that I have repeatedly noticed them basking in the clear water 
by three and four together, llie bite of the lapha-longa is instantaneoualy 
fatal I heard one evening a shriek from a native woman, who had just 
passed me with her chatty (or water-vessel) for the purpose of bathing, by 
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pouring water over her own head. I hastened to her as she lay partly in 
the water. Several persons were around her. I felt her arm, but there was 
no pulse. I had her immediately lifted up for removal, but she was stone 
dead. She had probably trodden upon the reptile in the water. The bitB 
was on her ancle. The medical man in attendance told me that homed 
cattle and horses are instantaneously deprived of life when bitten by this 
deadliest of snakes, as well as beings of inferior bulk and vitality. — ^W. 0. - 



Appendix VIL 

PRIMAEVAL SCIENCE. 



The conclusion that some men in prinueval times were taught by €k)d, for 
important religious and moral purposes, scientific truths which modem men of 
science are only now discovering, is maintained in the text on the strength of 
two lines of evidence, namely — ^first, the freedom of Scripture rightly inter- 
preted, from scientific error, and from the religious and moral errors witnessed 
among the pagans as the result of ignorance and error in science ; and, second, 
the possession by certain primaeval men of such scientific knowledge as we are 
only now reaching, as demonstrated by the Great Pyramid. Certain things 
render it extremely probable that this knowledge was imparted to the 
Ethnics, who employed it in constructing the Great Pyramid, by servantfi 
of God, whom He had taught; and though ultimately conrupted and 
obscured by the pagans, still it is highly probable that, evincing itA truth 
even from the midst of enveloping error, this scientific knowledge continued 
to stimulate the Egyptian, and afterwards the Greek, intellect to scientific 
inquiry. This, as also stated in the text, quite accords with what took place 
in the field of Religion. For, as there is clearest evidence that a revelation 
of religious truth existed in primaeval times, and continued to benefit men 
even when it became more or less corrupted ; so is there as clear evidence 
that men were prim«vally instmcted in the most important cosmologic and 
scientific truths. Indeed, it is impossible to see how men could be enabled, 
when so inclined, to guard themselves, in those early times, from fatal religious 
error without such a scientific revelation, as the necessary counterpart to the 
religious one. 

The following curious illustration of an approach t<> true cosmologic opinion, 
may be cited from that treasure-house of recondite and curious knowledge, 
Cudworth's " Intellectual System of the Universe," vol iii., pp. 207, 208. 
This illustration is met with in some of the opinions of the ancient Etruscans, 
handed down by an ancient writer and quoted by Suidas. The passage runs 
thus : — ^* But still the Etruscans have their advocates, who, though they do 
not deny that this people erred in many respects from the truth, yet make 
no doubt of their being orthodox in reference to the universe and its creation. 
They quote, as the originator of this favourable opinion, a certain unknown 
author, whose words have been preserved by Suidas. He states that the 
Tyrrhenians or Tuscans held that the God by whom all things were created, 
would occupy twelve thousand years in the fabrication of bis works ; that in 
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between the two. Some of the points, moreover, urged by Cudworth against 
this view, do in reality rather support it ; while other objections, again, 
can be met on the ground that they are based on exactly the kind of 
corruptions that might be expected to become mingled in the course of time 
with a primsevally pure element of truth. Thus, the philosophic opinion 
respecting the restoration ot aU things at the expiry ot the ** great year," is 
in reality another yestige of primseval truth, since it is the pagan philoso- 
phic form of the truth respecting the fall of man and of earth from its 
primaeval good and blessed estate, and of the final restoration of all things, 
first in Millennial times, and secondly in that *^ new heavens and new earth," 
which shall succeed the destruction of the present economy. The tenour 
and gist, too, of Virgil^s Sibylline and almost Evangelic eclogue (see App. IX.) 
countenance and confirm this view, and secondly, it is exactly what might 
be expected, to find these elements of pure primteval cosmologic and religious 
knowledge, mixed up with false pagan philosophic notions respecting matter, 
since otherwise the case must have presented a quite incredible exception to 
the general rule. For the imbroglio of Pagan religion, consisted as much of 
pure primaeval elements mytliicized and falsely philosophized on, as of 
mythical elements standing apart in their own unmistakea'ble character, or 
mingled like the historical elements with philosophy nearer the truth or 
further from it as the case might be. 

If there were no other way of accounting for the existence of this Etruscan 
system of cosmogony, one might say that it was the result of those scientific 
investigations for which the Etruscan race got credit. But there are other 
ways of accounting for its existence ; and, in fact, certain parts of the 
system point to these latter modes of accounting for its origin as the true 
ones. For to wind up successive ages counted by thousands of years, by a 
return at the dose of them to that state of Satumian well-being and peace, 
from which, according to the Pagan belief, as well as the Jewish and 
Christian, man originally fell or wandered — this, I say, connecta the whole 
with the primaeval (and consequently with the Jewish and Christian) belief, 
and points to that Revelation, on which primaeval belief was based, as the 
source at one time or another of this cosmogony. And there are two known 
periods at either or at both of which the knowledge of this Revelation, 
forming the baas of this system, might be brought into Etruria. The first 
of these occasions was, of coarse, when Northern Italy was first peopled, as 
pointed out in our f^th Homily, by the branch of Pelasgians descended from 
Tiras, the Origo of the Thracians: the second occasion, again, was when 
the Ras or Tuscan population, held on certain grounds, as we also saw, to 
consist at least in part of Shemitic or Aramaean Lydiana, took possession of 
Northern Italy. The probability of the Rasenic or later Etrurian settlers 
having brought such beliefs with them is increased by the circumstance 
that they were, according to all appearances, of the same mixed race with 
the originators of the Samothracian, or Cabiric Mysteries, intended to hand 
down the purer Japhetic or primaeval creed — or at least the remains of it — 
in opposition to the later Hellenic mytholqgy. 

Certain circumstances unconsciously borne witness to by the ancient 
historians, appear to <«onfinn this |irobability . These are the circumstance^ 
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that the language in which the Mysteries were preserved was an ancient one, 
unknown to the PeUsgians generally; that the language of the Lydians, 
on whose coast Samos lay, was quite different from that of the neighbouring 
Pelasgi ; and that in like manner, the Rasenic, or later Tuscan language, as 
spoken by what we hold to have been a mixed Lydian and Thracian race, 
differed extremely from both the earlier and later Pelasgic dialects of Italy. 

On this subject occur the following valuable remarks in the small 
mythological work already referred to (see *'The Connexion between Revela- 
tion and Mythology," by Anne Flinders (Mrs Petrie,) pp. 16, 17). *' Having 
thus seen that the Grecian mythologic histories are traceable back to Egypt, 
and thence to Chaldea, — and that it was the opinion of the wisest and most 
candid of the Greeks themselves that they were thence derived, — ^let us 
examine another point which is of much importance to our subject, the 
origin of the religious terms in use amongst the Nations of Antiquity. That 
these sacred words were not native ones is proved by various authorities. 
Diodorus asserts that the Samothracians used the remains of a very ancient 
dialect in their religious rites, and that this dialect was not Greek. (L. 5, 
p. 322.) Jamblichus says that the language of the mysteries was that of 
Egypt and Assyria. (/)e Myst.^ s. 7, c. 4). If, however, we can trace the 
origin of these words to the Ghaldee or Hebrew language, a great point i^ 
gained in discovering the source of those Mysteries in which such foreign 
terms were perpetually used. The erudite Faber says that, of those * ancient 
radicals,' which chiefly compose the sacred vocabulary of Greece, *the 
greater part are either Punic or Ghaldee, some few are probably fra^^ents 
of the old language of Mizraim, and one or two are Sanskrit.' {Diss. Cab,, 
L, p. 24). In the subsequent list which he gives, containing forty-five of 
these sacred words, there is scarcely one which does not closely resemble the 
Hebrew term for the same or a similar object. This is, at the least, a curious 
coincidence ; and other authorities might be adduced, as collateral evidence, 
were it needful." 

But several additional corroborations of our view remain to be 
noticed. First there are the architectural remains of Tuscany, pointing 
unmistakeably, according to Mr Fergusson, to a Lydian, as well as an 
Indo-Germanic origin. Secondly, there are the bronze and other relics 
found in the Tuscan tombs — especially the bronze remains — which accord- 
ing to Professor Daniel Wilson, point to a Chaldsean or Aramsean origin. 
Finally, there is the proof from language, which is far from being absolutely- 
deficient, notwithstanding the strange way in which Monmisen states the 
opposite view, as a consequence of his anti-biblical and sceptical prejudices. 
Some names, as for instance, Saman, common to Tuscan and Indian 
mythology, — ^might be added to those given by Mommsen, as proving the 
Pelasgic aflinities of the Tuscans. And the following passage from Faber's 
Mysteries of the Cabiri, will shew some of the traces of affinity between the 
Lydians and Aramseans on the one hand, and the Tuscans on the other. 
** The Pelasgi are said by Herodotus to have formerly occupied Samothrace, 
and to have there established the mysteries, which they afterwards, in con- 
junction with the Tyrrheni, carried into Italy. Hence the term Casmilus, the 
Samothracian title of Mercury, was well known to the ancient Etrurians ; 
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hence also we have every reason to suppose, that the names of those, who 
conducted the expedition of the Pelasgi and Ljdians into Italy, would be 
fragments of the old sacred dialect of Samothrace ; and hence we shall have 
no reason to be surprised, if we find the whole country replete with appella- 
tions allusive to the united worship of the Sun and the Ark. Accordingly 
Tyrsenus is Tor-Sun-Nus, the helio-tauric Noah; Tarchon is Tor-Chon, 
the priest of the buU; Attis is At-Es, tJie burning Sun; Telephus, is Tel-Oph, 
the solar serpent; Aug^, is Auga, the oceanic Ark; and her imaginary mother 
Neera, who was descended from Areas, is Nera, the marine Ark, In a 
similar manner, the Etrurian city Penuda, is P^Eres-Aia, the land of the Sun ; 
while the Italian river Giris ; and the Italian city Siris, in the neighbour- 
hood of which a colony of the lonians, or worshippers of the dove^ fixed 
their residence, derived their respective names from Car, or Sir, the Sun. 
Italy itself, according to Tzetzes, was originally called Argessa, or the laud of 
the Ark, It was afterwaids denominated Satumia^ from Saturn, or Noah ; 
Ausonia, from Auson, or As-On, the solar fre; Tyrsenia^ from Tor-San, 
the helio-tauric god ; and lastly Italia^ from Italus, or Tauras, the helio- 
Nootie hull. This Italus, as we shall hereafter see, was the same mytholo- 
gical character as the Cretan Talus, or Italotus ; in other words, the tauric 
Noah worshipped in conjunction with the Sun. We find also evident 
vestiges of the introduction of the diluvian superstition in the fabulous 
history of the foundation of Mantua. This city is said to have been built by 
Ocnus the son of Manto, who was a reputed prophetess, and was feigned to 
have fled from Thebes into Italy ; hence Mantua was always considered as a 
Theban colony. The circumstance of this colony having come from Thebes, 
or Thebah, sufficiently points out the import of the tradition : accordingly, 
Ocnus is Oc Nua, the oceanic Noah ; and Manto is Man-To, the divine Ark. 
The same helio-diluvian worship seems likewise to have been carried into 
several of the Italian islands. Hence Elian speaks of a terrific dragon, which 
was adored in Malta ; hence Corsica was called by the Greeks Cumus, from 
Cur-Nus, the solar Noah ; and hence Sardinia received its appellation of 8ar- 
Adon-Aia, or the land of the lord Sun, In the last of these islands was a dty 
built by the Carthaginians, and denominated Camalis^ in honour of Car- 
Ain-Al, the solar fountain offre.^'*^ 

Much of tliis corresponds with, and is supported by, what we saw in the 
primaeval history of Egypt. Indeed, only the strong rationalistic prejudice 
against the Bible history, and against every interpretation of Ethnic names, 
traditions, myths, and history, that would tally with and confirm it, has 
raised that opposition to works like Bryant's and Faber's on the one hand, 
and to the treatment given by Sir William Jones and others to Brahmanic 
legends and myths on the other, beneath which they have for long lain in 
a sort of obstruction. The tide of this prejudice is, perhaps, at its height at 
this very time. It has been urged on mainly by ^e German rationalists 
and their followers on the one hand, and by mere Indo-Germanic and 
Sanskrit scholars, of the rationalist school, on the other. But it is appre- 

» See Faber's DiBsertation on the Cabiri, voL i., pp. 366» 371. Compare 
also the various notes on the above passage. 
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hended that its injoriousness to much all-iinportant tnith; its radicallj 
imperfect, and therefore, really unscientific, character as viewed lingoisticallj, 
historically, philosophically, and religiously, will make itself apparent in due 
time. The demand will then be made for light from Shemitic, Aramsean, 
and indeed, all other languages as far as avfdlable, as weU as from all the 
Indo-Germanic tongues — for light too from other sources, treated according 
to its merits and value, when tested by the proper evidences and criticism. 
Then will there be a prospect of the public at large being made acquainted 
with the primseval state of mankind in its integrity, and not merely in one 
or other of the many representations which are as partial and one-sided as 
they are rationalistic ; and which are, consequently, mere capita mortua^ or 
something worse than mere * dry dust.' 



Appendix VIII. 

SOME PRIMEVAL NAMES TRACED GEOGEIAFHICALLY. 

J WOULD add in this Note a few remarks on the primseval settlers in Southern 
Italy, both in illustration of the very brief statement made in the text, and 
in supplement to what is said in the preceding note respecting the primseval 
nations in Northern Italy. 

As Tiras, one of the sons of Japhet, was stated in last note to be the 
founder of the Thracian races ; and as his son Javan, by himself and by his 
sons Elifthah and Dodanim, founded the race of Ionia, and of Greece 
proper; so did the latter by another son, Tarshish, become, it is appre- 
hended, the founder of the earliest Pelasgian races in Southern Italy, in 
Sicily, and in Eastern and Western Spain, whence it would appear that 
they spread, and carried with them their traditions, through Ireland, even 
into Scotland. 

The combined geographical and mythological evidence supporting this 
view is very strong. I mean by the geographical evidence, that kind of 
evidence supplied by the names of places occurring in the routes that must 
have been followed, and in the districts that must have been occupied by 
these primsBval colonizers — taking for granted that they started from the 
supposed centres — in order to occupy the districts indicated by Scripture. 
And it is to be considered that what we shall observe in this particular case 
is only one out of a number of cases all illustrating and confirming what 
appears to be the right view to take of events in these primseval times. Indeed, 
this geographical characteristic we are commenting on, so far from being 
peculiar to those early times, is in fact common to all times, since it springs 
from an apparently instinctive propensity in man. Thus Greeks and Romans 
were in the habit of giving their old and familiar home-names to the new 
cities which they founded, and to the localities which they colonized ; or to 
give names significant of Teiigious or other ideas ; just as British colonizers 
have been doing in America and Australia, in these latter diiys. Sir John 
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Herschel on one occasion pointed out the extreme inconvenience in certain 
respects of this apparently instinctive habit. ^ Some disadvantages it may 
indeed have, but let us not forget the advantages it also has, at least as 
respects primseval times. For such advantages it certainly presents when 
connected as it is with another geographical peculiarity, namely, the remark- 
able permanency of primaeval and native names. As a rule, colonizers of 
countries already partially occupied and settled, and even the conquerors of 
such countries, adopt, with only phonetic, if any, changes the names 
already in use in these countries, only giving new names to virgin spots ; 
and even where important primaeval names are altered, still they are kept in 
remembrance in some way or another, or even again assert their old rightA 
and displace the new comers. These names, accordingly, often hand down 
important ethnographic evidence. And this evidence often confirms very 
strongly the Biblical statements respecting the first peopling in post-diluvian 
times of the regions now under consideration. 

But before pointing that out, let it be also observed how strongly the 
mythologic element is fitted to corroborate the geographical. For it must 
surely be allowed to do this, if the mythology of the very regions whose 
names are exactly such as their colonizers mentioned in the Bible, might be 
expected to give them, — if the mythology of these regions, I say, indicate 
the same thing. If the local myths are fundamentally of the primaeval 
kind, that is to say, plainly of Diluvian, Arkite, and Patriarchal characters, 
then will they correspond with the names of the localities derived from the 
first diluvian Patriarchs or the Origines of these localities. Now, we appre- 
hend that both of these elements exist most unmistakeably in the case of 
Southern Italy, Sicily, and the coasts of Spain ; and so give to them a 
special interest in the department of primaeval history. 

Now, all the conditions we have specified are fulfilled in the case of South - 
em Italy, and other quarters; in addition to their lying in those very routes 
which the primaeval colonizers in question would almost quite inevitably 
pursue. Thus, among other most significant names of Southern Italy, such 
as CBnotria or Wineland, was Satumia, from Saturn, one of the names, as 
interpreted by mythological principles, of Noah, and given to him on account 
of his having been hid in the ark. But the same term is localized in a way 
very significant as respects our subject ; for the district in which Tarentum 
lay was specially denominated Satumian : both this circumstance and the 
names of Tarentum and of the river Taras, on which it stands, pointing to 
Tarshish and his Noachian connection. But there are other Arkite and 
Noachian references in this territory. Thus Barium, the modem Bari, sixty 
miles distant from Tarentum, across the northern headland iorming the bay 
of Tarentum, has a plainly Arkite meaning, being from baris, signifying 
primarily a boat, and secondarily, an Arkite temple 4 and being of the same 
import with Thebe, a boat or ark, and with the Egyptian and Greek Thebes, 
with their primaeval Arkite temples. Then we have the Mons Jauiculum, in 
the northern part of Satumia, with the peculiarly marked Noachian charac- 
teristics of the Indo-Germanic god Janus or Ganesa ; whose double face look- 

1 See his Preliminary Discourse on the Study of Natural PhiloBophy, p. 21. 
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ing to the old and new worlds, and whose ship and key, were all of obyions 
diluvian significancj.^ 

Then we find that the Siculi who left southern Italy at a Tery early period^ 
had not only carried the worship of this god Janus with them, but gave to 
the locality where they built at least one of his temples a name of as plain 
diluvian import as the locality was physically significant of diluvian events. 
I refer to the temple of Janus on the top of Mount Eryx, 2184 feet high, in 
western Sicily. Now this name Eryx stands connected etymologically as 
clearly with Erech, or Al-Baris, another primaeval name for the Ark, as the 
planting of the Arkite temple of Janus on the top of such a peaked mountain 
as the Sicilian one, stands connected as a memorial with the Ark resting on 
Ararat. It is just a repetition of the temple Bari on Mount Zion, the ancient 
acropolis of Jerusalem. Then moving still further westwards, we come to 
Tartessus in western Spain, (for I will omit Tarracona, Barcelona, and the 
Sinus Satuminus in north-eastern Spain), which has always been freely 
granted to be, by best right, the metropolis of the countries colonized by 
Tarshish and his descendants. And here again we have other circumstances 
in addition to the mere name, indicating, as in other cases already mentioned, 
a diluvian connection. Thus Tartessus stood on a small river, bearing the 
Arkite name of Boetis, and according to native myths the battle of the 
Titans took place in this neighbourhood. 

But I am, moreover, strongly inclined to believe (indeed I feel no doubt 
in my own mind) that the earliest colonizers of Ireland and Scotland brought 
with them from Spain the Diluvian and Arkite traditions we have been con- 
sidering, and stamped the record of them indelibly on the names of localities. 
Both Irish and Welsh names and traditions prove this generally, as Har- 
court has shown in his ^^ Doctrine of the Deluge.'* I refer to this work for 
the purpose of shewing that I have in it a wide basis to rest upon, though 
I will indicate only a few isolated facts, now first pointed out as far as I 
know. The instances just referred to clearly indicate their common con- 

1 " Italy was likewise called Janictda, from Janus-Oenotrius, and Camesena, 
from Oameses, or Cam-Es-Es, the intensely burning god. Italia complura a diis 
et ducibus sortita fuit nomina, a Jano quidem Janicula, quern quidam Oeno- 
trium dictum existimant, quia invenit vinum et far: Canwjsena a Camese, et 
a Satumo Satumia, Salambrona quoque a gentibilus. M. Oaten. Fragm. de 
Orig. fol. IC5. Cameses et Satumns rate Thuscum venerunt in amnem ad 
eundem Janum, uti Berosus, Trallianus, Hyginus, et Macrobius in prime 
Satumalium, et Ovidius in prime de Fastis afferunt — Ann. Viterb. Com- 
ment, in Caten. Fragm. fol. 166. It is remarkable, that Janus-Oenetrius is 
said by Myrsilus to have been an Arcadian, or Arkite, and by his commen- 
tator, Annius, to have been the sen of Jasius, the brother of Dardanus. 
(Myrs. de Belli Pelasg. fel. 146.) Pseude-Berosus, however, plainly asserts, 
that Janus was no ether than Neah (Bere. Ant. lib. III. fel. 25) ; a circum- 
stance which greatly oerroberates the preceding remarks en the mythological 
history of Trey. Gate mentions a town in Italy supposed to have been founded 
by this Janus, and thence called Arin-Janus (Cat. Fragm. fel. 162). This name 
is evidently Araunlain, the Ark of the wine-god."— ^o^ on the Cabiri^ vol. i., 
p 369. 
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nection with each other, and with that chain of nomenclature and myth- 
ology I have been tracing. Thus Gastlebar, standing on the Clwyd in Ireland, 
claims archaeological kindred with Diinbarton on the Clyde in Scotland, 
through the element Bar, from Baris. And let the old controyersy be here 
remembered about the real derivation of the old name of that portion of sea 
into which the Clyde falls, as well as of Scotland itself, namely, whether it 
came from the Cymric name of a thistle, celadon^ or from the same roots as 
the Indo-Germanic term Deucalion itself. But besides Dunbarton, t.e., the 
HiU of the Town of the Ark, we have Ercildoun, composed of Erech El or Eil 
and Dun, that is, the hill of the Ark of God. That the aboriginal name of the 
Roman Trimoutium should be the Eildons or Hills of God is certainly remark- 
able. But certainly the full name of Ercildoun proves our interpretation of 
Dunbarton to be the correct one. It was the primeval Eryx, or Mons 
Janiculum, or Eadash (the primaeval mount Zion) of Scotland. Arthur's 
Seat points to a later time, when Sabaism or sun and star-worship had 
supplanted the primaeval Arkite faith. 
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SIBYLLINE VERSES. 
The following translation is extracted from Dryden^s works : — 

Virgil, Pastoral nr. or, Pollio. 

ARGUMENT. 

The Poet celebrates the birth-day of SaloninuSj the son o/PoUiOy borti in the 
consulship of his father^ after the taking of Salonte, a city in Dalmatia, 
Many of the verses are translated from one of the Sibyls^ who prophesied of^ 
our Saviour^s birth, D. 

Sicilian Muse, begin a loftier Strain ! 

Though lowly shrubs, and trees that shade the plain. 

Delight not all ; Sicilian Muse, prepare 

To make the vocal woods deserve a consul's care. 

The last great age, foretold by sacred ^ rhymes, 

Renews its finished course : Satumian times 

Roll round again ; and mighty years, begun 

From their first orb, in radiant circles run. 

The base degenerate iron offspring ends ; 

A golden progeny from heaven descends. 

chaste Lucina ! speed the mother's pains ; 

And haste the glorious birth ! thy own Apollo reigns ! 

The lovely boy, with his auspicious face. 

Shall Pollio's consulship and triumph grace ; 

Majestic months set out with him to their appointed race. 

> lit. Sibylline. 
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The father banished virtue shall restore, 
And crimes shall threat the guilty world no more. 
The son shall lead the life of gods, and be 
By gods and heroes seen, and gods and heroes see. 
The jarring nations he in peace shall bind, 
And with paternal virtues rule mankind. 
Unbidden earth shall wreathing ivy bring, 
Ajid fragrant herbs, (the promises of spring). 
As her first offerings to her infant king. 
The goats with strutting dugs shall homeward speed, 
And lowing herds secure from lions feed. 
His cradle shall with rising flowers be crowned : 
The serpent^s brood shall die ; the sacred ground 
Shall weeds and poisonous plants refuse to bear ; 
Each common bush shall Syrian roses wear. 
But when heroic verse his youth shall raise. 
And form it to hereditary praise, 
Unlaboured harvests shall the fields adorn. 
And clustered grapes shall blush on every throne ; 
The knotted oaks shall showers of honey weep ; 
And through the matted grass the liquid gold shall creep. 
Yet, of old fraud some footsteps shall remain ; 
The merchant still shall plough the deep for gain, 
Great cities shall with walls be compassed round. 
And sharpened shares shall vex the fruitful ground ; 
Another Tiphys shall new seas explore ; 
' Ajiother Argo land the chiefs upon the Iberian shore ; 
Another Helen other wars create. 
And great Achilles urge the Trojan fate. 
But when to ripened manhood he shall grow. 
The greedy sailor shall the seas forego ; 
No keel shall cut the waves for foreign ware. 
For every soil shall every product bear. 
The labouring hind his oxen shall disjoin ; 
No plough shall hurt the glebe, no pruning-hook the vine ; 
Nor wool shall in dissembled colours shine ; 
But the luxurious father of the fold, 
With native purple, and unborrowed gold. 
Beneath his pompous fleece shall proudly sweat ; 
And under Tyrian robes the lamb shall bleat. 
The Fates, when they this happy web have spun. 
Shall bless the sacred clue, and bid it smoothly run. 
Mature in years, to ready honours move, 
of celestial seed I foster-son of Jove ! 
See, labouring Nature calls thee to sustain 
The nodding frame of heaven, and earth, and main ! 
See to their base restored, earth, seas, and air ; 
And joyful ages, from behind, in crowding ranks appear. 
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To sing thy praise, would heaven my breath prolong, 

Infusing spirits worthy such a song, 

Not Thracian Orpheus should transcend my lays, 

Nor Linus crowned with neyer-fading bays ; 

Though each his heavenly parent should inspire : 

The Muse instruct the voice, and Phoebus tune the lyre. 

Should Pan contend in verse, and thou my theme. 

Arcadian judges should their god condemn. 

Begin, auspicious boy 1 to cast about 

Thy infant eyes, and, with a smile, thy mother single out. 

Thy mother well deserves that short delight. 

The nauseous qualms of ten long months and travail to requite. 

Then smile ! the frowning infantas doom is read ; 

No god shall crown the board, nor goddess bless the bed. 



■ The following is from Warburton's edition of Pope's works : — 

Messiah, a Sacred Eclgoue, in imitation of Virgil's Pollio. 

In reading several passages of the Prophet Isaiah, which foretell the 
coming of Christ and the felicities attending it, I could not but observe a 
remarkable parity between many of the thoughts, and those in the Pollio of 
Virgil. This will not seem surprising, when we reflect, that the Eclogue 
was taken from a Sibylline prophecy on the same subject One may judge 
that Virgil did not copy it line by line, but selected such ideas as best agreed 
with the nature of pastoral poetry, and disposed them in that manner which 
served most to beautify his piece. I have endeavoured the same in this imi- 
tation of him, though without admitting any thing of my own ; since it was 
written with this particular view, that the reader, by comparing the several 
thoughts, might see how far the images and descriptions of the prophet are 
superior to those of the Poet. But as I fear I have prejudiced them by my 
management, I shall subjoin the passages of Isaiah, and those of Virgil, under 
the same disadvantage of a literal translation. — P. 

Ye Nymphs of Solyma ! begin the song : 

To heav'nly themes sublimer strains belong. 

The mossy fountains, and the sylvan shades, 

The dreams of Pindus and th' Aonian maids. 

Delight no more— thou my voice inspire 5 

Who touch'd Isaiah's hallowed lips with fire ! 

Rapt into future times, the Bard begun : 
A Virgin shall conceive, a Virgin bear a Son ! 

Imitations. 

Ver. 8. A Virgin shall conceive — All crimes shall tease, etc.] 
ViRGL. Eel. iv. ver. 6. 

Jam redit et Virgo, redeunt Satumia regna ; 
Jam nova progenies cielo demittitur alto. 
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From^ Jesse's root behold a branch arise, 

Whose sacred flowV with fragrance fills the skies : 10 

Th' iBtherial spirit o'er ito leaves shall move, 

And on its top descends the mystic Dove. 

Ye' heavens I from high the dewy nectar pour, 

And in soft silence shed the kindly showV 1 

The* sick and weak the healing plant shall aid, 15 

From storms a shelter, and from heat a shade. 

All crimes shall cease, and ancient fraud shall fail ; 

Returning* Justice lift aloft her scale ; 

Peace o'er the world her olive wand extend. 

And white-rob'd Innocence from beav'n descend. 20 

Swift fly the years, and rise th' expected mom I 

Oh spring to light, auspicious Babe, be bom ! 

RiMARKB. 

Vkr. 13. Te ffeat^fu f from high the dewy nectar pour. And in 9oft silence 
shed the kindly shovoW! His Original says, "Drop down, ye heavens, from 
" above, and let the skies pour down righteonsness : let the earth open, and 
" let them bring forth salvation, and let righteonsness spring up together." — 
This is a very noble description of divine grace shed abroad in the hearts of 
the faithful under the Gospel dispensation. And the poet understood all its 
force, as appears from the two lines preceding these, — TK Ethereal Spirit, etc 
The prophet describes this under the image of rain, which chiefly fits the JirH 
age of the Gk^spel : The poet, under the idea of dew, which extends it to every 
age. And it was his purpose it should be so understood, as appears from his 
expression of soft silence, which agrees with the common, not the extra4}rdinary 
efi^sions of the Holy Spirit. The figurative term is wonderfully happy. He 
who would moralize the ancient Mythology in the manner of Bacon, would say, 
that by the poetical nectar, is meant theological grace, W. 

Veb. 17. Ancientfraud, Le., the fraud of the Serpent. W. 

Imitations. 

Te duce, si qua manent sceleris vestigia noetri, 

Irrita perpetua solvent formidine terras — 

Pacatumque reget patriis virtutibus orbem. 
" Now the Virgin returns, now the kingdom of Saturn returns, now a new 
" progeny is sent down from high heaven. By means of thee, whatever reliques 
" of our crimes remain, shall be wiped away, and free the world from perpetual 
" fears. He shall govern the earth in peace, with the virtues of his father.'' 

Isaiah, Ch. vii. ver. 14. " Behold a Virgin shall conceive and bear a son. 
** — Chap. ix. ver. 6, 7. Unto us a Child is bom, unto us a Son is given ; the 
" Prince of Peace : of the increase of his government, and of his peace, thera 
" shall be no end : Upon the throne of David, and upon his kingdom, to order 
<* and to stablish it, with judgment, and with justice, for ever and ever.". P. 

» Isai. xi. ver. 1. « Ch. xlv. ver. 8. 

* Ch. XXV. ver. 4. * Ch. ix. ver. 7. 
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See Nature hastes her earliest wreaths to bring, 

With all the incense of the breathing spring: 

See^ lofty Lebanon his head advance, 25 

See nodding forests on the mountains dance : 

See spicy clouds from lowly Saron rise, 

And Garmers flowery top perfumes the skies ! 

Hark 1 a glad voice the lonely desert cheers ; 

Prepare the' way I a God, a God appears : 30 

A God, a God 1 the vocal hills reply, 

The rocks proclaim th^ approaching Deity. 

Lo, earth receives him from the bending skies ! 

Sink down, ye mountains, and, ye valleys, rise ; 

With heads declined, ye cedars, homage pay ; 35 

Be smooth, ye rocks ; ye rapid floods, give way ! 



Imitations. 

VftR. 23. See Nature haste, etc] 
ViRO. EcL iv. ver. 18. 

At tibi prima, puer, nullo munuscula cultu, 
Errantes hederas passim cum baccare tellns, 
Mixtaque ridenti colocasia fundet acantho — 
Ipsa tibi blandos fundent cunabula flores. 
" For thee, O Child, shall the earth, without being tilled, produce her early 
** offerings ; winding ivy, mixed with Baccar, and Colocasia with smiling 
** Acanthus, Thy cradle shall pour forth pleasing flowers about thee." 

Isaiah, Oh. xxxv. ver. 1. ''The wilderness and the solitary place shall be 
" glad, and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose." Ch. Ix. ver. 13. 
" The glory of Lebanon shall come unto thee, the fir-tree, the pine-tree, and 
** the box together, to beautify the place of thy sanctuary." P. 

Ver. 29. Hark a glad Voice, etc] 
ViRG. EcL iv. ver. 46. 

Aggredere 6 magnos, aderit jam tempus, honores. 
Cara dedm soboles, magnum Jovis incrementum- 
Ipsi Isetitia voces ad sydera jactant 
Intonsi montes, ipsas jam carmina rupes. 
Ipsa sonant arbusta, Deus, deus ille Menalca ! 

EcL V. ver. 62. 
" Oh come and receive the mighty honours : the time draws nigh, O beloved 
" oflispring of the Crods, O great encrease of Jovel The uncultivated mountains 
" send shouts of joy to the stars, the very rocks sing in verse, tiie very shrubs 
" cry out, A God, a God !" 

Isaiah, Oh. xL ver. 3, 4. *' The voice of him that crieth in the wildemeat 
** Prepare ye the way of the Lord ! ^lake straight in the desert a high way for 
** our God I Every valley shall be exalted, and every mountain and hill shall 
" be made low, and iSke crooked shall be made strait, and the rough places 
' ' plain. " Ch. iv. ver. 123. ** Break forth into singing, ye mountains t O forest, 
'* and every tree therein ! for the Lord hath redeemed IsraeL** — P. 



» Ch. xxxv. ver. 2. « Ch. xL ver. 3, 4. 

u 
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The Saviour oomeB ! by ancient bards foretold : 

Hear^ him, ye deaf, and, all ye blind, behold ; 

He from thick films shall purge the visual ray. 

And on the sightless eye-ball pour the day : 40 

'Tis he th^ obstructed paths of sound shall clear. 

And bid new music charm th* unfolding ear : 

The dumb shall sing, the lame his crutch forego. 

And leap exulting like the bounding roe. 

No sigh, no murmur the wide world shall hear, 45 

From ev'ry face he wipes ^S ev'ry tear. 

In* adamantine diains shall death be bound. 

And Hellas grim tyrant feel th* eternal wound. 

As the good shepherd' tends his fleecy care, 

Seeks freshest pasture and the purest air, 50 

Explores the lest, the wandering sheep directs. 

By day o'ersees them, and by night protects. 

The tmder lambs he raises in his arms. 

Feeds from his hand, and in his bosom warms ; 

Thus shall mankind his guardian careengage, 55 

The promis^d^ father of the future age. 

No more shall* nation against nation rise. 

Nor ardent warriours meet with hateful eyes. 

Nor fields with gleaming steel be covert o*er, 

The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more ; 60 

But useless lances into scythes shall bend. 

And the broad faulchion in a plow-share end, 

Then palaces shall rise ; the joyful* Son 

Shall finish what his short-livM Sire begun ; 

Their vines a shadow to their race shall yield, 65 

And the same hand that sow^d, shall reap the field, 

RiMABKS. 

Vkb. 39. He from thick JUms shall purge the visual ray,] The sense and 
language shew, that by visual ray, the poet meant the sight, or, as Milton calls 
it, indeed, something less boldly, the visual nerve. And no critic would quarrel 
with the figure which calls the instrument of vision by the name of the cause. 
But tho' the term be just, nay noble, and even sublime, yet the expreS^on of 
thick JUms is faulty ^ and he fell into it by a common n^ect of the following 
rule of good writing, " That when a figurative word is used, whatsoever is 
predicated of it ottght not only to agree in terms to the thing to which the 
figure is applied, hut likewise to that from which the figure is taken." TVUdb 
JUms agree only with the thing to which it is applied, namely, to the sight or 
eye ; and not to that from which it is taken, namely, a ray of Ught ooming to 
the eye. He should have said thick clouds^ which would have agreed with both. 
But these inaccuracies are not to be found in his later poems. W. 

> Ch. xliii. ver. 18 ; Ch. xxxv. ver. fiC 6. « Ch. xxv. ver. 8. 

• Ch. xl. ver. 11. * Ch. ix. ver. 6. * Ch. ii. ver. 4. • Ch. Ixv. ver. 21, 22. 
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The swain in barren^ deserto with surprise 

Sees lilies spring, and sudden verdure rise ; 

And starts, amidst the thirsty wilds to hear 

New falls of water murmuring in his ear. 70 

On rifted rocks, the dragon^s late abodes, 

The green reed trembles, and the bulrush nods. 

Waste sandy* valleys, once perplexed with thorn. 

The spiry fir and shapely box adorn ; 

To leafless shrubs the flowering palms succeed, 75 

And odorous myrtle to the noisome weed. 

The* lambs with wolves shall graze the verdant mead. 

And boys in flowery banks the tiger lead I 

The steer and lion at one crib shall meet. 

And harmless* serpents lick the pUgrim^s feet 80 

The smiling infant in his hand shall take 

The crested basilisk and speckled snake, 

Pleased the green lustre of the scales survey. 

And with their forky tongue shall innocently play. 

Rise, crowned with light, imperial' Salem rise I 85 

Exalt thy tow^ry head, and lift thy eyes I 

Imitations. 

VsR. 67. The 8toain in barren deserts,] Vibo. EcL iv. ver. 28. 

Molli paolatim flavescet campus arista, 
IncoltiBque rubens pendebit sentibus uva, 
Et dorsa quercns sudabant roscida mella. 
" The fields shall grow yellow with ripen'd ears, and the red grape shall hang 
** upon the wild brambles, and the hard oaks shall distil honey like dew." 

Isaiah, Ch. xxxv. ver. 7. " The parched ground shall become a pool, and 
** the thirsty land springs of water : In the habitation where dragons lay 
" shall be grass, and reeds and rushes.'' Ch. Iv. ver. 13. " Instead of the 
** thorn shall come up the fir-tree, and instead of the briar shall come up the 
" myrtle-tree."— P. 
Vkb. 77. The lambs with wolves^ etc] Viro. EcL iv. ver. 21. 
Ipsffi lacte domum referent distenta capellsB 
Ubera, nee magnos metuent armenta leones — 
Occidet et serpens, et faUax herba veneni 
Occidet. — 
** The goats shall bear to the fold their udders distended with milk : nor shall 
" the herds be afraid of the greatest lions. The serpent shall die, and the herb 
** that conceals poison shall die." 

Isaiah, Ch. xi. ver. 16, etc.] *' The wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and the 
" leopard shall lie down with the kid, and the calf and the young lion and the 
** fatling together : and a little child shall lead them — ^And the lion shall eat 
" straw like the ox. And the sucking child shall play on the hole of the asp, 
** and the weaned child shall put his hand on the den of the cockatrice." P. 
Ver. 85. Rise^ crounCd with lights imperial Salem, rise !] The thoughts of 

* Ch. xxxv. ver. 1, 7. ' Ch. xli. ver. 19, and Ch. Iv. ver. 13. 
» Ch. xi. ver. 6, 7, 8. « Ch. Ivi. ver. 25. » Ch. Ix. ver. 1. 
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See, a long^ imoe ihy Bpacious eourtB adorn ; 

See f atore aona, and daughteni yet anborn« 

In crowding ranka on ev^rj side arise, 

Demanding life, impatient for the akiea I 90 

See barbarous* nations at thy gates attend. 

Walk in thy light, and in thy temple bend ; 

See thy bright altars thronged with prostrate kings, 

And heaped with products of Sabean* springs 1 

For thee Idome^s spicy forests blow, 95 

And seeds of gold in Ophir^s mountains glow. 

See heaven its sparkling portals wide display, 

And break upon thee in a flood of day. 

No more the rising* San shall gild the mom. 

Nor evening Cynthia fiU her silver bom ; 100 

But lost, dissoly'd in thy superior rays. 

One tide of glory, one unclouded blaze 

Overflow thy courts ; the Light himself shall shine 

Revealed, and God^s eternal day be thine I 

The* seas shall waste, the skies in smoke decay, 105 

Rocks &11 to dust, and mountains melt away ; 

But fix^d his word, his saving powV remains : 

Thy realm for ever lasts, thy own Messiah reigns ! 

Imitations. 

Isaiah, which coixq;KNie the latter part of the poem, are wonderfully elevated, 
and much above those general exclamations of Virgil, which make the loftiest 
parts of his Pollio. 

Magnus ab integro saBclorum nascitur ordo I 

— toto sorget gens aurea mundo 1 

— incipient magni procedere menses 1 

Aspice, venturo Uetentur ut omnia sseclo ! etc. 
The reader needs only to torn to the passages of Isaiah here, cited. P. 

« Ch. Ix. ver. 4. « Ch. Ix. ver. 3. » Ch. Ix. ver. 6. 

* Ch. Ix. ver. 19, 20. * Ch. li. ver. 6, and Ch. liv. ver. 10. 
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The Greek text and Latin translation printed here in succession are taken 
from Oracula Sibyllina, curante C. Alexandre, pp. 230-233. 

IH20T2 XPEI2T02 0EOT TI02 2nTHP 2TATP02. 

1 dpwfftt di xfiuvy xpitfiug (rriiMtTbv Sr^ itrrou, 
H ^8/ d* ovpav6h¥ ^affsT^tug aiufftv 6 ^sXXwv, 

2 dpxa 'rapuv ^atfav xphou^ xtxJ x6(ffiov clvavra,' 

-^ovrai ds 0ihv fiipoirti irnsroi xai aintrrot, 
T •^iffro¥ fiirSL rStv^ayiuv M rtp/LOL ^6¥Oio, 

2 apxop6p(nv d' avbpm '^M'Xj^i M fi^f^an xphu^ 

X spffog orav 'jroTi x6fffAog oXog xai axav^a ytvfirai, 

P t-y^/ovfft d' s7du\a fiporoij xai ^XoDrov a^avrot. 

£ xxa{j<fu ds rh 'xvp yi^Vy oD^av^y, rid't ^dXaffffav 

1 ;^i'8Doy * f Xf^fi di TuXag i/pxrrig Atdao. 

2 dp^ r6rs raffa vixpuv it' iXiu^ipiov fdog fi^u 
T uv dyibiv * av^^ou^ d£ rl irZp atutttv iXiy^tt. 

O Tcnchsa rig vpd^ag iXa^f y, ror« Tavra XaX^tff/ • 

2 nj^ftt ydp ^opotvra 0thg ^(aCTYipotv dvoi^u. 

pr^yog b* ix Tavroy ^^f/, xai fipvyfithg 6d6¥ru¥, 

£ xXs/'v{/8i 6s\ag ^sX/oi;, atfrpuv rt yoptTai. 

vpavhv fiTJ^n ' /M^vfjg di rt fiyy og dXsiirat, 

X -^uiffii di fdpayyag, 6\sT o i^ufutra pouvm * 
T 'vf/o; d' ouxirt \vyphv h dvdputvotift favtTrat * 

1 tfd t* opri ^idioig itfrat * xai 'xdtfa 6d\affffa 

O vxsrt rXoDy i^s/. T? yd^ fpv^ikTffa Xipav¥p 

2 uy flrjjya/j; * ^orafifoi o't xa^yd^o¥rtg \ii-^ouift¥, 
2 d\^iy^ d' oupav6h¥ fuvtiv ToXv&pfivov dffiffn^ 
ft pvouffa fiuffog fiiXiuv xai 'xrifLara x6<ffiov. 

T aprdpfov dt vdog rSrt dti^tt yaTa yavoijca, 

H ^ouffi ^ M prifAa 0foD paffiXfjig diravrtg, 

P iuau ^ oupav6dt¥ irorafihg mjphg^ r^hi t% dstov, 

2 lifia di rot rSn nrddi ^poroTg fffptiyig MorifLog^ 

T h ^{fkov i¥ mcroTg, rh xipag rh 'roMfi0i¥O¥ itfrat^ 

A vdpZ¥ MtQi(u¥ ^fltfi), vp6<nL0fi,fLa bi xSofLou^ 

T datf/ fOitri^o¥ xXfirovg iy dutdtxa TfiyaTg * 

P dQdog ^oi/Jkahovffa iftdfipiir) rt xparfifftt. 

O Itrog 6 vvv Tpaypa^tig iy dxpoartyioig idthg fi/iuv, 

2 ur^p d6dyarog /Sa^/XsO;, o ^adojy cVsp^* ri/Muy 
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Jesus Christus Dei Filius Salus in Cruce. 

J udicii signum, tellus sadore madeaoet, 

£ que polo rex adyeniet per 8»cla f utoms, 

S cilicet ut camem pneBens, ut judicet orbem, 

U nde Deum cement incredolus atque fidelis 

S ublimem, Banctis medium, jam fine sub ipso, 

C orporeorum animis hominum jura ultima dantem, 

H orrebit quum terra situ et vepris aspera fiet 

R ejident simulacra viri gazasque profanaa 

I ncondet terras ignis pontumque polumque, 

S ubtus iter rimatus, et Ord claustra recludet. 

T um caro sanctorum se libera toilet ad auras : 

U Itor in setemum sontes tunc arguet ignis, 

S i quid in occulto culpss latet, omne reyelans 

D elictum, et tenebras animorum luce resolvens. 

£ rgo omnes flebunt nequicquam, et dentibus omnes 

I nfrendent, Sol deficiet ; nee luna, nee ulbe 

F ulgebunt stell®, atque ingens replicabitur ether. 

I mas attollet valles; juga deprimet alta : 

L inquet enim celsi nihil, sequabitque supremis 

I nfima. Nayigiis non pandent sequora moUem 

U 11a viam. Tdlus uretur f ulmine ; fontes 

S iocati, crepitantque vadis arentibus amnes. 

S ed tuba de cselo longum et lugubrem ululatum 

A fferet, insanis omen lugubre dolorum. 

L urida tum ruptis patefient Tartara terns : 

U na omnes magno stabunt sub judice reges : 

S ulf uris atque ignis met alto ex sethere torrens. 

I nsigne et cunctis aderit mirabile visn 

N ullo sat culto fidis venerabile lignum, 

C omu almum, quod vita piis, offensio mundo est, 

R espergens sanctos duodeno fonte, regensque 

U nius imperio populos, ceu ferrea virga. 

G arminis hie nostri est quem prima notant elementa, 

£ t qui pro nobis oecidit rex atque redemptor. 
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Appendix X. 

Letter from Mr Hauburtok on the "^ces of a Pruleval Revelation.* 

HaUfax, Nova Scotia, Sept. 21«r, 1870. 

Mt Dear Sir, — ^Tonr letter suggesting the propriety of my bringing out 
some of the results of my prolonged researches, has induced me to think 
seriously of the matter. 

Professor Everett, the astronomer of Belfast Univergity, wrote to me 
much more strongly four years ago, as he had an idea that I had collected 
ample materials to employ my pen for years to come. Hitherto, as you are 
aware, I have only published privately, or in the Transactions of a Natural 
History Society here, which was founded by myself. I preferred it to an 
English society of which I am a fellow, for the field is so new, and the sub- 
ject so important, that one feels loathe to come out as an Author, or even 
before scientific societies in the mother country, until all the works and 
materials that can be procured have been examined. 1 daily feel, however, 
that a life time would not suffice for this, and that vita brevis ars longa. It 
is now nearly eighteen years since I first commenced this inquiry. The 
most eminent authority at that time on the subject, pronounced it to be an 
attempt ** in which we can derive little aid either from books or individual 
knowledge." So far from discouraging me, it had the opposite effect. I 
felt that my attempt to trace popular customs and superstitions to their 
source was not hopeless, but could be made successful by paiaent work and 
untiring drudgery, and that years would be needed to accomplish all the 
reading and study that was before me. Some years after, I had the pleasure 
of being congratulated by my friend (the late Sir Henry Ellis), that I had 
persevered successfully, and had not been deterred by his forebodings from 
undertaking the task. 

I think I may now venture to bring out some magazine articles, giving in 
a popular form the results of my researches, or else I shall at once bring 
them out in book form in a 12mo voL of four or five hundred pages. 

I am emboldened to do so by reading Professor Max MiiUer^s ** Lectures 
on the Science of Religion,*' which have recently appeared in Fraser's 
Magazine, If they represent the present state of knowledge on the subject, 
I can entertain no shadow of doubt that I have a vast mass of materials, 
that will be entirely new to men of science, while they will be of peculiar 
interest to the public at large. 

The study of languages only carries back humanity in the old world, or 
rather in Europe and Asia, to three great families, — the Arian, Semitic, and 

> This letter was received by the Astronomer Royal for Scotland, and kindly 
communicated by him for insertion in this work. It remarkably harmonizes 
with, and as remarkably confirms the historical and religious views contended 
for by the author. It may be well to add that the writer of the letter is tha 
same Mr Haliburton who is referred to at p. 249. 
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Turaman, and goes no farther. When Profeesor Max Miiller wrote to me in 
1863, advising me to confine my comparison of the customs, traditions, and 
calendars of nations to each of these families, I felt assured that I was deal- 
ing with far more important investigations than even those opened up bj 
** the sdenoe of language," as by the aid of what I have called the science 
of ethology^ 1 am able to find a series of connecting links between the Austra- 
lian, the African, the American, the Dayak, the Hindoo, and the ancient 
Egyptians, Greeks, Persians, &c., and in fact between ^^all nations and 
languages." I therefore purpose to describe, in a popular and readable form, 
those heirlooms of our race that attest to our common origin, and that throw 
light on the religious and social life of the ancestors of our race. These J 
shall probably entitle ** The Heathen Christ. Vestiges of a Prinueval belief 
in a Celestial Paradise and Deluge, and the Death and Reviyal of a Diyine 
Benefactor." 

The subjects are, excepting the last, entirely new, and are singnlariy 
interesting. The primeval traditions of nations, I can clearly show, all point 
to paradise having been, not a terrestrial^ but a celestial Eden, in the seven 
Heavens or '* the seven Stars," ** the land of the Pleiades *' as it is still called 
by some savage races, '* the Stars of ihe Dead" by ihe Pacific Islanders, 
** the Garden of the Mudydd " by the ancient Britons, *^ the Garden of the 
Hesperides " (a name for the Pleiades), the seven ** Islands of the Blessed " 
presided over by Proser^^ne, the iVe^ot mdharon of the Greeks, the seven 
malcarii of the Papuan race; and *'*' the Stars of the Seven Dancers " of the 
North American Indians. This belief I can trace in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
the Indian Archipelago, and North and South America. 

The traditions as to the Deluge I have found almost as widely diffused, and 
evidently connected with the same ideas, and I have found that they are 
susceptible of a new and a most satisfactory solution, which I trust will 
almost realize the sanguine expectations of a late Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who wrote to me in 1864, ** Tour researches are certainly of a very inter- 
esting character, and in my opinion the results tend strongly to confirm our 
belief in the common origin of the human race. The traditions as to the 
•Dehige tend also in the same direction, and I trust that your future enquiries 
coay combine with tiiose results in establishing on a firm foundation some of 
the most striking declarations recorded in Holy Writ." 

A far more interesting point was mentioned by me in a letter to tiie same 
Archbishop, viz. That some startling facts had come to light in the course of 
my researches, showing that the Greek Prometheus, the suffering Benefactor 
of mankind, called by many *^ the Heathen Christ, ^^ was not a Greek, but a 
primaeval myth as I had found traces of it in various parts of the world, and 
even among existing savages. Since that I have been able to. find some con- 
necting links between this suffering Divinity, and that sacred emblem known 
long ages before the Crucifixion, the heathen cross, the * Symbol of Life,^ 
reverenced not only by the ancient Egyptians, but also by various other 
nations in the New World as well as in the Old. 

In 1856 I corresponded with the late Mr Prescott as to the origin of this 
remarkable prehistoric symbol, but I was compelled />ro. tern, to give up the 
enquiry almost in dei^air. 
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On examining a paper which I had read before a scientific society, which 
treated of these traditions, and of this symbol as being purely of Heathen 
origin, I found that these wide-spread traditions as to a suffering benefactor 
of mankind, and this symbol must have been heirlooms of our race, and 
typical of a belief that ** the desire of all nations should come." 

If this conclusion, arrived at in the course of purely scientific enquiries, 
should prove correct, it cannot fail to be most important, for I feel assured 
that far more conclusive proofs of the promise of a Redeemer can be found 
in the primseval traditions of our race, than even in the Hebrew Scriptures. 
Hitherto we have tacitly consigned to the Evil one, up to the time of our 
Saviour, the wb(de of humanity outside of Judaism, and have branded 
nearly the whole of the human race with the mark of Gain. Hence tlieir 
belief in a Divine benefactor pointed only to the Heathen Christ, a spurious 
imitation which Satan had invented to delude his benighted subjects, and 
their cross, * the sign of life,' was merely " the Heathen Cross J*^ Surely the 
time has come when science should investigate this subject, and that such 
ludicrous puerilities should be for ever exploded. They are the natural fruit 
of a timid scepticism, which under the guise of orthodoxy has dealt with 
truth as if it were a lie, and has therefore looked upon science as the enemy 
of religion. We may rest assured that truth has nothing to fear from light, 
for light only can profane, where darkness consecrates some shapeless idol. 

The subjects to which I have referred, invite enquiry, and should be sub- 
mitted to the scientific and the religious world, for a searching examination. 
No one can doubt that some great truth underlies all these coincidences. If 
I can prove this fact I may be satisfied, for if I have not succeeded in finding 
the right solution, others will undoubtedly do so before many years have 
passed. 

If there were any probability that I could hereafter devote more leisure^ 
and have better opportunities for more fully examining this field, I might be 
tempted to postpone even still longer, any publication on this subject. But 
there is every prospect that business engagements will monopolize my time, 
and I am th^^ore compelled to give the results of my researches, and to leave 
it to others to complete what I may have left undone. 

This is the more necessary as my health has been temporarily impaired, 
and it is possible that should it not be restored, some things which I have 
worked out, might die with me, that may be worthy of a longer life and 
might be of service to others. 

I think that perhaps a small volume would be the most satisfactory mode of 
bringing out these investigations, but you can best advise me about this. In 
the meantime I shall prepare my materials and put them in shape, as in the 
course of a few months I shall be travelling in the tropics, and unable to devote 
the time which such a publication would require. 

Hoping that the points I have referred to may be of interest to you, I am, 
yours very sincerely, R. G. Haliburton. 

The following extract from another letter of Mr Haliburton's to Mr Smyth, 
contains some interesting statements on the subject of the Pleiades, men- 
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tione<l in Appendix III., and there lefenred to aa being treated at length in 
'' Life and Work at the Great Pyramid.'' 

** I have done little or nothing in my scientific researches yery recently; 
but as I mentioned, I have, within the paJBt three or four yean, pushed on 
my enquiries into some new fields of a peculiarly interesting character. My 
previous endeavours have been tit every way confirmed, and I cannot fancy 
how any doubt can rest as to my primitive year of the Pleiades having been 
the calendar of primseval man. 

** I find that the negroes all reverence the Pleiades, and regulate planting, 
&c., by these stars. When they get a chance of looking through a telescope, 
they always turn it to * de Seben Stars,' because * they are very good to the 
darkies.' " 
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